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Dr. Charles S. Johnson, who has written the 
introduction to our May symposium, has been 
director of the Institute of Social Sciences of 
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Urban League. Dr. Johnson has written many 
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in Chicago, The Negro in American Civilization, 
Shadow of the Plantation, and his recently pub- 
lished Patterns of Negro Segregation. Dr. John- 
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Will W. Alexander of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 


Margaret Mead’s article, “Our Educational 
Emphases in Primitive Perspective,” points to 
the shift from learning to teaching and prose- 
lytizing in the development from folk to mod- 
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American Museum of Natural History and the 
Council on Intercultural Relations. She is the 
author of many well-known anthropological 
works, among which are Growing Up in New 
Guinea and Coming of Age in Samoa. 


Robert Redfield is professor of anthropology 
and dean of the Division of the Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago. As research asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Institute at Washington, 
he has been in charge of ethnic and sociological 
field work since 1930. His most recent book is 
The Folk Culture of Yucatan. In the present 
article, “Culture and Education in the Mid- 
western Highlands of Guatemala,” Mr. Red- 
field describes the informal educational process 
in the small Guatemalan community in which he 
has lived and worked. 


“The Pan-African Problem of Culture Con- 
tact’”’ was the last paper prepared by Bronislaw 
Malinowski before his death last fall. His thesis 
centers around the necessity for reintegrating 
the two worlds in which the young African of 
today lives as a result of the European educa- 
tion which alienates him from native traditions 
and the European interests which exclude him 
from full participation in their culture. Among 
Mr. Malinowski’s classic works are Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific and Sex and Repression in 
Savage Society. 


Mr. Watkins contributes a detailed descrip- 
tion of primitive education as manifested in 
“The West African ‘Bush’ School.” Mr. Wat- 
kins is professor of anthropology and sociology 
at Fisk University. His chief publication is A 


Grammar of Chichewa: A Bantu Language of 
British Central Africa. 


“Education, Child Training, and Culture,” 
by Scudder Mekeel, discusses the implications 
of viewing education as the totality of cultural 
conditioning. Mr. Mekeel is on leave from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he is assistant 
professor of anthropology. Previously he has 
acted as director of applied anthropology for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and as the director of a 
laboratory of anthropology at Santa Fe. He was 
one of the contributors to Explorations in Per- 
sonality and has contributed articles on Indian 
affairs to many journals. 


Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago and authority in the field 
of minority groups, writes here a historical 
account of “‘Education for Collective Survival” 
among the Jews, clarifying its function in pre- 
serving their cohesion as a cultural group de- 
spite wide dispersion. Professor Wirth is the 
author of a well-known sociological study of 
the Jews, The Ghetto. 


Donald Pierson makes a striking comparison 
of Negro race relations in Brazil with those in 
the United States in his article, ““The Educa- 
tional Process and the Brazilian Negro.” Mr. 
Pierson is in charge of social research at the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao 
Paulo at Sao Paulo, Brazil. He has been study- 
ing race relations in Brazil for many years and 
last fall published a book on Negroes in Brazil. 


Horace Mann Bond is the president of the 
Fort Valley State College at Fort Valley, 
Georgia. The college is engaged in a program 
of experimental education for prospective rural 
teachers. Mr. Bond has published Negro Edu- 
cation in Alabama and Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order. The present 
article, “Education as a Social Process,” is a 
study of the attitudes of the entire college per- 
sonnel on the process of acculturation which 
they must undergo in their role as a “perma- 
nent minority.” 


The historical basis of education in the South 
rests on the institution of the plantation, ac- 
cording to Edgar T. Thompson’s article, ““Com- 
parative Education in Colonial Areas with 
Special Reference to Plantation and Mission 
Frontiers.” He uses the comparative method 
to throw light on the dynamics of the educa- 
tional process as it arises in plantations and 
missions. 
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A revealing study of racial 
integration through color 
mixture, in a land where 
class not race determines so- 
cial prestige. 


AFRANIO CouTINHO, Assistant Editor, 
Selecgdes do Reader’s Digest, has written 
us as follows: ‘‘Please allow me to 
congratulate you for the splendid 
book you published about my country 
—Negroes in Brazil, by Donald Pier- 
son. This book deals with a very im- 
portant issue and gives a very true 
picture of our way of life. The author 
has not handled his subject matter 
from the superficial viewpoint of the 
tourist.” 


ARNA BONTEMPS, in a review in the 
New York Herald Tribune, says: ‘‘ Ne- 
groes in Brazil is the result of long 
study and a complete familiarity with 
the country and the people... . he 
selected the seaport city of Bahia. 
Here in microcosm, he examined the 
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called the ‘ Virginia’ of Brazil.” 
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Miss Benedict, in ‘“Transmitting Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage in the Schools,’’ emphasizes the 
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ize a stable one. Miss Benedict is assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia University. 
She has written two widely read books, Patterns 
of Culture and Race: Science and Politics. 


Dr. Park deals with education as communica- 
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of cultural conflict in his paper on ‘‘Education 
and the Cultural Crisis.”” Dr. Park is emeritus 
professor of sociology at the University of 
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ing seminars at Fisk University and assisting 
in the direction of research. 
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in “Education and Cultural Dynamics.” Mr. 
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the Cultural Process’ Miss Powdermaker em- 
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published in After Freedom. She also acted as 
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Negro youth of the American Youth Study. 
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America,” by Edwin Embree, summarizes some 
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EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL PROCESS: INTRODUCTION 
TO SYMPOSIUM 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


I 


The importance of education, as we com- 
monly recognize the term in our modern 
society, needs no emphasis. It is this very 
sense of urgency that has been responsible 
for the rapid multiplication of its methods 
and for the elaboration of its technology. 
Although sociologists and anthropologists 
have dealt occasionally with the subject, it 
has not been regarded as their province. As 
a matter of fact, the development of Ameri- 
can formal education into such a highly in- 
volved system has made it seem appropriate 
to refer all problems of the field to a class of 
specialists known as “‘educators.” 

The assumption is, usually, that formal 
education is merely a rational procedure for 
further carrying on and completing in the 
schoolroom a task begun with the child in 
the home. But the problem of education in 
America is by no means so simple as this, for 
the reason that the process of cultural trans- 
mission and renewal, as John Dewey de- 
scribes it, is complicated by the diverse 
cultural origins of the population and by the 
continued isolation of many groups in more 
or less closed communities. This is a con- 
tingency that does not adjust satisfactorily 
to the necessity for meeting educational 
needs by methods of mass production. 
Dewey’s conception of education is that it is 
not only a process by which a cultural herit- 
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age is transmitted from one generation to 
another but a process by which, through the 
medium of communication, a society re- 
news and perpetuates itself as a society. 
Communication, as Park, the sociologist, 
interprets it, is not merely a means of trans- 
mission but a means of participation in a 
common experience and a common culture. 


The experience of the younger generation 
of immigrants in America emphasizes the 
vital role of cultural succession in education- 
al development. As Park points out, to this 
second generation of immigrants, because 
the new world which is strange and foreign 
to their parents is the only world they know, 
strange things happen of which they are 
scarcely aware—things the significance of 
which only a psychiatrist would fully under- 
stand. Strange things happen to the older 
generation, too, for that matter. An inter- 
ruption of the cultural process has profound 
consequences which involve the whole edu- 
cational process, not only that which goes on 
normally in the home but also that which 
goes on in the schoolroom and on the street. 
These problems that arise, in the course of 
such cultural diffusion and acculturation, 
are usually thought of as problems of per- 
sonality. Whether they arise in the home or 
in the school, they are pedagogical problems 
that grow out of the difficulties of transmit- 
ting a cultural tradition from one genera- 
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tion to another or from one unit to another. 
In the schoolroom it is the problem of “‘rote 
learning”; in the home it is that of the 
“problem child.” 

What has been described by reference to 
the immigrant is true of any other group 
that is culturally isolated in any degree in 
the American society. It is even possible for 
changes in our modern world to bring about 
breaks in the cultural succession so pro- 
nounced that one generation may lose touch 
with the one that preceded it. 


Il 


One indication of the maturity of the 
modern world is the present disposition of 
philosophers and others who have time for 
such things to characterize the epoch in 
which we are living, and so put it in its place 
in history. One of the most obvious char- 
acteristics of this modern world is the rn- 
markable advance in technology and in the 
application of science to all sorts of human 
affairs, from agriculture to education. Un- 
der the influence of this impulse, fashion, or 
trend, activities that in the past have been 
traditional and customary have been ana- 
lyzed, rationalized, reformed, and revolu- 
tionized until education, if not agriculture, 
seems in many cases to have lost contact 
with the spontaneous interests and tradi- 
tional forms in which it was carried on be- 
fore its methods became rational and scien- 
tific. 

The methods and technology of educa- 
tion have multiplied so extensively that the 
schools have almost ceased to exist in the 
original sense of that term and have instead 
become laboratories in which teachers, oper- 
ating under the direction of experts, are en- 
gaged in trying out some new apparatus or 
experimenting with some new methods of 
teaching or speeding up and making more 
efficient the educational processes, as they 
are carried on under the artificial conditions 
that are imposed by the classroom and the 
necessities of mass education. This mass- 
production method has permitted the 
schools frequently to make fairly effective 
use of teachers of inferior mentality. At the 
same time, the rationalization and stand- 


ardization of the process have discouraged 
initiative in the more competent ones. Orig- 
inally education was carried on informally 
in the family or in the tribe as part of, and 
indistinguishable from, the whole matrix of 
living. Now one of the problems of formal 
education grows out of the fact that it has 
lost touch with the family and the education 
in the school is frequently in conflict with 
that imparted informally in the family. Un- 
der these circumstances it has become, para- 
doxically, the task of the school, through its 
education of children, to reform the families. 

The vast accumulation of historical and 
technical knowledge in recent years and the 
rapid changes in the conditions of life during 
the same period have put the knowledge re- 
quired to carry on the tasks of modern life 
beyond the reach of any but the experts, and 
the experts themselves have to struggle to 
keep up with events. It is a situation that 
has been aptly characterized by the state- 
ment that knowledge has become “more and 
more about less and less.”’ 

The interesting relationship of these edu- 
cational problems to the fundamental proc- 
ess of acculturation itself suggested the pos- 
sible profit of inviting sociologists and an- 
thropologists to address themselves to the 
issue. Having no technical or professional 
interest in education but with a familiarity 
with methods of education as carried on tra- 
ditionally among nonliterate and folk peo- 
ples, they might be presumed to be able to 
discuss education in its broader aspects, as a 
part of the cultural process by which tradi- 
tion is transmitted and its continuity main- 
tained. 

The papers here presented were prepared 
for a seminar conducted by the Department 
of Social Sciences of Fisk University on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the institution. The 
seminar was concerned with the practical 
problem of examining the method for the 
transmission of and diffusion of an existing 
cultural tradition within a society like that 
in the United States, composed of divergent 
cultural and racial stocks. 

There has been one outstanding prece- 
dent for this seminar in the New Education 
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Fellowship Conference held at Capetown 
and Pretoria, in South Africa, in 1934. This 
conference, the sessions of which occupied a 
month and were attended by more than four 
thousand persons, was enlivened by some 
three hundred formal addresses by such per- 
sons as John Dewey, of New York, the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski, then of London, and 
K. S. Cunningham, of Australia, chief exec- 
utive officer of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research at Melbourne. 

What made the proceedings of the South 
African conference in some respects com- 
parable with the present seminar was less 
the technical aspects of education, which 
came up for consideration, than the fact 
that the educational problems of South 
Africa are so largely determined, as they are 
in the United States, by the complexity of 
the racial and cultural diversities of South 
African peoples. 

South Africa, like the United States, is a 
country where there are peoples who are 
very poor, as are the sharecroppers and 
mountaineers of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, in a country with vast natural re- 
sources. It possesses fabulous wealth in the 
gold mines and diamond fields but has, nev- 
ertheless, a ‘“‘poor-white” problem and a di- 
versity of racial stocks, including a mixed- 
blood population of Cape Colony, a native 
population and an Indian population, each 
living in a condition of more or less complete 
segregation from every other. This factor 
complicated the educational as well as the 
political problem of the conference. How- 
ever, added to these ethnic problems was the 
persistence of a smoldering conflict between 
the British and the Boers, the aftermath of 
the Boer War, involving issues not unlike 
those existing between the northern and 
southern states of America. 

The existence of this conflict imposed 
upon South African education not only the 
necessity of a dual school system, as in the 
southern states, but a problem of bilingual 
education in African and English. As might 
be expected, all these problems were re- 
flected in the papers and even more in the 
discussions as indicated in the extensive re- 
port of the conference published under the 
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title of Educational Adaptations in a Chang- 
ing Society. 

In South Africa, as in the United States, 
the problem and process of education seemed 
to be more than the transmission of a cul- 
tural tradition from one generation to an- 
other. Quite as important among the prob- 
lems, educational and otherwise, were the 
difficulties encountered in the processes by 
which different races and peoples were being 
slowly but inevitably welded into a work- 
able cultural and political unity. As we are 
realizing in this war, there is no more impor- 
tant problem of education in the United 
States today than that which is traditionally 
assigned to the school. 


The contributions to this symposium 
raise many serious questions for education 
and at the same time offer some significant 
suggestions. The papers dealing with the 
special cultures clearly describe the process 
of ‘education without schools.”” The papers 
dealing with the educational procedure un- 
der our highly rationalized system describe 
what might almost be called “‘schools with- 
out education.” 

Attention may be called illustratively to 
Professor Redfield’s discussion of culture 
and education in the midwestern highlands 
of Guatemala. Here is a society composed of 
former Europeans, natives, and mixed- 
bloods. There is no apparent “race con- 
sciousness’’ and no caste; there are merely 
class distinctions dividing the three racial 
and cultural groups. Yet there are no “‘mar- 
ginal men.”’ The secularization of the cul- 
ture in the case of the Ladinos is striking. 
Most of what is “religion” in the case of the 
native has become “art’’ in the case of the 
Ladinos. Professor Redfield’s observations 
suggest how ideas are transmitted informal- 
ly; how new ideas are held in suspense if 
they seem novel or dubious; how they are 
checked on by repetition or observation as 
opportunity is offered when any question is 
raised. This is what one may see anywhere 
if one is interested and observant enough. 

In the American Indian culture described 
by Dr. Scudder Mekeel it is possible to ob- 
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serve the role of education as an attempt to 
solve the everyday problems which every 
society faces. When culture is conceived as 
an operational totality and a dynamic en- 
tity, the significance of its effect upon the in- 
dividual, and particularly the individual of 
different background, is far reaching. He 
raises the question of the role of self-con- 
sciousness in education. Why do some peo- 
ples seek to maintain their independence 
and their cultural identity and individuality 
while others seek to submerge their identity 
in that of a dominant group? 

Professor Malinowski’s paper concerns 
itself with the complex problems of educa- 
tion of native African peoples under condi- 
tions that have been changing the meaning 
of life for the native African. He asks how 
the African is to learn to appreciate his na- 
tive culture and preserve that which suits 
his present needs in a situation of conflicting 
group aims and imperatives. The evolution 
of Bantu nationalism seems to be ‘“‘nature’s 
remedy.”” Where there are, obviously, such 
divergent interests as between the Africans 
and the Europeans in Africa, the most im- 
portant education must be gained through 
competition and co-operation, as individuals 
and as groups, with other persons and peo- 
ples with whom they are in more or less as- 
sociation. The problem is how to make this 
competition and co-operation fruitful so 
that individuals and races may profit from 
it. This merely emphasizes more strongly, 
through the experiences of widely divergent 
peoples, the basic problems of 
transmission. 
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Professor Herskovits’ contribution is no 
less significant for its insights into the role of 
the educative process in maintaining cul- 
tural stability. 

On the other hand, there are the examples 
of formal without education, or 
much of it, in the discussion of the planta- 
tion economy by Dr. Thompson, in which 
rote learning becomes an almost inseparable 
incident, in some of the implications of the 
case study of the Negro colleges provided by 
Dr. Bond, and in Dr. Ruth Benedict’s pene 
trating analysis of the methods of the Amer- 
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ican school system with reference to the 
transmission of our democratic heritage. 
Dr. Margaret Mead points out, further, the 
shift in education generally from its original 
point of view as an effort to gain, though not 
to discover, knowledge to the point of view 
where it becomes an effort to impose some- 
thing that is not wanted except as a means 
of acquiring status or of maintaining an ex- 
isting social order or imposing a new one. 

The difficulties and possibilities of ac- 
culturation, which in the American society 
involve alike the immigrant, the Jew, the 
Oriental, the American Indian, the religious 
sect, and various other culturally isolated 
groups, appear in clearest outline in the case 
of the American Negro who is more overtly 
segregated. 

The essence of this cultural process may 
be stated briefly as follows: When peoples 
of different cultures come together, there is 
acculturation, in which there is a constant 
struggle between disintegration and integra- 
tion. Basically this is education. Education, 
thus, is more than the transmission of cul- 
ture from one generation to another. It is 
this transmission and it is also transforma- 
tion of peoples who are more or less in con- 
flict. Under these circumstances the whole 
process may become painful, because it may 
lead to the disintegration of the culture of 
one or more of the groups in contact. Tech- 
nical knowledge can be transmitted with 
relative ease. Ideas are more difficult to 
communicate. Implicit in the process of ac- 
culturation is solidarity of the society. In 
times of change, as in the present, the moral 
solidarity of the society itself may be under- 
mined. One aspect of acculturation appears 
in the constant struggle to get a new society 
and a new solidarity. 

In the papers that follow we are able to 
see our own system through the eyes of 
anthropologists and sociologists who have 
observed the process of education in a con- 
text in which it is not rationalized. A com- 
prehension of the natural process may help 
the rationalized system by providing a fresh 
perspective and a new realism. 
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ABSTRACT 


Modern conceptions of education are contrasted with the primitive emphasis upon the need to learn 
that which was fixed and traditional, based primarily on the child as the learner. Today, owing to the meeting 
and mingling of peoples among whom superiority was claimed by one as over against another, our concepts 
of education have been shaped by the will to teach, convert, colonize, or assimilate adults. From the ob- 
servation of this process in the next generation we have come also to believe in the power of education to 
create something new, not merely perpetuate something old. But not until the dogma of superiority of race 
over race, nation over nation, class over class, is obliterated can we hope to combine the primitive idea of the 
need to learn something old and the modern idea of the possibility of making something new.. 


In its broadest sense, education is the cul- 
tural process, the way in which each new- 
born human infant, born with a potentiality 
for learning greater than that of any other 
mammal, is transformed into a full member 
of a specific human society, sharing with the 
other members a specific human culture. 
From this point of view we can place side by 
side the newborn child in a modern city and 
the savage infant born into some primitive 
South Sea tribe. Both have everything to 
learn. Both depend for that learning upon 
the help and example, the care and tutelage, 
of the elders of their societies. Neither child 
has any guaranty of growing up to be a full 
human being should some accident, such as 
theft by a wolf, interfere with its human edu- 
cation. Despite the tremendous difference in 
what the New York infant and the New 
Guinea infant will learn, there is a striking 
similarity in the whole complicated process 
by which the child takes on and into itself the 
culture of those around it. And much profit 
can be gained by concentrating on these sim- 
ilarities and by setting the procedure of the 
South Sea mother side by side with the pro- 
cedure of the New York mother, attempting 
to understand the common elements in cul- 
tural transmission. In such comparisons we 
can identify the tremendous potentialities 
of human beings, who are able to learn not 
only to speak any one of a thousand lan- 
guages but to adjust to as many different 
rhythms of maturation, ways of learning, 


* This paper is an expression of the approach of 
the Council on Intercultural Relations. 
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methods of organizing their emotions and of 
managing their relationships to other human 
beings. 

In this paper, however, I propose to turn 
away from this order of comparison—which 
notes the differences between human cul- 
tures, primitive and civilized, only as means 
of exploring the processes which occur in 
both types of culture—and to stress instead 
the ways in which our present behavior, 
which we bracket under the abstraction 
“education,” differs from the procedures 
characteristic of primitive homogeneous 
communities. I propose to ask, not what 
there is in common between America in 1941 
and South Sea culture which displays in 
1941 a Stone Age level of culture, but to ask 
instead: What are some of the conspicuous 
differences, and what light do these differ- 
ences throw upon our understanding of our 
own conception of education? And, because 
this is too large and wide a subject, I want to 
limit myself still further and to ask a ques- 
tion which is appropriate to this symposium: 
What effects has the mingling of peoples—of 
different races, different religions, and dif- 
ferent levels of cultural complexity—had up- 
on our concept of education? When we place 
our present-day concept against a backdrop 
of primitive educational procedures and see 
it as influenced by intermingling of peoples, 
what do we find? 


I once lectured to a group of women—all 
of them college graduates—alert enough to 
be taking a fairly advanced adult-education 
course on “‘Primitive Education”’ delivered 


from the first point of view. I described in 
detail the lagoon village of the Manus tribe, 
the ways in which the parents taught the 
children to master their environment, to 
swim, to climb, to handle fire, to paddle a 
canoe, to judge distances and calculate the 
strength of materials. I described the tiny 
canoes which were given to the three-year- 
olds, the miniature fish spears with which 
they learned to spear minnows, the way in 
which small boys learned to calk their canoes 
with gum,and howsmallgirls learned to thread 
shell money into aprons. Interwoven with a 
discussion of the more fundamental issues, 
such as the relationship between children 
and parents and the relationships between 
younger children and older children, I gavea 
fairly complete account of the type of adap- 
tive craft behavior which was characteris- 
tic of the Manus and the way in which this 
was learned by each generation of children. 
At the end of the lecture one woman stood 
up and asked the first question: ‘“Didn’t 
they have any vocational training?” Many 
of the others laughed at the question, and | 
have often told it myself as a way of getting 
my audience into a mood which was less 
rigidly limited by our own phrasing of ‘“‘edu- 
cation.” But that woman’s question, naive 
and crude as it was, epitomized a long series 
of changes which stand between our idea of 
education and the processes by which mem- 
bers of a homogeneous and relatively static 
primitive society transmit their standardized 
habit patterns to their children. 

There are several striking differences be- 
tween our concept of education today and 
that of any contemporary primitive society ;? 
but perhaps the most important one is the 
shift from the need for an individual to learn 
something which everyone agrees he would 
wish to know, to the will of some individual 
to teach something which it is not agreed 
that anyone has any desire toknow. Sucha 
shift in emphasis could come only with the 
breakdown of self-contained and self-re- 
specting cultural homogeneity. The Manus 
or the Arapesh or the Iatmul adults taught 


2 This discussion, unless otherwise indicated, is 
based upon South Sea people only. 
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their children all that they knew themselves. 
Sometimes, it is true, there were rifts in the 
process. A man might die without having 
communicated some particular piece of rit- 
ual knowledge; a good hunter might find no 
suitable apprentice among his available 
near kin, so that his skill perished with him. 
A girl might be so clumsy and stupid that 
she never learned to weave a mosquito bas- 
ket that was fit to sell. Miscarriages in the 
smooth working of the transmission of avail- 
able skills and knowledge did occur, but they 
were not sufficient to focus the attention of 
the group upon the desirability of teaching as 
over against the desirability of learning. 
Even with considerable division of labor and 
with a custom by which young men learned 
a special skill not from a father or other 
specified relative but merely from a master 
of the art, the master did not go seeking 
pupils; the pupils and their parents went to 
seek the master and with proper gifts of fish 
or octopus or dogs’ teeth persuaded him to 
teach the neophyte. And at this level of 
human culture even close contact with mem- 
bers of other cultures did not alter the em- 
phasis. Women who spoke another language 
married into the tribe; it was, of course, very 
important that they should learn to speak 
the language of their husbands’ people, and 
so they learned that language as best they 
could—or failed to learn it. People might 
compliment them on their facility or laugh 
at them for their lack of it, but the idea of 
assimilating them was absent. 

Similarly, the spread of special cults or 
sects among South Sea people, the desire to 


join the sect rather than the need to make 


converts, was emphasized. New ceremonies 
did develop. It was necessary that those 
who had formerly been ignorant of them 
should learn new songs or new dance steps, 
but the onus was again upon ihe learner. 
The greater self-centeredness of primitive 
homogeneous groups (often so self-centered 
that they divided mankind into two groups 

the human beings, i.e., themselves, and 
the nonhuman beings, other people) pre- 
served them also from the emphasis upon 
the greater value of one truth over another 
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which is the condition of proselytizing. “We 
(human beings) do it this way and they (oth- 
er people) do it that way.” A lack of a desire 
to teach them our ways guaranteed also that 
the we group had no fear of any proselytizing 
from the they groups. A custom might be 
imported, bought, obtained by killing the 
owner, or taken as part of a marriage pay- 
ment. A custom might be exported for a 
price or a consideration. But the emphasis 
lay upon the desire of the importing group 
to obtain the new skill or song and upon the 
desire of the exporting group for profit in 
material terms by the transaction. The idea 
of conversion, or purposely attempting to 
alter the ideas and attitudes of other per- 
sons, did not occur. One might try to per- 
suade one’s brother-in-law to abandon his 
own group and come and hunt permanently 
with the tribe into which his sister had mar- 
ried; physical proselytizing there was, just as 
there was actual import and export of items 
of culture. But, once the brother-in-law had 
been persuaded to join a different cultural 
group, it was his job to learn how to live 
there; and you might, if you were still afraid 
he would go back or if you wanted his co- 
operation in working a two-man fish net, 
take considerable pains to teach him this or 
that skill as a bribe. But to bribe another by 
teaching him one’s own skill is a long way 
from any practice of conversion, although 
it may be made subsidiary to it. 

We have no way of knowing how often in 
the course of human history the idea of 
Truth, as a revelation to or possession of 
some one group (which thereby gained the 
right to consider itself superior to all those 
who lacked this revelation), may have ap- 
peared. But certain it is that, wherever this 
notion of hierarchical arrangements of cul- 
tural views of experience appears, it has pro- 
found effects upon education; and it has 
enormously influenced our own attitudes 
toward education. As soon as there is any 
attitude that one set of cultural beliefs is 
definitely superior to another, the frame- 
work is present for active proselytizing, un- 
less the idea of cultural superiority is joined 
with some idea of hereditary membership, 


as it is among the Hindus. (It would indeed 
be interesting to investigate whether any 
group which considered itself in possession 
of the most superior brand of religious or 
economic truth, and which did not regard 
its possession as limited by heredity, could 
preserve the belief in that superiority with- 
out proselytizing. It might be found that 
active proselytizing was the necessary condi- 
tion for the preservation of the essential be- 
lief in one’s own revelation.) Thus, with the 
appearance of religions which held this belief 
in their own infallible superiority, education 
becomes a concern of those who teach rather 
than of those who learn. Attention is direct- 
ed toward finding neophytes rather than 
toward finding masters, and adults and chil- 
dren become bracketed together as recipients 
of conscious missionary effort. This bracket- 
ing-together is of great importance; it in- 
creases the self-consciousness of the whole 
educational procedure, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the whole question of methods and 
techniques of education is brought most 
sharply to the fore when it is a completely 
socialized adult who must be influenced in- 
stead of a plastic and receptive child. 

With social stratification the possibility of 
using education as a way of changing status 
is introduced, and another new component 
of the educational idea develops. Here the 
emphasis is still upon the need to learn—on 
the one hand, in order to alter status and, 
on the other, to prevent the loss of status by 
failure to learn. But wherever this possibil- 
ity enters in there is also a possibility of a 
new concept of education developing from 
the relationship between fixed caste and 
class lines and education. In a static society 
members of different caste or class groups 
may have been teaching their children dif- 
ferent standards of behavior for many gen- 
erations without any essential difference be- 
tween their attitudes toward education and 
those of less complex societies. To effect a 
change it is necessary to focus the attention 
of the members of the society upon the prob- 
lem, as conditions of cultural contact do 
focus it. Thus, in present-day Bali, the high 
castes are sending their daughters to the 
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Dutch schools to be trained as schoolteach- 
ers because it is pre-eminently important 
that learning should be kept in the hands of 
the high castes and profoundly inappropriate 
that low-caste teachers should teach high- 
caste children. They feel this strongly 
enough to overcome their prejudices against 
the extent to which such a course takes high- 
caste women out into the market place. 

As soon as the possibility of shift of class 
position by virtue of a different educational 
experience becomes articulately recognized, 
so that individuals seek not only to better 
their children or to guard them against edu- 
cational defect but also to see the extension 
of restriction of educational opportunity as 
relevant to the whole class structure, anoth- 
er element enters in—the relationship of 
education to social change. Education be- 
comes a mechanism of change. Public at- 
tention, once focused upon this possibility, 
is easily turned to the converse position of 
emphasizing education as a means toward 
preserving the status quo. I argue here for 
no historical priority in the two positions. 
But I am inclined to believe that we do not 
have catechumens taught to say ‘‘to do my 
duty in that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call me”’ until we have the 
beginning of movements of individuals away 
from their birth positions in society. In fact, 
the whole use of education to defend vested 
interests and intrenched privilege goes with 
the recognition that education can be a way of 
encroaching upon them. Just as the presence 
of proselytizing religions focuses attention 
upon means of spreading the truth, upon 
pedagogy, so the educational implications 
of social stratification focus attention upon 
the content of education and lay the ground- 
work for an articulate interest in the curricu- 
lum. 

Movements of peoples, colonization, and 
trade also bring education into a different 
focus. In New Guinea it is not uncommon 
to “‘hear” (i.e., understand without speak- 
ing) several languages besides one’s own, 
and many people not only “hear’’ but also 
speak neighboring languages. A head-hunt- 
ing people like the Mundugumor, who had 


the custom of giving child hostages to tem- 
porary allies among neighboring peoples, 
articulately recognized that it was an ad- 
vantage to have members of the group be 
well acquainted with the roads, the customs, 
and the language of their neighbors, who 
would assuredly at some time in any given 
generation be enemies and objects of attack. 
Those who took the hostages regarded this 
increased facility of the Mundugumor as a 
disadvantage which had to be put up with. 
But the emphasis remained with the desir- 
ability of learning. Today, with the growth 
of pidgin English as a lingua franca, bush 
natives and young boys are most anxious to 
learn pidgin. Their neighbors, with whom 
they could trade and communicate more 
readily if they knew pidgin, are not interest- 
ed in teaching them. But the European 
colonist is interested. He sees his position 
as an expanding, initiating, changing one; 
he wants to trade with the natives, to re- 
cruit and indenture them to work on planta- 
tions. He needs to have them speak a lan- 
guage that he can understand. Accordingly, 
we have the shift from the native who needs 
to learn another language in order to under- 
stand to the colonist who needs someone 
else to learn a language so that he, the colo- 
nist, may be understood. In the course of 
teaching natives to speak some lingua fran- 
ca, to handle money, to work copra, etc., the 
whole focus is on teaching; not, however, on 
techniques of teaching, in the sense of peda- 
gogy, but upon sanctions for making the 
native learn. Such usages develop rapidly 
into compulsory schooling in the language 
of the colonist or the conqueror, and they re- 
sult in the school’s being seen as an adjunct 
of the group in power rather than as a privi- 
lege for those who learn. 

Just as conquest or colonization of already 
inhabited countries brings up the problems 
of assimilation, so also mass migrations may 
accentuate the same problem. This has been 
true particularly in the United States, where 
education has been enormously influenced 
by the articulate need to assimilate the mass- 
es of European immigrants, with the result- 
ing phrasing of the public schools as a means 
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for educating other peoples’ children. The 
school ceased to be chiefly a device by which 
children were taught accumulated knowl- 
edge or skills and became a political device 
for arousing and maintaining national loyal- 
ty through inculcating a language and a sys- 
tem of ideas which the pupils did not share 
with their parents. 

It is noteworthy that, in the whole series 
of educational emphases which I have dis- 
cussed here as significant components of our 
present-day concept of ‘education,’ one 
common element which differentiates the 
ideas of conversion, assimilation, successful 
colonization, and the relationship between 
class-caste lines and education from the atti- 
tudes found in primitive homogeneous so- 
cieties is the acceptance of discontinuity be- 
tween parents and children. Primitive edu- 
cation was a process by which continuity 
was maintained between parents and chil- 
dren, even if the actual teacher was not a 
parent but a maternal uncle or a shaman. 
Modern education includes a heavy empha- 
sis upon the function of education to create 
discontinuities—to turn the child of the 
peasant into a clerk, of the farmer into a 
lawyer, of the Italian immigrant into an 
American, of the illiterate into the literate. 
And parallel to this emphasis goes the at- 
tempt to use education as an extra, special 
prop for tottering continuities. Parents 
who are separated from their children by all 
the gaps in understanding which are a func- 
tion of our rapidly changing world cling to 
the expedient of sending their children to the 
same schools and colleges they attended, 
counting upon the heavy traditionalism of 
slow-moving institutions to stem the tide of 
change. (Thus, while the father builds him- 
self a new house and the mother furnishes it 
with modern furniture, they both rejoice 
that back at school, through the happy ac- 
cident that the school is not well enough en- 
dowed, son will sit at the same desk at which 
his father sat.) The same attitude is reflect- 
ed by the stock figure of the member of a 
rural school board who says, “What was 
good enough for me in school is good enough 
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for my children. The three R’s, that’s 
enough.” 

Another common factor in these modern 
trends of education is the increasing em- 
phasis upon change rather than upon growth, 
upon what is done to people rather than 
upon what people do. This emphasis comes, 
I believe, from the inclusion of adults as ob- 
jects of the educational effort—whether the 
effort comes from missionaries, colonizers, 
conquerors, Old Americans, or employers of 
labor. When a child is learning to talk, the 
miracle of learning is so pressing and con- 
spicuous that the achievement of the teach- 
ers is put in theshade. But thedisplacement, 
in an adult’s speech habits, of his native 
tongue by the phonetics of some language 
which he is being bullied or cajoled into 
learning is often more a matter of triumph 
for the teacher than of pride for the learner. 
Changing people’s habits, people’s ideas, 
people’s language, people’s beliefs, people’s 
emotional allegiances, involves a sort of de- 
liberate violence to other people’s developed 
personalities—a violence not to be found in 
the whole teacher-child relationship, which 
finds its prototype in the cherishing parent 
helping the young child to learn those things 
which are essential to his humanity. 

We have been shocked in recent years by 
the outspoken brutality of the totalitarian 
states, which set out to inculcate into chil- 
dren’s minds a series of new ideas which it 
was considered politically useful for them to 
learn. Under the conflicting currents of 
modern ideologies the idea of indoctrination 
has developed as a way of characterizing the 
conscious educational aims of any group 
with whom the speaker is out of sympathy. 
Attempts to teach children any set of ideas in 
which one believes have become tainted with 
suspicion of power and self-interest, until 
almost all education can be branded and dis- 
missed as one sort of indoctrination or an- 
other. The attempt to assimilate, convert, 
or keep in their places other human beings 
conceived of as inferior to those who are 
making the plans has been a boomerang 
which has distorted our whole educational 
philosophy; it has shifted the emphasis from 
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one of growth and seeking for knowledge to 
one of dictation and forced acceptance of 
clichés and points of view. Thus we see that 
the presence of one element within our cul- 
ture—a spurious sense of superiority of one 
group of human beings over another, which 
gave the group in power the impetus to force 
their language, their beliefs, and their cul- 
ture down the throats of the group which 
was numerically, or economically, or geo- 
graphically handicapped—hascorrupted and 
distorted the emphases of our free schools. 
But there has been another emphasis de- 
veloping side by side with those which I 
have been discussing, and that is a belief in 
the power of education to work miracles—a 
belief which springs from looking at the other 
side of the shield. As long as the transmis- 
sion of culture is an orderly and continuous 
process, in a slowly changing society, the 
child speaks the language of his parents; 
and, although one may marvel that this 
small human being learns at all, one does not 
marvel that he learns French or English or 
Samoan, provided that this be the language 
of the parents. It took the discontinuity of 
educational systems, purposive shifts of 
language and beliefs between parents and 
children, to catch our imagination and to 
fashion the great American faith in educa- 
tion as creation rather than transmission, 
conversion, suppression, assimilation, or in- 
doctrination. Perhaps one of the most basic 
human ways of saying “‘new”’ is “something 
that my parents have never experienced” 
or, when we speak of our children, ‘“‘some- 
thing I have never experienced.’’ The 
drama of discontinuity which has been 
such a startling feature of modern life, and 
for which formal education has been regard- 
ed in great measure as responsible, suggested 
to men that perhaps education might be a 
device for creating a new kind of world by 
developing a new kind of human being. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between the sort of idea which George 
Counts expressed in his speech, ‘Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order?’’ and the 
idea of education as creation of something 
new. Dr. Counts did not mean a new social 
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order in the sense of an order that no man 
had dreamed of, so much as he meant a very 
concrete and definite type of society for 
which he and many others believed they had 
a blueprint. He was asking whether the 
teachers would use the schools to produce a 
different type of socioeconomic system. His 
question was still a power question and par- 
took of all the power ideas which have de- 
veloped in the long period during which men 
in power, men with dominating ideas, men 
with missions, have sought to put their ideas 
over upon other men. His question would 
have been phrased more accurately as “Dare 
the schools build a different social order?” 
The schools of America have these hundred 
years been training children to give alle- 
giance to a way of life that was new to them, 
not because they were children to whom all 
ways were new, not because the way of life 
was itself one that no man had yet dreamed 
of, but because they were the children of 
their parents. Whenever one group succeeds 
in getting power over the schools and teaches 
within those schools a doctrine foreign to 
many of those who enter those doors, they 
are building up, from the standpoint of 
those students, a different social order. 
From the standpoint of those in power, they 
are defending or extending the old; and, from 
the moment that the teachers had seriously 
started to put Dr. Counts’s suggestion into 
practice, they would have been attempting 
by every method available to them to ex- 
tend, in the minds of other people’s children, 
their own picture, already an “old” idea, 
of the sort of world they wanted to live in. 

It is not this sort of newness of which I 
speak. But from those who watched learn- 
ing, those who humbly observed miracles 
instead of claiming them as the fruits of their 
strategy or of their superior teaching (prop- 
aganda) techniques, there grew up in Amer- 
ica a touching belief that it was possible by 
education to build a new world—a world 
that no man had yet dreamed and that no 
man, bred as we had been bred, could dream. 
They argued that if we can bring up our 
children to be freer than we have been— 
freer from anxiety, freer from guilt and fear, 
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freer from economic constraint and the dic- 
tates of expediency—to be equipped as we 
never were equipped, trained to think and 
enjoy thinking, trained to feel and enjoy 
feeling, then we shall produce a new kind 
of human being, one not known upon the 
earth before. Instead of the single visionary, 
the depth of whose vision has kept men’s 
souls alive for centuries, we shall develop a 
whole people bred to the task of seeing with 
clear imaginative eyes into a future which is 
hidden from us behind the smoke screen of 
our defective and irremediable educational 
handicaps. This belief has often been brand- 
ed as naive and simple-minded. The Amer- 
ican faith in education, which Clark Wissler 
lists as one of the dominant American cul- 
ture traits, has been held up to ridicule 
many times. In many of its forms it is not 
only unjustified optimism but arrant non- 
sense. When small children are sent out by 
overzealous schoolteachers to engage in ac- 
tive social reforms—believed necessary by 
their teachers—the whole point of view be- 
comes not only ridiculous but dangerous to 
the children themselves. 

Phrased, however, without any of our 
blueprints, with an insistence that it is the 
children themselves who will some day, 
when they are grown, make blueprints on 
the basis of their better upbringing, the idea 
is a bold and beautiful one, an essentially 
democratic and American idea. Instead of 
attempting to bind and limit the future and 
to compromise the inhabitants of the next 
century by a long process of indoctrination 
which will make them unable to follow any 
path but that which we have laid down, it 
suggests that we devise and practice a sys- 
tem of education which sets the future free. 
We must concentrate upon teaching our 
children to walk so steadily that we need not 
hew too straight and narrow paths for them 
but can trust them to make new paths 


through difficulties we never encountered to 
a future of which we have no inkling today. 

When we look for the contributions which 
contacts of peoples, of peoples of different 
races and different religions, different levels 
of culture and different degrees of tech- 
nological development, have made to educa- 
tion, we find two. On the one hand, the em- 
phasis has shifted from learning to teaching, 
from the doing to the one who causes it to be 
done, from spontaneity to coercion, from 
freedom to power. With this shift has come 
the development of techniques of power, dry 
pedagogy, regimentation, indoctrination, 
manipulation, and propaganda. These are 
but sorry additions to man’s armory, and 
they come from the insult to human life 
which is perpetuated whenever one human 
being is regarded as differentially less or 
more human than another. But, on the 
other hand, out of the discontinuities and 
rapid changes which have accompanied 
these minglings of people has come another 
invention, one which perhaps would not 
have been born in any other setting than 
this one—the belief in education as an in- 
strument for the creation of new human 
values. 

We stand today in a crowded place, where 
millions of men mill about seeking to go in 
different directions. It is most uncertain 
whether the educational invention made by 
those who emphasized teaching or the edu- 
cational invention made by those who 
emphasized learning will survive. But the 
more rapidly we can erase from our society 
those: discrepancies in position and privi- 
lege which tend to perpetuate and strength- 
en the power and manipulative aspects of 
education, the more hope we may have that 
that other invention—the use of education 
for unknown ends which shall exalt man 
above his present stature—may survive. 
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Education is here identified with “‘the process of cultural transmission and renewal.’”’ Rural Ladinos of 
midwestern Guatemala are, with respect to education, intermediate between tribal and urban society. 
Schools exist, but they have little importance. On the other hand, ceremony and myth do not play a largé 
part in the transfer of tradition. The attention of the investigator is therefore drawn to the more elementary 
and universal aspects of education: the informal day-to-day situations in which tradition is communicated 
or modified. Such a situation is analyzed, and the educational importance of these occurrences remarked, 
in this Guatemalan society where schools represent regulation largely external to the culture and where im- 


portant traditional ceremonials are lacking 


When education is considered as it occurs 
in a modern society, we think first of the 
school. In a primitive society there are 
neither schools nor pedagogues; yet we 
speak of the “education” of the primitive 
child. In so doing we are, of course, recog- 
nizing a conception of education much wider 
than the domain of the school; we are think- 
ing of it as “‘the process of cultural trans- 
mission and renewal’’—a process present in 
all societies and, indeed, indistinguishable 
from that process by which societies persist 
and change. 

When we describe education in such 
school-less and bookless societies, we are 
likely to fix attention upon other institu- 
tions which obviously and formally express 
and communicate the local tradition. Such 
are ceremony, myth, tribal and familial 
symbols and stories, initiation ceremonies, 
and men’s houses. In these we recognize a 
certain fixity and emphasis of major ele- 
ments of culture, and we see that in their 
perpetuation and repetition these elements 
receive restatement and are communicated 
to the young. Indeed, we have come to 
think of primitive societies as providing a 
well-organized and self-consistent system of 
institutions by which children are brought 
up to think and act as did their fathers. In 
such societies we connect education with 
traditional forms expressive of a rich con- 
tent. In comparison with the educational 
effect of a katchina dance upon a Hopi child, 
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a chapter in a civics textbook seems pretty 
thin, educationally speaking. 

To the invitation to give an account of 
the educational process, I respond from a 
point of view of certain rural communities 
in the midwestern highlands of Guatemala 
which are neither modern nor primitive but 
in many respects intermediate between a 
simple tribe and a modern city. Educational 
institutions among these rural mountain- 
dwellers do not quite conform to either the 
primitive or civilized type. These people 
have schools, but the schools are of small im- 
portance. They have ceremonies and legends, 
but these forms do not have so much con- 
tent as one might suppose. In these Guate- 
malan societies schooling is far from accom- 
plishing what our educational experts claim 
generally for schools. On the other hand, 
ceremony and myth do not come up to the 
standard set by many primitive societies. 
In this part of the world there are no cen- 
tral and powerful educational institutions 
around which an essay can conveniently be 
written. 

The situation is not without value, how- 
ever, for students of the cultural process. In 
recognizing in this part of Guatemala the 
limited educational influence of schools, on 
the one hand, and of traditional forms, on 
the other, one is brought to see aspects of 
education which underlie all formal institu- 
tions. People in Guatemala do get educated 
(in the sense that the heritage is transmit- 
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ted) with adjustments to meet changing cir- 
cumstances, even though many of them 
never go to school and even though there are 
no great puberty ceremonies, with revela- 
tions of the sacred alcheringa and narrations 
of totemic myths, such as occur among 
Australian aborigines. In this paper I shall 
make some observations on certain features 
of these highlands societies in so far as the 
educational process is concerned; and I shall, 
in particular, call attention to aspects of 
that process which are probably to be en- 
countered in every society. I call attention 
to them because education is ordinarily 
studied without much reference to them. 

As I look at the school in the little village 
where I once was resident, it appears to me 
to play a greater part in changing the cul- 
ture of the people than in handing it on from 
one generation to the next, although its in- 
fluence in the direction of change is indirect. 
Nearly all the time in the school is given to 
learning to read and to write and to calcu- 
late. Some children acquire a fair command 
of these arts; others do not. The arts of lit- 
eracy have many practical uses, and their 
possession carries some prestige. They im- 
prove the opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, and their possession disposes the in- 
dividual to seek his fortune in the town or 
in the city. In some cases success in school 
leads to higher education in the city and so 
to participation in urban civilization. 

The majority of people of this community 
are Indians; a minority are a Spanish-speak- 
ing people of mixed ancestry known as 
Ladinos. The cultures of the two groups are 
identical in many areas of experience; in 
others they are still notably different. Where 
both kinds of people live in the same settle- 
ment, both attend the same school. The 
school makes more change for the Indian 
than for the Ladino, because through associ- 
ation with the Ladinos in the school he 
learns Spanish and in not a few cases is dis- 
posed to put off Indian dress, to live in the 
manner of the Ladinos, and so to become a 
Ladino. There is here no obstacle of preju- 
dice or law to prevent this not infrequent oc- 
currence. The school is one important insti- 
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tution, therefore, through which the Indian 
societies tend to lose members to the Ladino 
society and so ultimately to disappear. 

As such an instrument of acculturation 
and culture change, the school is only one 
among a number of effective institutions. 
The penitentiary deserves mention, for, al- 
though its liberalizing influence is less widely 
distributed than in the case of the school, 
not a few individuals profit by this form of 
widened experience and return to the village 
with a new song, a new trade, and a less 
parochial view of life. The common custom 
of bringing up other people’s children is also 
effective, as when the child is an Indian 
brought up in a Ladino household. Of such 
individuals it may later be said that “that 
Ladino is really an Indian,” but the ethnic 
origin of the individual carries little or no 
social disadvantage and is quickly forgotten. 

Considered as an institution helping to 
preserve the local culture, the role of the 
school is small. I venture the assertion that 
the abolition of schools in these highlands 
would leave the culture much as it is. Ex- 
cept for the texts of prayers recited on many 
occasions, little of the rural Ladino heritage 
depends on literacy. And, furthermore, it is 
only necessary that a few individuals in each 
society be literate so as to preserve access 
to written or printed sources. Indeed, for 
generations the Indian cultures in the more 
isolated societies have got along with a semi- 
professionalization of literacy. A few indi- 
viduals in each village or group of villages 
were trained to read the Mass; the central 
government sent from the city a literate per- 
son to deal with the written communications 
of formal government. The more pagan re- 
ligious ritual was, and still is, stored, un- 
written, in the memories of a small number 
of professionals. Their knowledge is highly 
specialized and is little understood by the 
layman. 

The village school in this area devotes 
little time to instruction other than the pure- 
ly technical; and the little “cultural’’ in- 
struction which it gives has small support in 
other branches of the village life. Some in- 
struction is given in Guatemalan history and 
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geography. What is taught is not reinforced 
by books in the homes, because there are al- 
most no books in the homes. Nor is the in- 
struction closely related to the content of 
oral tradition. The knowledge that Colum- 
bus discovered America is perpetuated in 
the school and is possessed by most Ladinos 
as an item of information, but few people 
whom I interrogated were able to tell me 
that that discovery was the event com- 
memorated by the little celebration which 
the government orders to occur each year in 
the village municipal building on October 
12. (Of course the more sophisticated towns- 
man understands the meaning of the occa- 
sion.) At any rate, Columbus is no tribal or 
village legendary hero. 

As not a great deal is accomplished by 
formal instruction in the school, one might 
suppose the lack to be made up by a great 
deal of deliberate inculcation and discipline 
in the home. At least with regard to the 
rural Ladino society, I am sure that this is 
not the case. Children are taught to do what 
they are expected to do chiefly as an aspect 
of coming to perform the tasks of adults. 
Moments of instruction are not segregated 
from moments of action. Boys are taught to 
farm and girls to cook as they help their 
elders do these things. Along with instruc- 
tion in the practical arts, parents comment 
on conduct, saying what is “‘good”’ and what 
is “bad.” The word pecado is applied to in- 
numerable interdicted acts, from those 
which are regarded as mildly unlucky to 
those to which some real moral opprobrium 
attaches. Some parents will select a serious 
and special moment in which to convey sex 
instruction, and sometimes other subjects 
will be somewhat formally inculcated; but 
on the whole I should say that instruction in 
the home is casual and unsystematized. 

Certainly it is not characteristic of this 
Ladino culture that the young gather around 
the knees of the old to listen reverently to a 
solemn exposition of the holy traditions and 
sacred memories of the people. Indeed, in 
this society, as in our own, it is hard to find 
the holy traditions, let alone to get anyone 
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to listen while they are expounded. Most 
instruction that occurs in the home or out- 
side it is connected with the practical arts of 
life. 

It seems to me interesting that, while few 
of these Ladinos are today teaching their 
children the prayers of their Catholic tradi- 
tion, they do take pains to teach them the 
traditional forms of address and salutation, 
which in these cultures are complicated and 
elaborate. It is characteristic of this people 
that requests and other communications are 
not abruptly and directly presented but are 
wrapped in highly conventional preliminary 
and terminal utterances; also, in general, 
among them polite language is regarded as 
seemly conduct. 

It also seems to me that this formal lan- 
guage is a way in which people preserve their 
personal lives from too easy invasion and 
that it is therefore a useful art. It is, more- 
over, one which every man must practice for 
himself. The case is different with the 
prayers. Apparently it is not thought suffi- 
ciently important that every child have for- 
mal language in which to talk with God. It 
is, however, thought important that the 
prayers be recited by someone on the occa- 
sions of novenas for the saints and following 
a death. But all that is necessary is that one 
or a few persons be available to recite the 
prayers. It would not greatly surprise me if 
in these villages the reciting of Catholic 
prayers became a paid profession, as are 
now the reciting of a Mass by priest or lay- 
man, the teaching of the spoken text of a 
dance-drama, or the playing of the little 
flageolet which accompanies processions 
bearing images of the saints. 

This observation about the teaching of 
prayers and of mannerly speech may be 
generalized into two wider characterizations 
of these Guatemalan cultures. The point of 
view on life is practical and secular rather 
than religious or mystical; and formal activ- 
ity is more than usually large, it seems to 
me, in proportion to the content of symbolic 
meaning which underlies it. This statement 
I am disposed to make about both the In- 
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dian and the Ladino cultures, although there 
are differences of degree or kind in these re- 
spects between the two. 

For the rural Ladinos it may be safely 
asserted that religious pageantry and myth- 
ology do not play a large part in the educa- 
tion of the individual. The Christian epic is 
known very incompletely; it exists in the 
form of many unco-ordinated fragments of 
lore, and it is not vividly presented in any 
coherent or impressive way. These country 
people read very little sacred literature; they 
very rarely hear sermons; and there is no im- 
portant traditional ceremony or drama in 
which it might be expressed. An exception 
in part must be made for the ninefold repeti- 
tion at Christmas time of the journey of 
Mary and Joseph and for the little enact- 
ment of the birth of the child. The effigies of 
and stories about Christ, and in less degree 
and importance of and about the saints, do 
constitute a body of lore in which significant 
traditional conceptions are perpetuated. But 
these ceremonials occupy a very small part 
of the time and interests of the Ladinos, and 
the element of mere entertainment in them 
is very large. 

For the Indian, more is to be said as to 
the contribution of ceremony and myth to 
the educational and cultural process. The 
cult of the saints is more elaborate, and 
ritual observances are more extensive. Jus- 
tification for the statement that the culture 
of the Ladinos is more shallow or less inte- 
grated than that of the Indians is in part to 
be found, it seems to me, in the fact that 
most stories told among Ladinos—and they 
like to tell and to hear stories—deal chiefly 
with fairies, witches, talking animals, and 
the adventures of picaresque personages, 
and that these stories are not regarded as 
true and are not thought of as describing the 
world in which the individual lives. They 
are recognized as fanciful creations that 
serve to entertain. The Indian, on the other 
hand, is disposed to regard the stories which 
he tells as true. Taken as a whole, the In- 
dian’s stories deal with men and animals and 
supernatural beings that he believes to exist 
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about him, and their telling helps to define 
and redefine the conventional world in which 
the Indian lives. 

A story well known in the Indian village 
of San Antonio tells how St. Anthony was 
once a man who dwelt in that village as 
other men, and how, counseled by his friend, 
Christ, whom he sought to rescue when our 
Lord’s enemies were after him, he took the 
form of a saint so as to help the village where 
he lived and worked. The story offers an ex- 
planation for the origin of every significant 
element of costume and accouterment in the 
efigy of St. Anthony as customarily fash- 
ioned and as it exists in the village church; 
and it explains and justifies by reference to 
the saint’s divine will many of the elements 
in the cult now customary: the marimba, 
the masked dancers, the fireworks, incense, 
and candles. Indeed, except that the con- 
tent of the story is of Old World origin, the 
story in feeling and form is quite like many 
origin or hero myths that are told among 
non-Europeanized Indians. 

A study of the educational process among 
these Indians would certainly have to take 
into account the existence of these stories 
and the circumstances under which they are 
told. It is plain that their telling helps to 
communicate and perpetuate the tradition 
of the group. It is significant that in the In- 
dian villages every man passes through a 
series of public services; that in the course of 
many of these employments he spends long 
hours sitting in company with his age-mates 
and his elders, and that the elders at such 
times tell stories and relate episodes. The 
Ladino society is almost entirely without 
such an institution. 

The existence of such a story as the one 
about St. Anthony is another evidence of 
the power within a culture to make itself, if 
such an expression may be employed. We 
may be sure that no priest set out to teach 
just this story to the Indians of the village. 
The story has grown in the course of gen- 
erations of speculation upon an effigy and a 
ritual already sanctified and mysterious. In- 
deed, we catch glimpses of this process today 
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when we hear of Indians who have found 
new explanations for some element of deco 
rative design in church, or when an ethnolo- 
gist’s informant begins to offer speculations 
of his own. 

Yet I am struck with the fact that even 
in the case of the Indian cultures there is 
more form than content in their collective 
life. In this same village of San Antonio 
there is performed every year in Holy Week 
a series of ceremonies occupying several 
days. It is generally understood that these 
ceremonies are a representation of the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, and a general air of gravity 
attends them. But in my notes is a list of 
elements of the ritual for which none of my 
informants has been able to offer any expla 
nation at all. Structures are erected and 
taken down, and effigies are used to which 
no meaning is assigned other than mere cus- 
tom. One could fill many hundreds of pages 
with a detailed account of the goings and 
comings, the processions, the handing-over 
of effigies, the ritual drinking and bowing 
and the like, which custom provides must be 
carried on each year in one of these Indian 
villages among the groups of men in whose 
custody rest the images of the saints. On the 
other hand, even making liberal allowance 
for the relative difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy information on the meanings of these 
acts, I feel sure that little could be said 
about the symbolic connections these acts 
have with the content of tradition. Yet, 
even in so far as these rituals have no sym- 
bolic meaning, they do maintain traditional 
ways within which behavior is regulated, 
and, therefore, they have their place in a 
broad investigation of the educational proc- 
ess in these communities. 

The relatively formal or external aspect 
of much of the Guatemalan cultures is con 
spicuously illustrated in the dance-dramas. 
These are performed by Indians at most In- 
dian festivals and very infrequently are per- 
formed by Ladinos at Ladino festivals. The 
observer sees a score of men dressed in bril- 
liant and fantastic costumes, carrying high- 
ly specialized objects in their hands, and 
dancing, gesturing, and reciting long lines of 
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set speech. The performance might be an 
enactment of some centrally important holy 
myth. It is, as a matter of fact, nothing of 
the sort. There are about a dozen dance- 
dramas known in Guatemala. Most of these 
have spoken text. Specialists possess these 
texts and at festival time are hired to teach 
groups of Indians to speak them and to per- 
form the accompanying dances. The texts 
are in oratorical Spanish, and it is rare that 
an Indian understands well what he is say- 
ing. The general theme of the drama is 
known: if the dance called ‘The Conquest”’ 
is danced, the combat between Alvarado, 
the Spanish invader, and the pagan Indians 
is understood. But the tradition means lit- 
tle to the dancers; they will just as well en- 
act Cortes’ triumph over Montezuma, if 
that dance is cheaper to put on or provides a 
better show. The dance is performed, in- 
deed, because a group of men is willing to 
put money and time into doing something 
lively for the festival. It may be compared 
to putting on a minstrel show in another cul- 
ture, or hiring a merry-go-round. The com- 
parison is not quite fair, but it suggests the 
truth. 

In these societies of which I write, then, 
the educational process is not greatly de- 
pendent upon institutions organized for 
pedagogical purposes or upon organized and 
deliberate instruction within the family or 
other primary group. The ceremonial and 
other expressive customs which we find in 
every society are significant educationally 
here in Guatemala, too; but at least this one 
observer finds that, compared with some 
other societies, there is a great amount of 
formal machinery for the regulation of ac- 
tivities without symbolic 
content. To a marked extent the transmis- 
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sion of culture takes place within a complex 
of regulations: the traditional machinery of 
government and of ritual observances, the 
superimposed police control of the Guate- 
malan national government, the general 
traditional emphasis upon forms of utter- 
ance and conduct. 

Nevertheless, an investigation of the edu- 
cational process in these communities would 
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be far from complete if it were to consider 
only institutions, pedagogic or ceremonial, 
as elements in that process. Here, as else- 
where, the heritage of the group is com- 
municated and modified in situations much 
less clearly defined than any of which men- 
tion has so far been made in this paper. I 
refer to that multitude of daily situations in 
which, by word and gesture, some part of 
the tradition is communicated from one in- 
dividual to another without the presence of 
any formal institution and without any de- 
liberate inculcation. This class of situations 
corresponds in a general way with what 
Spencer called the “primary forms of social 
control.” 

Let us imagine that we are standing un- 
seen outside a house in the village where I 
am living. Within the house some Ladino 
women are praying a novena, and outside it 
six men and two boys stand around a little 
fire and talk. Someone compares the heap- 
ing-up of pine cones made ready for this fire 
to the heaping-up of twigs by Indians at 
certain places on hilltops where, by Indian 
custom, the traveler strokes away the fa- 
tigue from his legs with a twig and then adds 
the twig to a growing pile. As soon as the 
comparison has been made, one man of those 
beside the fire expresses derision at this In- 
dian belief, which is well known to all pres- 
ent. Others briefly indicate similar disbelief 
in the custom. Another man then makes a 
remark to the effect that what does in fact 
serve to relieve tired legs is to rub rum on 
the ankle-bones. A younger man—appar- 
ently unfamiliar with this remedy—asks 
how this can be effective, and the older man 
explains that the rum heats the nerves that 
run near the ankle-bone and that the heat 
passes up the body along the nerves and so 
restores strength. The explanation is ac- 
cepted; the apparent physiological mecha- 
nism provides a warrant for accepting the 
worth of rum as a remedy. 

After a short period of silence, conversa- 
tion begins about snakes, one man having 
recently killed a large snake. A young boy, 
apparently wishing to make an effective con- 
tribution to a conversation in which he has 


as yet played no part, remarks that the coral 
snake joins itself together when cut apart. 
The man who laughed at the Indian belief 
about tired legs scornfully denies the truth 
of the statement about coral snakes. An- 
other older man in the group comes to the 
support of the boy and in a tentative way 
supports the truth of the belief as to coral 
snakes. A younger man says that it is not 
true, because he cut apart such a snake with- 
out unusual result. The skeptical man ap- 
peals to the company; another witness offers 
testimony unfavorable to the belief. The 
boy has not spoken again; the other man 
who ventured to support him withdraws 
from the argument. But this man wishes, it 
seems, to restore his damaged prestige, With 
more confidence he offers the statement that 
some animals cam do unusual things: the 
monkey, when shot by a gun, takes a leaf 
from the tree in which he is sitting and with 
it plugs the wound. The smaller of the two 
boys, who has not yet spoken, adds that the 
jaguar can do this also. Discussion breaks 
out, several persons speaking at once; the 
trend of the remarks is to the effect that, al- 
though undoubtedly the monkey can do as 
described, the jaguar is unable to do so. The 
quick statements of opinion break out al- 
most simultaneously, and very quickly 
thereafter the matter is dropped. The by- 
stander recognizes that there is substantial 
consensus on the points raised; the boy is ap- 
parently convinced. 

We may safely assume that in such a situ- 
ation as this the states of mind of the par- 
ticipants in the conversation with reference 
to the points at issue differ from one another 
less at the conclusion of the conversation 
than they did at the beginning. The matter 
is not ended for any one of them, of course; 
subsequent experiences and conversations 
about fatigue, snakes, and monkeys will 
again modify their conceptions, or at least 
redeclare them. We may suppose also that 
the outcome of this particular conversation 
—an apparent consensus in favor of rum and 
against twigs, supporting the belief about 
monkeys and unfavorable to the beliefs 
about coral snakes and jaguars—will not be 


duplicated exactly in the next conversation 
that occurs among similar men on these sub- 
jects. We are not so simple as to suppose 
that by attending to this little talk we have 
discovered ‘‘the belief’? of the Ladinos on 
these points. The personalities of the influ- 
ential men, the accidents of recent experi- 
ences had with monkeys or snakes, and, in- 
deed, probably also the general tone of the 
moment, which may or may not have been 
favorable to the serious reception of a mar- 
velous story, are among the factors that 
have entered into the situation. They have 
brought about, not a conclusive conviction, 
but a sort of temporary resting-place of 
more or less common understanding. We 
may think of the outcome of such little ex- 
changes of viewpoint as the component of 
many forces. Because each man’s state of 
mind at the time of the conversation is it- 
self the component of many such forces, 
most of which have been exerted within the 
same community of long-intercommunicat- 
ing men and women, it is likely to be not 
greatly different from that of his neighbors. 
Still, there are always individual differences; 
and it is largely in such little happenings as 
that which took place around the pine-cone 
fire that these differences are made influen- 
tial and that they come to be adjusted one 
to another. 

The episode may be recognized as one of 
that multitude by which the heritage is 
transmitted. It was a tiny event in the edu- 
cation of the people. Some part of the heri- 
tage with reference to the treatment of fa- 
tigue and with reference to the behavior of 
certain animals passed from older people to 
younger people—and, indeed, it passed also 
from younger people to older people, for oral 
education is a stream that flows through all 
contemporaries, whatever their ages. 


At the same time it was a small event in 
which the culture of the group underwent a 
change. Some old people in the community 
tell me that when they were young they 
heard about the ability of the coral snake to 
join itself together and did not doubt its 


truth. 
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Perhaps the boy who advanced the belief 
received his first knowledge of it from such 
a grandfather. After this evening around 
the pine-cone fire he will treat grandfather’s 
remarks with a new grain of skepticism. 
Some of the men who took part in this con- 
versation have traveled and have lived in 
the city among men whose tradition dis- 
posed them more readily to laugh at the 
story of the coral snake, and the effects of 
such experiences were also registered in the 
outcome of the evening’s conversation. The 
result of these various influences was to 
shift, though ever so slightly, the center of 
gravity of the community beliefs on these 
points. 

Furthermore, the trifling occurrence was 
also an event in the transmission of tradi- 
tion from one group to another. No Indian 
took part in the conversation, but one man, 
who was born an Indian but had lived long 
among Ladinos, stood silent in the dark 
edges of the group. As an ethnologist who 
has talked with Indians, I know that the be- 
lief about getting rid of fatigue by brushing 
the legs with twigs is by them generally ac- 
cepted, and great credence is given to beliefs 
as to the ability of injured animals to treat 
themselves. Now there has impinged upon 
that silent Indian a set of forces tending to 
shift the center of his belief; and now, when 
he takes part in a similar discussion among 
Indians, he is more likely to be on the skepti- 
cal side of the center of consensus than if he 
had not been here this evening. It is largely 
by the accumulating effect of innumerable 
such occurrences that the culture of the 
Indians and that of the Ladinos are becom- 
ing more and more alike. 

We are not to suppose that it is always 
the Indian who is disposed to change his 
mind so that it becomes more like that of the 
Ladino. For certain reasons the predominat- 
ing trend tends to substitute Ladino tradi- 
tion for that of the Indians. But the Ladino 
has in four hundred years taken on a great 
deal from the Indians—the techniques of 
maize-farming and the use of the sweat bath, 
to mention just two elements—and he still 
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CULTURE AND EDUCATION IN GUATEMALA 


learns from the Indian. The episode around 
the pine-cone fire could be matched by an 
episode in which Indians, showing Ladinos 
the nicked ears of wild animals, by this evi- 
dence tended to persuade the Ladinos that 
these animals were indeed under the domesti- 
cation of a supernatural protector inhabiting 
the woods. 

It is a fair guess that in any society the 
process of education depends more on such 
events as represented in the conversation I 
have reported than it does upon all the for- 
mal pedagogical devices which exist in the 
society. In the speech and gestures which 
take place in the home, in the play and work 
groups, and wherever people talk naturally 
about matters that are interesting to them, 
the tradition is reasserted and redefined. In 
these situations the culture is not merely 
spoken about; it is acted out; it happens be- 
fore the eyes and even through the persons 
of children, who by this means, in large de- 
gree, are educated. This basic part of the 
educational process takes place in every so- 
ciety and probably to such an extent that so- 
cieties are greatly alike in this respect. Upon 
the flow of such experience are erected those 
more clearly defined institutions of the folk 
traditions, as well as the deliberate enter- 
prises of pedagogy and propaganda. As to 
these, societies will be found greatly to dif- 
fer. 

Comparing these particular Guatemalan 
societies with—let us say, that of the 
French-Canadian villages—I should say 
that here education is more secular and more 
casual. These Guatemalan societies seem to 
me relatively meager with respect to organ- 
ized moral convictions and sacred traditions. 
What the Indians tell me about the times of 
their grandfathers suggests strongly that the 
Indian societies have lost in ceremonial rich- 
ness, as I suspect they have lost in the moral 
value and the integration of their local tradi- 
tions. Because I have observed the influence 
of priests in other communities in maintain- 
ing a sacred tradition and in explaining sym- 
bolic significance of traditional rituals, I 
think it likely that, if, indeed, these societies 
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have been becoming more casual and more 
secular, the lessened influence of the Catho- 
lic priests has been one factor in this change. 
The Guatemala of today is well regulated by 
secular government in the interests of public 
order and hygiene. My guess—which is to 
be tested by historical investigation—is that 
secular external regulation (important prob- 
ably even in pre-Columbian times) has 
grown in later years, while that control de- 
pendent upon moral conviction and instruc- 
tion and upon local tradition has declined. 
The school, for these rural people, is another 
form of external regulation rather than an 
expression of local tradition. 

Whatever study of the history of this part 
of rural Guatemala may in fact show, the 
present situation in these societies suggests 
the question of whether a rich culture is com- 
patible with a society in which the mecha- 
nisms for education consist chiefly of formal 
regulations and of casual conversation. The 
comparison between Indian and Ladino so- 
cieties—alike though they are in their gen- 
erally secular character—indicates a corre- 
spondence between certain characteristics of 
culture and certain characteristics of educa- 
tion. The Indian beliefs and tales have rela- 
tion to current life, and more of them have 
moral content or depth than is the case with 
Ladino beliefs and tales. And, second, in the 
Indian societies there is a social-political-re- 
ligious organization—a system of progres- 
sive public services through which all males 
pass—that is largely native to the communi- 
ty, that is a force in social control, and that 
involves relatively sacred things. This or- 
ganization is largely lacking in the Ladino 
societies. These differences may be stated 
in terms of differences in the educational in- 
stitutions of the two peoples: To a greater 
degree than is the case with the Ladinos, the 
Indians hear and tell stories that express and 
justify traditional beliefs; and by passing 
through the hierarchy of services the indi- 
vidual learns the ritual that is the inner and 
relatively sacred side of the formal civic or- 
ganization. Emphasizing characteristics of 
those Guatemalan societies which are more 
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evident in the case of the Ladinos than of the 
Indians, this paper concludes, then, with the 
suggestion that an education which is made 
up, on the one side, of practical regulation 
and instruction without reference to tradi- 
tion and, on the other, has nothing much 


more compulsive and expressive in which to 
exert its influence than the casual contacts of 
everyday life is not likely to educate with 
reference to any greatly significant moral 
values. 
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The young African of today lives in two worlds and belongs fully and completely to neither. European 
education has alienated him from native traditions and imbued him with the values and expectations of 
European culture. At the same time European interests exclude him from the white community and deny 
him the material basis for the style of life he has been taught to aspire to. Education must be transformed to 
close rather than perpetuate this vicious gap between expectation and reality. African schools should train 
their pupils for adaptation to the African environment. Respect for native values should be maintained 
along with the equipment for co-operation with the European community. European wealth should be used 
to provide the basis for fulfilling the claims and needs which Western education has developed. 


THE PROCESSES OF SCHOOLING AND OF 
CULTURAL TRANSMISSION 


I want to start from the axiom that edu- 
cation is something much wider and more 
comprehensive than schooling. By educa- 
tion I mean the integral process of transmis- 
sion of culture. Schooling is that somewhat 
restricted part of it which is professionally 
given by teacher to pupil, by the professional 
educator to those who come under his tute- 
lage in an organized institution of learning. 

In every society, whether it be simple or 
complex, the infant is born naked, untutored, 
endowed only with his innate qualities of 
mind and body; and even those have still to 
be gradually developed in the process, not 
only to acquire the skills and the ideas of his 
culture, but also to develop those moral 
values, social attitudes, and beliefs which 
constitute citizenship and personality in the 
widest sense of the term. In primitive cul- 
tures this integral process of education is 
carried on by the family, by the play group, 
through initiation ceremonies, and by ap- 
prenticeship given by every professional 
group into which the individual is adopted. 

In communities which boast of a more 
highly differentiated civilization the child is 
taken away from home, from playmates and 
occupations, and has to enter a specialized 
institution, the school, which concentrates, 
first, on giving him the elements of general 
knowledge and skills and then, gradually, on 


* This was the last article written by Dr. Mali- 
nowski before his decease last fall. 
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developing (in a few cases at least) profes- 
sional abilities, manual or mental. We know 
that around us, in all the branches of our 
hypertrophied Western civilization, there is 
a rift between school and home, between 
schematized teaching and the direct influ- 
ence of life and its unregimented pursuits. 
This rift has probably assumed pathological 
forms under the new wave of totalitarian 
regimes. There the state, controlling school, 
or juvenile regiment is trying to mold the 
child into a very specific type of personality 
—into what, in fact, is nothing more or less 
than an interchangeable part or cog in a vast 
human mechanism subjected to the central- 
ized control of the totalitarian party in rule. 
Even in democratic communities, however, 
there is a serious problem of harmonizing the 
influences of school and home, of book learn- 
ing and the real, effective apprenticeship to 
life. 

All these difficulties and dangers increase 
immensely when education is given from one 
culture to another, as is the case at present 
in Africa. Under such conditions the school 
is based on systems derived from a highly 
mechanized, capitalistic, and sophisticated 
European civilization, while the life of the 
people still runs largely on the tribal basis. 

We must remember that most (practical- 
ly all) education was started in Africa by the 
Christian missionaries and that even up to 
the present it still remains almost exclusives 
ly in missionary hands. For this the African- 
and their friends and partisans must express 
a deep debt of gratitude. The fact, however, 
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has some important consequences. The 
missionary, even more than the professional 
educator, is endowed with strong faith. 
He not only believes in the value of educa- 
tion—which would be bad enough—but he 
also believes in the saving virtue of spiritual 
uplift. He is deeply convinced that, by im- 
planting the seeds of the right faith in a 
man’s heart, you not only transform him 
spiritually but also give him most (maybe 
all) the privileges of freedom, happiness, 
and, indeed, of wealth and welfare. Now, 
however sympathetically we might turn to 
the point of view of the faithful, enthusiastic 
and zealous, the hard facts of human life and 
human relationships contradict this easy 
solution of human problems. 

The anthropologist has to state, at this 
point, that human culture is a hard and 
heavy reality. Man lives in his culture, for 
his culture, and by his culture. To trans- 
form this traditional heritage, to make a 
branch of humanity jump across centuries of 
development, is a process in which only a 
highly skilled and scientifically founded 
achievement of cultural engineering can 
reach positive results. 

We shall, in a moment, have a closer look 
at the general principles of this cultural 
transformation—or transculturation, as we 
might call it—following the great Cuban 
scholar, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, whose name 
may well be mentioned here, for he is one of 
the most passionate friends of the Africans 
in the New World and a very effective 
spokesman of their cultural value and spon- 
sor of their advancement. 

Let us see how this process of transcultur- 
ation was managed at the beginnings of 
European contact in Africa. The onslaught 
of white civilization on native cultures was 
carried out, we may say, by two columns. 
There was a column of “good will’ toward 
the African, represented by the missionary 
and the educator and often also by some of 
the more sympathetic and enlightened ad- 
ministrative officials. There was also the 
column of “‘good gain.”’ This was represent- 
ed by the predatory elements—by the slave 
raiders in the bad old days when the Dark 
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Continent was subject to this shameful pur- 
suit, and later on by those who wanted to 
exploit the native resources of Africa, as 
well as the native labor, which was indis- 
pensable to the exploitation. The column of 
good will was prepared to give the native 
unstintingly of our knowledge and our 
Christianity, of our sport and our predilec- 
tions for cotton and linen, for soapand water. 
But the other part of the white community 
was not prepared to grant any of the privi- 
leges and consequences of education or of 
Christianity, still less any advantages in 
terms of political power, personal independ- 
ence, and material gain. 

Thus we had, on the one hand, the theory 
that by exorcisms and exhortations the level 
of African life could be raised up to that of a 
European gentleman—that is, an educated 
Christian. The exorcisms were directed 
against witchcraft and polygamy, against 
tribal warfare and cannibalism, against 
going around naked, and also against such 
innocent practices as dancing, beer-drinking, 
or unusual forms of courtship. The African 
had to be “freed from his fear of sorcery and 
supernatural terrors.’”’ He had to be “‘clothed 
in the garb of Christian cleanliness.’’ He was 
promised “‘to live in perpetual peace and 
satisfaction.”’ In this, administrative ruling, 
evangelization, and schooling went hand in 
hand. The anthropologist should immediate- 
ly register here that a great deal of African 
culture was destroyed or undermined in the 
process. The exorcisms produced a negative 
effect. 

What was given instead? First and fore- 
most, the principles of Christianity. The 
native was taught to believe in the Trinity 
and in the Gospels instead of in his tribal 
ancestors, his nature divinities, or the benefi- 
cent powers of constructive magic and to- 
temism. Christianity, however, means, in 
its essence, not merely the affirmation that 
God exists; it implies also the principle that 
all men are the children of God. And here at 
once there came the profound clash due to 
the two-column approach of the Europeans. 
The African might become a fervent believer 
in all the dogmas. He might pay all the 
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price to be paid, giving up his wives and con- 
cubines, his pleasant customs of courtship, 
his dances, and his beer drinks. Yet gradual- 
ly he became aware that he could not wor- 
ship his White God in the same churches 
with the pale-skinned children of Christ. 
He was made aware that, on path or pave- 
ment, in public assembly or in private con- 
verse, he was not the brother of his white 
fellow-Christian—not even the younger 
brother, but rather someone to be shoved 
aside at the white Christian’s fraternal pleas- 
ure and convenience. 

Thus the process of uplift and education, 
started with strong hopes and convictions, 
did not lead to the results desired by mis- 
sionary and native alike. The African lost a 
great deal of his cultural heritage, with all 
the natural privileges which it carried of 
political independence, of personal freedom, 
of congenial pursuits in the wide, open spaces 
of his native land. He lost that partly 
through the predatory encroachments of 
white civilizations, but largely through the 
well-intentioned attempts of his real friends. 
At the same time he did not gain any foot- 
hold in white citizenship in the social and 
cultural world of European settlers, officials, 
and even missionaries and educators—a 
foothold the promise of which was implicit in 
the very fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity and education alike. 

In order to understand more fully the 
reasons for all those thwarted and wrecked 
attempts at uplift, in order to appreciate the 
nature of the process and its consequence, 
let us turn toour little anthropological work- 
shop and consider more fully the nature of 
human civilization and the place of the edu- 
cational mechanisms within its context. 


EDUCATION AS A CULTURAL PROCESS 


We can define culture as the body of ma- 
terial appliances, the types of social organi- 
zation, customs, beliefs, and moral values 
which man needs and wields as an instru- 
mentality in the adjustment to his environ- 
ment and the satisfaction of his needs. 
Every culture, simple or highly differenti- 
ated, must, first and foremost, provide man 


with his nutritive maintenance, allow him to 
reproduce, provide him with bodily comforts 
and with safety against the forces of envi- 
ronment and against animal or human foes. 
Culture, however, raises man above his mere 
animal needs. 

Culture thus satisfies first the organic 
standard of living and then adds an increased 
artificial standard of enjoyment, in which 
aesthetic pleasures, joys of companionship, 
and creative achievements can be developed. 
In all this, culture is an organic unit. The 
anthropologist recognizes more and more 
fully how dangerous it is to tamper with 
any part or aspect of culture, lest unforesee- 
able consequences occur. To educate one 
community out of its culture and to make 
it adopt integrally a much more highly dif- 
ferentiated civilization can be done only in 
a gradual, well-considered, and extremely 
well-informed way. Thus, for instance, the 
change from one type of sexual ethics to an- 
other may be desirable from the theological 
or moralistic point of view. But such a 
change invariably implies the reorganization 
not only of courtship and marriage but also 
of the family and the kinship system. 

Again, to abolish the belief in sorcery 
seems a very simple and invariably desirable 
achievement. If we remember, however, 
that the belief in sorcery is not the cause but 
the consequence of the hard, inescapable 
facts of human misfortune, disease, and 
death, matters cease to be so simple. The 
Africans do not accuse one another of sorcery 
wantonly, out of malice or superstition. 
This belief has grown up through ages and in 
response to conditions in which the knowl- 
edge of medicine and pathology is rudi- 
mentary and of preventive medicine, non- 
existent. Examined carefully, scientifically 
and sympathetically, the belief in sorcery 
appears as a very crude but sometimes very 
effective means of managing misfortune, 
disease, and the threat of death in terms of 
human machinations or the influence of 
manageable spiritual anger rather than in 
terms of inexorable decrees of destiny. 

If you think of African witchcraft, spirit 
doctrine, or magic as an almost exact parallel 
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to certain modern religious or even scientific 
forms of treatment, you will see the point 
more clearly. The Christian Scientist, who 
affirms and apparently believes that mis- 
fortune and illness are effluvia of evil 
thoughts pouring out from within the soul 
or from the social environment, handles the 
threats to human welfare very much as does 
the African witch doctor. The famous Nancy 
school of mental therapy, which established 
both a preventive hygiene and a psycho- 
logical increase of organic resistance by the 
simple formula of autosuggestion, proceeds 
on the same lines as does the Bantu Inanga, 
who tells his patient that the evil influences 
have been removed and the bad substrata of 
sorcery counteracted. 

The real cure for the belief in witchcraft 
and sorcery must go to the root of the evil 
and not to its innocuous psychological con- 
sequences. Give the Africans better nourish- 
ment, better housing, systems of preventive 
medicine, and adequate medical care, and 
then, but then only, will they stop bothering 
about sorcerers, flying witches, or ancestral 
spirits. 

We can already see from these one or two 
examples that transculturation—the trans- 
formation of living conditions, of ideas, be- 
liefs, and social forms—is something very 
much more comprehensive than the process 
of education. This, again, should not pro- 
ceed by destroying first and then wondering 
what can be put in its place. It ought to be 
accomplished by the positive building-up, 
first and foremost, of sound living conditions 
and then of ideas and principles adequate to 
this cultural improvement. 

We can see now the theoretical scheme 
which our brief analysis of culture and of 
education suggests to us. Education, under 
normal conditions, is the transmission of cul- 
ture from one generation to another. Under 
conditions of culture change or transcultura- 
tion it implies not merely the transmission 
of one system but the welding-together of 
two. And here, when in addition to cultural 
differences there enter two more complicat- 
ing factors—that of race and of difference in 


level of development—the situation becomes 
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both complex and fraught with dangerous, 
(not to say tragic) possibilities. 


THE THREE PHASES OF EDUCATION: BIRTH- 
RIGHT, MOLDING, AND CHARTER OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


In order to introduce some clarity into 
the confusion which interracial education al- 
ways implies, let us first consider the process 
as one of supply and demand. In each com- 
munity, simple or mixed, there is a demand 
for new members. Education in the form of 
schooling and apprenticeship to life is the 
process of supply which ought to meet the 
demand. When we have two strata or two 
groups divided by race, cultural level of de- 
velopment, and type of citizenship, the 
meeting-point between supply and demand 
becomes complicated. There is the need or 
the demand for new citizens. Immediately, 
however, there arises a question: Citizens of 
what type? Citizens prepared for which 
tasks? Citizens endowed with what kind of 
status? 

It becomes clear at once that if we intro- 
duce a type of schooling which normally is 
organized and meant to produce European 
citizens, with a lifework, a status, and a set 
of privileges adapted to white European con- 
ditions, such schools may not meet the spe- 
cific demand of the mixed community, which 
obviously is divided by such elements as the 
Color Bar, race prejudice, and the unwilling- 
ness to grant educated Africans the position 
and status which education implies. 

We might formulate our scheme even 
more in detail. Like all processes of produc- 
tion, education implies the raw materials, 
the mechanisms of molding or fashioning, 
and the open market for the finished prod- 
uct. To translate these somewhat metaphor- 
ical terms into concrete concepts, we can say 
that all education, taken in its widest cul- 
tural context, presents three definite phases: 
birthright, molding of personality, and the 
charter of citizenship. On each of these 
points we shall have important differences to 
register when we approach interracial and 
intercultural education as opposed to the 


simple transmission of traditional skills, 


Ideas, and values within a homogeneous 
group. 

As regards birthright, a human being is 
born with a biological endowment and also 
with his social and cultural destiny largely 
defined by the fact of his birth. Thus birth- 
right is determined partly by biological he- 
redity, partly by cultural inheritance. Inour 
own civilization we have recognized this 
fully; and the second phase of education— 
that of schooling or molding—takes definite 
cognizance of the health, the I.Q., and also 
the original social and cultural endowment 
of the child. The type of schooling and teach- 
ing has to be definitely adapted to birth- 
right. The better this adjustment is weighed, 
planned, and effected, the more certain will 
be the charter of citizenship received by the 
human product at the end of his education. 
Obviously this charter is the demand for a 
trained individual; for the place which soci- 
ety is ready to grant him in the body politic; 
for the duties and also the economic rewards 
and privileges implicit in his cultural per- 
formance. 

As regards birthright, we obviously are 
faced in Africa, as elsewhere where two races 
coexist, with the vexed problem of race. I 
shall state here only epigrammatically my 
anthropological conviction that no grading 
of races into “inferior and superior,” into 
“dominant and subordinate,” has any scien- 
tific basis whatsoever. To this I should like 
to add immediately that in my opinion we 
need not assume a complete identity in all 
racial characters. It is, indeed, my convic- 
tion that certain differential abilities, cer- 
tain specific contributions of one variety of 
the human species as against another, ought 
to be appreciated, developed, and regarded 
as an essential asset in interracial co-opera- 
tion. 

Pretentious but only pseudoscientific con- 
clusions often have been drawn concerning 
the character of a race, its abilities, and its 
cultural possibilities from physical measure- 
ments. Even in Africa, and fairly recently, 
we had attempts made at a depreciation of 
African intelligence and capacity by refer- 
ence to a smaller volume of the skull. Since, 
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however, there is no way whatsoever of in- 
ferring from the material substratum of in- 
telligence to its pragmatic value in perform- 
ance, such attempts are completely worth- 
less. 

The application of intelligence tests, es- 
pecially when these are used with reference 
to two groups who live under different cul- 
tural conditions, seems also inconclusive. A 
yardstick to measure human intelligence or 
personal character is not easy to devise. 
Tests and examinations may be of some use 
when applied to very specific cultural situa- 
tions and as a measure of concrete specific 
processes of learning. To assess the general 
character of one race as against another,they 
probably will never serve any useful pur- 
pose. 

The only means of effective rating of races 
is the principle that race is as race does. And 
here I should like once more to quote from a 
lecture, one which was not delivered before 
an African audience but was addressed to a 
white community who have shown the 
greatest tendency to discriminate against 
their African fellow-citizens: 


The African race . . . . shows signs of develop- 
ing strongly in the New World, as well as in its 
own home. The birthright, that is, the innate 
capacity of the Africans, and the limits of these, 
have not yet been explored. All evidence points 
to the conclusions that the African child re- 
sponds as well to any type of schooling as does 
the European.? 


So much for the innate birthright of the 
Africans. As regards the cultural birthright, 
the native in Africa has been profoundly af- 
fected by the encroachments of European 
colonists and colonial agencies. Today, in 
any part of Africa, the child is born no more 


2 I am quoting this from an address given in 1934 
before a South African white audience at Johannes- 
burg, with the present prime minister, Jan Smuts, in 
the chair. At that time, as on many other occasions, 
I have been able to expatiate upon the incredible 
strides made by Africans in the New World; to point 
out the leadership of New World Africans in art, in 
literature, and in scholarship; indeed, to mention 
among others, the achievements of this very univer- 
sity at which I have now the privilege of speaking 
[Fisk University]. 
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to a world of freedom where the integral ter- 
ritory belongs to him and his people; where 
he can choose among the careers which, 
though limited, were well adapted to his 
cultural interests and personal inclinations. 
The modern African on his continent lives in 
a world which is politically subject, economi- 
cally dependent, culturally spoon-fed, and 
molded by another race and another civiliza- 
tion. 

The young African of today has to make 
a living, and in this he has two worlds, as it 
were, to depend upon. He belongs to neither 
of these fully and completely—that is, after 
he has undergone the process of European 
training. For he becomes, through this, 
partly alienated from pure tribal tradition 
but never completely adopted into the white 
community. His clear and unquestionable 
cultural birthright has been taken from him. 
What does he receive instead? 

This brings us to the process of school- 
ing, or molding. Education, in the sense of 
school training, is a key word used by all 
those whites who are sincerely in sympathy 
with the natives, who represent and lead the 
column of good will. Everywhere we find 
as the panacea for all the troubles ‘“‘educa- 
tion and more education, better education 
and higher education.” And as the second 
theme in this counterpoint of good will, we 
find the exhortation that the native should 
give up his tribal system and his supersti- 
tions, his heathen ways and his own cultural 
outlook. 

Obviously, no one in his senses would now- 
adays try to belittle the value of schooling. 
The point which I am trying to make here is 
that education in the sense of schooling is 
but one phase of a process. It is a means to 
an end. You teach or train a man or a wo- 
man to better skills or greater efficiency, to 
moral or intellectual abilities. The end is to 
use these abilities and also to gain the ad- 
vantages in terms of income, influence, and 
privilege. To put it crudely, I would sug- 
gest that for every pound or dollar spent in 
training there ought to be ten budgeted for 
the improvement of native conditions of life, 
for the purchase of more soil for the native, 
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and for the creation of opportunities in man- 
ual and intellectual work, of which the Afri- 
cans now are almost completely deprived. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLING IN AFRICA 


The technique of conducting elementary 
and higher schooling in Africa is not a sub- 
ject which can be discussed in detail in a few 
pages. Indeed, it would not be easy to under- 
take a treatise on it, since we have but a 
limited documentary evidence on the sub- 
ject. This in itself is not very reliable. Part 
of the work consists of programs, ideals, and 
expressions of good will but little related to 
what actually happens. There is also some 
literature containing more or less pertinent 
criticism, 

The anthropology of culture contact and 
change—that is, of transculturation—is in 
its infancy. During my association with the 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Culture, I have attempted to train a 
number of young workers in the methodsand 
problems of anthropological field work di- 
rected frontally toward the study of what 
actually happens in native schools, on mis- 
sion stations and labor compounds, and in 
so-called detribalized African communities. 
Some of this work has already been pub- 
lished, mostly in the journal Africa. Some 
still awaits the light of day. 

We have also to remember that under the 
various colonial systems the education of 
Africans has divergent aims, techniques, and 
implications. The French colonial school, 
largely political and antireligious, aims at 
the production of African Frenchmen. Por- 
tuguese schooling, as far as it exists, is large- 
ly carried out by foreign missions, partly 
under government control devoid of any 
definite constructive program. In the Bel- 
gian Congo, schooling is largely dominated 
by industrial and commercial interests. In 
the British colonies most teaching is still 
done by missions and is only supervised by 
educational departments. 

Through all this, however, there run two 
or three general problems or principles; and 
we shall have to confine ourselves to these, 
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having primarily the British colonial areas, 
as well as the Union of South Africa, in view. 
Here we find perhaps the greatest problem 
raised by the coexistence of two principles or 
slogans: “The Africans must be given the 
best European education,” and Afri- 
cans must be developed on African lines.” 

It is clear that each principle represents 
one side of the problem and that each re- 
mains an empty slogan unless analyzed more 
fully and formulated more clearly. To give 
an African child the best type of European 
education would mean to prepare him for 
the best type of European life. But if you 
give a young African all the best European 
interests and values and raise in him the ex- 
pectations, hopes, and claims which you can 
satisfy in your own children, and then send 
him back to his tribe or compel him to work 
on the other side of the Color Bar, you ob- 
viously not merely waste your time and his 
but also inflict on him a grievous injury. He 
has been educated to a life-task which he will 
never be allowed to exercise. Instead, he is 
compelled to accept a remuneration in terms 
of money, standard of living, and status, 
which profoundly clashes with the expecta- 
tions raised. 

As regards the principle of educating the 
African on African lines, this is hardly less 
fallacious. First of all, such an education 
can obviously best be given the African in 
his home, among his playmates, and by his 
elders. A school conducted by Europeans is 
perhaps the worst agency for imparting gen- 
uine African education. The slogan can only 
mean, as it often does, to educate Africans to 
an inadequate and inferior position within 
the lower caste of a mixed community. 
Again, the African today needs something 
more than merely to be brought up to the 
ways and traditions of his own community, 
tribal or detribalized. His education must 
prepare him to face the realities of European 
encroachment. He is necessary within the 
compounded community, for the European 
depends upon him. He must know some- 
thing about European ways of behavior, 
about the manner in which law and justice 
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will be administered to him, about the way 
in which he will be treated or ill-treated. 

We must, therefore, draw the simple con- 
clusion that African education has to pro- 
ceed on two fronts. The child has to receive 
a type of schooling which will prepare him— 
and prepare him advantageously—for his 
contacts, his contests, and his co-operation 
with Europeans. He has to be taught sub- 
jects and skills which give him the maximum 
chance as regards European employment. 
And he has to be forewarned and forearmed 
against all the dangers and discriminations 
which he will suffer. Tragic and depressing 
as this sounds, it obviously means that real- 
ism is safer than wishful thinking and that 
the school might as well face squarely the 
end of the road on which it is leading the 
child and not impart hopes and illusions 
which are bound to be shattered. 

The second front of African education 
must be based on the principle that school- 
ing should not in any way increase the dis- 
integration and the rift which is very often 
created between the educated African and 
his fellow-tribesmen. 

All this means, obviously, that the educa- 
tion which we organize and give to the Afri- 
can child in the special schools cannot pro- 
ceed alone. It has to be somehow welded and 
harmonized with such apprenticeship to 
file as the child receives at home and in the 
village and which makes him a member of 
his own community, tribe, race, and culture. 
The two important principles here implied 
are that whatever the child learns in school 
should not estrange him or her from mem- 
bership in his own society. He should not 
merely be prevented from developing a con- 
tempt for his own traditional heritage and 
his own race; he ought also to be taught the 
meaning, the value, and the importance of 
such African customs, ideas, and institutions 
which still survive. This would teach him to 
respect his own culture and to be proud of 
being a member of the African race. That 


this is not an empty phraseology will be 
shown briefly; it is common knowledge to 
those acquainted with present conditions in 
Africa. 
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On the other hand, pure African educa- 
tion is not a task to be undertaken by the 
European school. It is a reality to be respect- 
ed by the teachers but not a subject to be 
directly imparted by them. The preparation 
for work under the modern African condi- 
tions—a preparation which may consist 
merely of literacy, appreciation of what 
European culture means, and an acquaint- 
ance with the best ways of gaining employ- 
ment within the new framework of change 
is also indispensable. As regards this part of 
education, however, it should be given not in 
order to satisfy European aims or ideas of 
uplift but rather so as to prepare the African 
for his own tasks, in his own interests, and 
from a genuine and realistic point of view. 

Through all this the three principles men- 
tioned above run clearly: respect for African 
birthright; the clear vision of the charter of 
citizenship implied—that is, the opportuni- 
ties and advantages to be gained from edu- 
cation; and the adjustment of the specialized 
phase, that of teaching and molding of char- 
acter to both birthright and charter. Indeed, 
the fuller and better founded the charter of 
citizenship, the more we shall find that the 
birthright of the African, which in its native, 
natural form we have taken away from him, 
will be at least partly replaced by something 
new, yet of substantial value. 


EDUCATION ON AFRICAN LINES 


We have dismissed this principle when it 
functions merely as a vague slogan. We 
have now to reformulate it as a reality. As 
such, it refers rather to what happens out- 
side the school, which should affect the school 
only in so far as actual teaching should 
neither interfere with nor destroy native 
training but, on the contrary, respect it and 
become adjusted to it. 

The question might be raised, especially 
when we consider the so-called detribalized 
parts and sections of modern Africa, as to 
whether African education is not impossible 
and unnecessary. Facts prove that, on the 
contrary, African education is still urgently 
necessary and that it is in existence—hence, 
certainly possible. The African, because of 
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the European attitudes toward him, has to 
live among people of his own color. After his 
term of service in a European-managed 
mine or plantation, he returns to his tribe 
and continues to live a largely tribal life. 
The detribalized sections on farms or in na- 
tive townships are efficiently “‘segregated”’ 
and must rely on their own companionship 
and on a new type of culture—a culture 
which certainly is not typically European. 
If we were to study the conditions among the 
civilized and even highly educated Bantu 
classes of South Africa, we should find that 
the custom of lobola, or bride-price, is still 
practiced. The language spoken is often the 
vernacular. The kinship code in matters of 
obligations, attitudes, and taboos still rules 
supreme. A new African nationalism or con- 
servatism on the rebound is rapidly forming. 

Not only are many old customs and tradi- 
tions retained, but a new African culture is 
being developed. We have, for instance, the 
increasing growth of independent African 
Christian churches. In these churches, dog- 
ma, ritual, and ethics are in an interesting 
way a new creative development of African 
genius. Sometimes such independent church- 
es even incorporate certain old customs, 
such as polygamy, and the Bantu marriage 
law; elements of initiation rites and of ances- 
tor-worship. They are always a reformula- 
tion of Christianity in terms of the new 
needs of the detribalized or partly detribal- 
ized African community. 

As regards economics, we have a new in- 
dependent type of Bantu trade-unionism 
and socialism. The Africans in the Union 
and in other parts of East Africa are also 
developing their own mutual aid associa- 
tions, their own clubs and own forms of 
entertainment. New dances, new games, 
and new types of licit or illicit liquor-brew- 
ing satisfy the needs for entertainment, 
amusement, and nonreligious uplift. 

The reasons for this formation of a new 
African culture (which is not so much a 
mixture of African traditionalism with 
European elements as it is a creative re- 
interpretation in which many entirely new 
ideas, principles, rules, and even devices are 


improvised) are not difficult to find. The 
African has to create his own ways of life be- 
cause he is not allowed to participate fully; 
indeed, he is not admitted to any participa- 
tion in white citizenship and in white life. 

Culture can be effectively transmitted 
only by the full admission of those who have 
to adopt it into the community which prac- 
tices it. The Africans are constantly ex- 
horted by teachers and missionaries alike to 
become “civilized”; that means, to assimi- 
late as far as possible to the white commu- 
nity. They are effectively prevented from 
doing it by the system of segregation, by the 
Color Bar legislation, by being excluded 
from most of the benefits and privileges 
which must accompany the status of an 
educated, civilized man or woman. They 
have, obviously, to fall back on their own re- 
sources. In many regions and in many re- 
spects they go back to their own system of 
kinship, to their laws of marriage, to their 
initiation practices, and to some of their own 
entertainments. When this is not possible 
because they have been too strongly trans- 
formed (as in religion, for instance), they 
have to devise new forms of it adapted to 
their political, economic, and social position. 
They have to cling either to the old kinship 
system or to new forms of kinship solidarity ; 
since, when out of work or in financial trou- 
ble or in illness, they are not provided by the 
European with systems of insurance, they 
cannot become members of friendly societies 
run by whites, and they often do not even 
have adequate hospital facilities. They 
would probably adapt readily to the Euro- 
pean Christian family if they were given the 
means of adequate housing and if they were 
received by their European neighbors as 
guests in friendly intercourse. Since, how- 
ever, the economic, technical, 2nd social 
means of establishing a European household 
are not there, something new has to be 
created. 

I have attempted to show that even the 
detribalized portion of the African commu- 
nity does not and cannot live within the 
framework of European civilization. Large 
portions of Africa, however, are still under 
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tribal conditions. The Africans are fed by 
their own primary production, and it can be 
proved that even the detribalized natives re- 
ceive a large portion of their wealth from the 
tribal areas. In many areas the political 
organization is still a going concern, whether 
recognized by the Europeans or not. African 
religion is still alive, and it works, even when 
driven underground. 

In both regions—that is, in the tribal por- 
tions and in those areas where a new African 
culture is gradually developing—part of the 
educational process has to be given to the 
African child by his African setting. The 
concept of education developed by modern 
functional anthropology implies that train- 
ing must exist in every culture. The tradi- 
tion and the organization within every com- 
munity has to be preserved by being handed 
down from one generation to another. If 
we were to take the African culture as it 
stands now, we should have, obviously, to 
consider what the child learns in his domestic 
setting; how he is affected by initiation cere- 
monies and the apprenticeship to technical 
skills, by a knowledge of custom and princi- 
ple which is given to him as he enters the 
various institutions of which he is a part. 

I cannot here enter more fully into the de- 
tails of the African educational agencies. 
Here, again, it must be remembered that we 
have a field of ethnographic research which 
has been somewhat neglected by official an- 
thropology. I have elsewhere summed up 
the salient points of African education as it 
happens at home, within the group of play- 
mates, at initiation ceremonies, through age- 
grade organizations, and the institution of 
Bantu regiments. 

These processes ought to be known and 
appreciated by the missions and teachers 
and the educational departments of colonial 
administrations. The school ought to take 
cognizance of these processes in giving the 
scholars at least a full understanding of what 
the function, the importance, and the value 
of African traditional customs and institu- 


3 “Native Education and Culture Contact,” Jn- 
ternational Review of Missions, October, 1936, pp. 
480-515. 
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tions are. The details as regards skill, knowl- 
edge, and instructions cannot be given in the 
school. In this the European or the Euro- 
pean-trained native teacher is not compe- 
tent. But he could, and he ought to, explicit- 
ly show and state his appreciation of African 
family life and marriage law. He ought to 
teach the children to respect their tribal el- 
ders and parents and even to be aware of the 
value of ancestor-worship. The teacher 
might show that initiation ceremonies are 
not an evil heathen custom but that they are 
an important agency in imparting respect 
for tradition. The young African must be 
made aware of the significance and value of 
his tradition instead of being taught to de- 
spise it, as it happens mostly at present. 

Another practical point which can be 
made here is that a definite co-operation 
between tribal elders or the important mem- 
bers of a detribalized community and the 
scholastic authorities should be established. 
When working in tribal areas or in the native 
townships of South Africa and the Rhodesi- 
as, I constantly come across complaints from 
both sides. The school has a permanent 
grievance that no co-operation is given by 
domestic or local authorities of the African 
race and that, instead, the children are con- 
stantly compelled to take part in some eco- 
nomic pursuits or tribal festivities or domes- 
tic events. The Africans, on the other hand, 
resent the time which the children have to 
give to schooling, which in one way they 
appreciate yet in many ways they have not 
been made to understand. A co-operation 
between parents and schools, a system which 
we are now trying to introduce in our own 
educational institutions, is even more neces- 
sary under interracial conditions. 

These practical suggestions are not just 
armchair dreams of an enthusiastic anthro- 
pologist. I could adduce evidence of such 
tendencies and movements from the writ- 
ings of enlightened missionaries, from educa- 
tional reports, and even from actual occur- 
rences in various parts of Africa.‘ 


4I should like to refer here to the important vol- 
ume, Essays Catholic and Missionary, ed. E. R. Mor- 
gan (1926), especially to the article, “The Christian 
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TRAINING IN EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Even if we were to confine ourselves here 
to the British colonies and the Union of 
South Africa, the technicalities of the prob- 
lem would escape any brief summary. We 
should have to discuss the missionary point 
of view under government supervision; the 
elementary schools in the Bush and co- 
ordinating educational attempts, such as 
the Joanes movement, and technical schools 
and native colleges giving an equivalent of 
university training. 

Instead of a detailed analysis of such facts 
(which would take up a volume and for 
which we have only scanty and scattered 
data), I shall quote an experienced teacher 
and organizer of education—a convinced 
Christian, and one who is in sympathy both 
with our religion and culture and with the 
interests of the Africans. 


It is a common criticism of our educational 
policy in Africa that education, from the African 
point of view, has come to mean unrelated in- 
formation, the acquiring of literary skill and 
languages, but that it has had singularly little 
influence in the life of the masses of the people. 
[t has not resulted, as we hoped, in the adoption 
of improved habits in elementary matters of 
food and clothing, the care of babies and the 
practice of agriculture by the communities 
around the school. Schools have been isolated 
centres of “learning”? rather than centres of 
training for a life of action. Their influence has 
been strangely confined to the individuals who 
have there learned to read, write or do sums in 
arithmetic. To them the tools of learning have 
been primarily decorative or profitable to them- 
selves rather than practical and useful in their 
familiar social background.5s 


Approach to Non-Christian Customs” by the Rt. 
Rev. W. V. Lucas, Bishop of Masasi. A notable ex- 
periment in a co-operative school, which has been 
started by W. B. Mumford at Malangali, is described 
by the originator in ““Malangali School,” Africa, III 
(July, 1930). In Swaziland, the paramount chief, 
Sobhuza II, has successfully transformed the nation- 
al school of his Protectorate into a co-operative in- 
stitution, very much on the lines advocated here, 


$s J. W. C. Dugall, “School Education and Native 
Life,” Africa, ITI, 51. 
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In commenting on this, I would say only 
that some elements of ordinary European 
knowledge are necessary for the African and 
that these, on the whole, are given to him. 
For many—though by no means all—of the 
natives, reading and writing, the elements 
of arithmetic, of bookkeeping, and of the 
skills necessary in running European tools or 
even machines, are very useful. But here 
one or two important principles might be 
laid down. The differentiation of European 
schools for Africans is at present based on 
the interests of Europeans and not on those 
of the African community. It isa differentia- 
tion according to whether the teaching is 
given by the Roman Catholics or the Dutch 
Lutherans, by groups who believe in Indi- 
rect Rule or those who are convinced that 
the African must be assimilated as rapidly 
as possible. 

The fundamental principle here advocat- 
ed is that some comprehensive planning of 
African schools, if possible for the continent 
as a whole, should be made—and made in 
the interests of the population and not of 
those who are guiding the system, very often 
to satisfy their own ideals, predilections, 
tastes, or even vested interests. Thus, for in- 
stance, in completely tribal regions, especial- 
ly such as Nigeria or Tanganyika Territory 
or Northern Rhodesia, where Indirect Rule 
has been granted, the schools ought to be 
very much more adjusted to tribal life. In- 
direct Rule, as is well known, is the preserva- 
tion of African institutions—political, social, 
and even religious—with a considerable lati- 
tude in autonomy and self-determination. In 
such regions schools which primarily aim at 
estranging the child from his own tradition 
and cultural setting become an absurdity. 
In many parts of Africa even the acquisition 
of the European language is a mere waste of 
time. 

An entirely different type of school might 
be advocated for regions where a great deal 
of autonomy is combined with a progressive 
political administration and African re- 
sponse. We have tribes such as the Chagga 
on the Kilimanjaro; the Kikuyu living round 
Mount Kenya; and many other communi- 


ties in Uganda and round the Lakes where 
cotton, coffee, sisal hemp, and other cash 
produce are being developed by native en- 
terprise, very often with native capital. 
There, obviously, a different type of training 
is necessary. To compete with European 
planters, the native must know how to or- 
ganize into co-operatives; how to carry on 
accountancy or control white accountants; 
how to appreciate economic factors at home 
and abroad. In such regions not only must 
the three R’s be taught, as well as a good 
knowledge of English, but also schools for 
well-trained technical and business manage- 
ment ought to be developed. This is, again, 
not a mere fantasy. Such movements have 
been set into motion by the inevitable pres- 
sure of facts. Yet there is no comprehensive 
planning, no full map of Africa, with its cul- 
tural necessities and its educational instru- 
mentalities plotted out systematically. 
There are other regions where the native 
depends economically upon European enter- 
prises. This, obviously, refers primarily to 
the Union, to the Protectorates, and to large 
parts of Portuguese Africa as well as the 
Rhodesias. In such regions I would suggest 
that the schools ought to prepare the young 
boy or girl for the very tasks and conditions 
under which he or she will have to work. 
There is no doubt for me that the vexed 
question of the linguistic medium of teaching 
ought to be solved in such regions by adopt- 
ing definitely the dominant European lan- 
guage of the area. In the earliest grades 
there ought to be teachers conversant in the 
vernacular who can impart the knowledge 
of English or French, maybe also Portuguese 
and Afrikaans. Later on, however, teaching 
ought to be given in the dominant European 
language of the region. I would like to see 
the cultivation of the several substitute, 
semi-African languages, such as Swahili, 
Hausa, or Arabic, gradually eliminated. 


As regards higher types of teaching, the 
most important point here refers to the final 
phase of the process—that is, to the charac- 
ter of citizenship. It is hard on a community 
if opportunities for professional development 
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are granted but opportunities for the exer- 
cise of a profession are withheld. 

It is hardly necessary for me to frame an 
indictment of many features of the present 
system. Associated as education has usually 
been either with missionary uplift or with a 
direct attempt at refashioning the African 
into the guise of a civilized Frenchman or 
Belgian, the religious and the lay education 
alike has produced the effect of estranging 
the scholar from his own community, of mak- 
ing him dislike and despise his parental 
home, his village, and his tribe. The church 
elders or the members of the “civilized élite”’ 
in French or Belgian Africa have been made 
into the stronghold of anti-African feeling 
and opinion. 

Were it possible to extend the élite to all 
the tribesmen, or the privileges enjoyed by 
the few wealthier and better-established 
African teachers or elders to the whole com- 
munity, there would be no serious objection 
to a transition from things African to things 
European. But it has been stated here, 
again and again, that a complete transition 
of the whole of Africa to European standards 
would involve, first, the complete withdraw- 
al of Europeans from Africa so as to restore 
the land, the political power, and opportuni- 
ties which are now usurped at the African’s 
expense. Not only that. It would be neces- 
sary to pour capital from Europe and the 
whole Western world into the Dark Conti- 
nent, and the fruits of this should not be 
garnered, as now, by European capitalists 
but presented to the Africans. As long as we 
are not prepared to do this, the worst we can 
do to the Africans is to make them despise 
their own conditions of life and, at the same 
time, prevent them from adopting the new 
conditions which we teach them to appreci- 
ate and value. 

The disparagement of ancestor-worship 
and beer drinks, of African interests and 
pursuits, is, therefore, a most undesirable 
by-product of the one-sided European-con- 
trolled and European-aimed education on 
European lines. The only thing which we 
ought to give them from this point of view is 
the maximum preparation for contact with 
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the white community. The African ought to 
be taught what are his rights and his claims, 
and also his duties and liabilities. He ought 
to obtain a clear idea from the outset of how 
much he will be allowed to claim politically, 
economically, and socially. He ought to be 
shown also where the artificially imposed 
disabilities, which differ from one area to an- 
other but are never absent, will cut across 
his career and those hopes and expectations 
which education always induces. The school- 
ing we give him should never be subversive of 
his respect for his own tribal dignity or racial 
characteristics. 


THE CHARTER OF CITIZENSHIP 


This concept has been the leitmotiv of all 
our argument. Ideally and normally, the 
higher the education obtained by an individ- 
ual, the better his position in a community 
ought to become. This is, obviously, not 
fully at work even among ourselves. A 
movie star, a successful bootlegger, a fraudu- 
lent stockbroker, a political boss—whether 
his name be Adolf Hitler or Mayor Plague or 
anything else—receives a finer and fuller re- 
ward in income, respect, and social position 
than the most learned rabbi, professor, of 
pundit. But, by and large, education—es- 
pecially in the wider sense of development or 
abilities, personality, and foresight—does 
raise the standard of living, of personal in- 
fluence, and of social importance. 

Under conditions of interracial teaching, 
however, almost the reverse is true. At 
times even elementary education received by 
a child becomes a mere waste of time, a 
handicap in the learning of really useful 
skills through tribal apprenticeship, and an 
injury through partial estrangement from 
tribal ways. Cases could be quoted, from 
some parts of Africa, where a technical 
school had been opened for the training of 
skilled labor and African engineers while 
soon after its establishment discriminating 
legislation forbade, in the same area, skilled 
African labor to be used. Colleges and uni- 
versities train people for professions in which 
there are but few openings, with definitely 
inadequate rewards. Again, the highly edu- 


cated African is put at a disadvantage in 
that his hopes and expectations have been 
raised, his sensitivity increased, and then 
his person submitted to all the discrimina- 
tions, pass-laws, and indignities which are 
lavished on any and every African. 

The charter of citizenship, which is per- 
haps the most sacred and inalienable right of 
an educated man, is set at naught in Africa 
for an African because of the policy of segre- 
gation, the laws of Color Bar, and the facts 
of political disabilities, the absence of rights 
to organize, and the absence of full, impartial 
justice. I add to this the artificial restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement, the ex- 
clusion from equal comradeship in places of 
entertainment, parks, and other means of 
public amenity; and you will see what agen- 
cies cut at the charter. 

Let us have a look at the economic oppor- 
tunities given by education. In so far as we 
still have tribal areas run by old African 
tradition, European education has added 
but little to the native charter of citizenship. 
In fact, as we have seen, it detracts from it. 
In detribalized parts of the Union and other 
colonies we have to distinguish. In some 
areas where African skilled labor is admitted 
and where natives are encouraged to develop 
their own natural resources by their own 
capital, labor, and enterprise, education has 
a value and gives a charter with its advan- 
tages and privileges. As soon, however, as 
the Color Bar enters, in the form of either en- 
acted laws or customary restrictions or un- 
fair competition, the battle for education 
once more has to be fought with reference to 
its last phase—that is, the opportunities 
given. 

Let us have a look at what is usually de- 
fined as the policy of segregation. This is 
very often erroneously and hypocritically de- 
scribed as means of “‘independent develop- 
ment for the Africans.” Segregation could be 
equitable. It could be so if it allowed the 
African a sufficiency in territorial expansion; 
that is, if we granted him enough land to 
build comfortable villages and townships, to 
develop his farms, and even to produce lu- 
crative cash crops and raise cattle on a com- 
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mercial basis. Certain remedies have been 
instituted in the Union of South Africa by 
the passage of the Herzog laws. Had these 
laws not demanded such a high price in other 
native prerogatives, they could have been re- 
garded as a great benefit. Even here, how- 
ever, we have to wait until the laws are ef- 
fectively implemented. Equitable segrega- 
tion would also demand a full range of eco- 
nomic opportunities. For the time being, 
the native can engage in a labor contract in 
mines and factories in which his income is 
artificially restricted and in which he is 
neither encouraged nor helped to economize 
and accumulate capital. Segregation would 
mean an equal share in services, amenities, 
and institutions. We should have to demand 
independent African banks, means of trans- 
port, parks, and business organizations. Ob- 
viously, nothing of the sort exists. Political 
autonomy is a goal of which, in many parts 
of Africa, it is now fantastic to speak. This, 
obviously, refers to precisely those areas 
where education is necessary and where it 
ought to give also this political charter. Po- 
litical autonomy exists only within restricted 
tribal areas which enjoy Indirect Rule. 

What “‘segregation’’ as we find it amounts 
to is a complete political and legal control of 
Africans by whites. It means economic de- 
pendence, the complete absence of suffrage 
or any other mechanism for political influ- 
ence, and a treatment under law and court 
systems which is neither segregated nor 
equitable. 

The result of all this is that as soon as we 
approach the detribalized phases of African 
society—and these are the only ones in which 
the problem of education is really relevant— 
we find the complete absence of that even, 
well-balanced structure necessary to a 
healthy development of a community and of 
a culture. A sound society must be based on 
the even distribution of occupational groups 
—manual, skilled, and professional. It must 
have an independent, self-sufficient economy 
of food production and the production of 
primary necessities. This is absent as re- 
gards the detribalized sections of Africa. A 
sound society must also produce an artisan 
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class, people in small business, small em- 
ployees, and professional men. And here we 


have the most unfortunate fact—that the 
great bulk of African wage-earners do not 
and cannot give employment either to small 
business, such as shopkeepers, nor yet to 
African professionals. Most of the wage- 
earners, such as mine labor and factory em- 
ployees, are supervised and spoon-fed by or- 
ganized European institutions. There is no 
room for an African doctor, for an African 
lawyer, for an African nurse, for an African 
retailer, as regards custom drawn from the 
three-hundred-thousand-odd colored work- 
ers who live on Witwatersrand. All the 
profits which these professional Africans 
might gain are gathered by European em- 
ployees and officials on the mines. 

There is no progress or development pos- 
sible in such a society, hampered and handi- 
capped at every point. What is actually oc- 
curring now in those parts of Africa where 
large sections of previously self-contained 
communities have been thrown into the 
melting-pot or temporarily weaned from 
tribal life, is the formation of a rigid caste 
system. This new caste division is deter- 
mined by the congenital social status, in 
which every member is born to a predestined 
course of existence. The rigid laws against 
intermarriage and interbreeding have also a 
definite caste character. The strict defini- 
tion—or, more correctly, limitation—of 
power, privilege, and wealth places members 
of the caste within a system of economic 
bondage. 

This concept of caste system with which I 
have approached the problem of detribalized 
Africa some twelve years ago supplies in 
many ways the fertium comparationis be- 
tween the problems of Africa and a number 
of problems on our own continent. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have already mentioned that in my 
opinion all the studies on transculturation 
and interracial relationships between Euro- 
peans and Africans ought to be placed with- 
in a framework of Pan-African theory. The 
reason for this is that here, as in every com- 
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parative research, we ought to consider the 
widest range of evidence available. The 
process of contact and change is essentially 
the same, whether it happens round the Kal- 
ahari, in the jungles of the Congo, in Brazil, 
the West Indies, or the southern states of 
the American Union. It is the same as long 
as the main determinant factors are similar 
or comparable. There are, obviously, pro- 
found differences as between the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon attitude, the principle of 
Indirect Rule and the Grondwet (which 
stipulates racial inequality as a lasting 
norm). But both similarities and differences 
can be brought into relief only when we have 
a genuine Pan-African framework of refer- 
ence, 

All the theoretical considerations, as well 
as all planning, organizing of evidence, and 
practical efforts, should be referred to such a 
framework. This has a great value also in 
that it allows us to discover and establish 
historical trends by the evidence of compar- 
ative analysis within contemporary condi- 
tions. There are regions in Africa where the 
process of transculturation has but recently 
started. There are areas such as the Union 
of South Africa, some islands in the West 
Indies, and the southern states of this fed- 
eration where we can observe, study, and de- 
fine the terminus ad quem, the ultimate goal 
toward which the process seems to be mov- 
ing. This ultimate goal is in some cases, as 
in the British West Indies or the island of 
Cuba, one of relative freedom, equality, and 
identical or at least similar opportunities for 
all. In the Union of South Africa and in 
some parts of the United States we have, on 
the other hand, the beginnings of a rigid 
caste system. 

I should like once more to quote from a 
previous publication of mine, at some length, 
especially since it is found in an inaccessible 
and nonspecialist periodical. 


....the most dramatic, not to say tragic, 
configuration of racial relationships occurs 
where neither race displaces the other, where 
whatever mixture takes place is socially degrad- 
ed, and where, in consequence, a rigid caste sys- 
tem comes into being. In such cases, the result 
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is a stratified society, such as we find in its classi- 
cal formation in pre-European India, and as we 
see now rapidly being formed in South Africa 
and in the United States of America. There we 
have groups of different racial stock living in the 
same territory, yet socially segregated, subject 
to legal and political discrimination, forced into 
different occupations, and prevented, more or 
less effectively, from mixing with each other in 
marriage. 

Wherever caste has been stabilized, wherever 
the network of rules, prohibitions and restric- 
tions has been accepted by lower and higher 
alike and has led to permanent adjustment, the 
system shows no glaring evils—on the surface 
at least. 


In reality, however: 


It is inevitably a source of weakness, it pre- 
vents the community as a whole presenting a 
united front, it leads to brutality and abuses 
from above, to servility and deceitfulness from 
below. The social disabilities weigh heavily on 
the lower and demoralize the higher stratum. 
Practical and legal discrimination is a perpetual 
source of abuse, dishonesty, and graft. Sexual 
relations between the two strata are essentially 
unsound, leading to bastardization of the lower 
caste and to preventive taboos with lynching 
and draconic laws meant to protect the women 
of the higher caste; while on the economic side, 
as we have abundantly proved, the caste system 
in its modern setting leads to forced labor with 
all its inherent evils. The point need not be 
labored, however, because everything which has 
been said in this article about the maladjust- 
ments and difficulties in the relations between 
black and white is an indictment of the caste 
system.°® 


That I was correct in my anticipatory 
historical diagnosis in suggesting the caste 
concept as the principal framework of refer- 
ence has been proved since by the independ- 
ent discovery of this principle by such Amer- 
ican sociologists and anthropologists as Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Warner, Dr. H. Powdermaker, 
Dr. John Dollard, and Dr. Allison Davis.’ 


6 Listener, Suppl. No. 8 (July 16, 1930), published 
by the British Broadcasting Company, London. 


7See H. Powdermaker, After Freedom (1939); 
J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (1937); 
A. Davis and J. Dollard, Children of Bondage (1940). 


In the present argument the recognition 
of the two-caste constitution of the society 
in the southern states is of some consequence. 
It gives us, as mentioned, a legitimate basis 
for comparison and the drawing of parallels. 
As soon as a community becomes split into 
two genuine castes, we are faced not merely 
with an interracial but also with an inter- 
cultural situation. Two castes really mean 
two cultures. For culture is an instrumen- 
tality in which man has to find the full range 
not merely for the satisfaction of his organic 
needs but also for the expression of his per- 
sonality. Where the caste system deprives 
one of the component cultures of such funda- 
mental necessities of a civilized human being 
as political rights, full legal protection, a full 
range of economic opportunities, and also 
the indispensable social and aesthetic ameni- 
ties of life, the underprivileged culture dif- 
fers fundamentally from its counterpart on 
the other side of the Color Bar line. Read 
the books quoted, which are among the most 
recent contributions to the problem; read 
the many volumes and periodicals published 
by the American Negro in scientific terms or 
in a political mood or as direct statements of 
his grievances; and you will find every word 
of what has been said here confirmed and 
fully documented. 

Since we are, however, here discussing 
facts in a dispassionate scientific spirit, it 
will be better if I return to the problem of 
interracial education. I should like to restate 
the conclusions drawn directly with refer- 
ence to the education in Africa and briefly 
to comment upon their validity as regards 
the problem on this continent. 

1. Education is bigger than schooling. 

2. We are supplying the schooling some- 
what artificially; for full education the Afri- 
can child has still to rely on his social and 
cultural milieu. 

3. European schooling, if divorced from 
the African background, contributes toward 
the breakdown of tribal life and cultural 
continuity. 

4. African education is not dead, even in 
detribalized areas; it lives in family life, in 
the structure of kinship and community, in 
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the special setting of native economic pur- 
suits, old and new. 

5. European schooling and African edu- 
cation have to be harmonized and carried on 
simultaneously, with conscious direction and 
adjustment. The alternative is conflict with- 
in the individual and chaos in the commu- 
nity. 

6. The focusing of this adjustment lies in 
respect for African values and an equipment 
to meet the impact of European civiliza- 
tion, as well as to co-operate with the Euro- 
pean community. Education must proceed 
on these two fronts simultaneously. 

7. The addition of European schooling, 
as part of our culture impact, raises the Afri 
can above his own standard of living; it de- 
velops his ambitions and needs, economic, 
political, and cultural. To pour all the 
money, energy, and zeal into schooling and 
“developing” without any wherewithal to 
satisfy the resulting claims is the royal road 
to a social catastrophe. 


We have started a process which cannot now 
be checked. The Africans are on the move. They 
will not return to the old groove of tribal life, 
though they will not abandon all their heritage 
rapidly and completely for some time to come. 
Their capacities and desires have been awak- 
ened. They need more land than we have left 
them, more economic opportunities than we 
have opened up for them, and greater political 
autonomy. There must take place a revision of 
the Color Bar policy; sooner or later better con 
ditions in towns and more breathing space in 
the reserves will have to be given. These are the 
cornerstones of a sound educational policy.® 


How far do these conclusions apply to 
conditions in the southern states? Points 1 
and 2 obviously are general points of view 


§ The last paragraph obviously refers to the con 
ditions in Africa, more especially in the Union of 
South Africa. The statements just made appeared 
not only in a missionary periodical but also in the 
daily papers of Johannesburg and Cape Town and 
provoked hostile protests (cf. International Review 
of Missions, October, 1936, and the daily press of 
Capetown, July ro, and of Johannesburg, July 26, 
1934). Since they were uttered, some improvement 
has already taken place in the Union of South Africa. 
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which hold good with reference to the situa- 
tion here and now. 

3. Since we are agreed that the Negro 
lives within a different cultural setting and 
has to rely on his own community here in 
America, even as in the detribalized parts of 
Africa, there is no doubt that the school 
should not be divorced from the home and 
the community background in our area ex- 
actly as in Africa. Indeed, here as in Africa, 
we might speak of education on two fronts, 
in that a type of schooling which would un- 
dermine the respect and the appreciation of 
one’s own race is dangerous under any caste 
system 

4. In the new civilization 
which the Africans have to reconstruct or, 


discussing 


more correctly, to create under conditions 
where tribal control has ceased, we pointed 
out the reasons for this fact. The same rea- 
sons hold good with reference to the southern 
states, even though we might not agree with 
some enthusiastic anthropologists who still 
find a good deal of genuine African back- 
ground in the culture of the American Ne- 
gro. In so far, however, as they are right, 
our conclusions are even better validated. 

5. We would rephrase the above by say- 
ing that schooling and the education at 
home and through community life ought to 
be carried out harmoniously without adding 
to the inevitable conflicts and rifts which 
exist in every caste system. 

6. Here, once more, education on two 
fronts is necessary in our communities here, 
in so far as it must prepare the young man of 
African descent for collaboration with the 
white community while he remains a good 
citizen of his own group. 

7. This point implies the principle that 
improvement of education ought to be sup- 
plemented by an economic, social, and even 
political action for the raising of status. In- 
deed, to put it even more explicitly, the in- 
formed and wise statesmanship of white and 
African alike must face (the sooner the 
better) the problem of how the caste system 
can be broken down. 

Some of the suggestions contained in the 
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present article might be briefly stated. 
There is a possibility of developing an equi- 
table system of segregation, of independent, 
autonomous development, which yet would 
have nothing whatsoever in common with 
the caste division. Speaking as a European, 
and a Pole at that, I should like to place here 
as a parallel and paradigm the aspirations of 
European nationality, though not of nation- 
alism. In Europe we members of oppressed 
or subject nationalities—and Poland was in 
that category for one hundred and fifty 
years, since its first partition, and has again 
been put there through Hitler’s invasion— 
do not desire anything like fusion with our 
conquerors or masters. Our strongest claim 
is for segregation in terms of full cultural 
autonomy which does not even need to im- 
ply political independence. We claim only to 


have the same scale of possibilities, the same 
right of decision as regards our destiny, our 
civilization, our careers, and our mode of en- 
joying life. 

This is, I think, a perfectly feasible char- 
ter for interracial co-operation or intercul- 
tural relations alike. It leaves untouched 
some of the ineradicable prejudices on either 
side of the dividing-line. We do not need to 
be all alike in order to be happy. Differen- 
tiation—cultural, racial, religious, intellec- 
tual, and aesthetic—is fully compatible with 
the democratic structure of civilization. 
The main evils which every sane, decent 
and wise man or woman physically, as well 
as intellectually, must oppose are discrimi- 
nation in terms of slavery, caste, subjection, 
injustice, and the limitation of the inalien- 
able rights of every man and woman. 
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THE WEST AFRICAN “BUSH” SCHOOL 


MARK HANNA WATKINS 


ABSTRACT 
Education, in its widest significance, is identical with the cultural process. In the least elaborated societies 
the cultural heritage may be learned adequately by direct participation in daily life, while more complex 
social orders require specialized educational institutions. The ‘‘bush” school in West Africa is considered here 
as having the function of inculcation in a society which, in degree of complexity, is of intermediate type. 
Studied in its own cultural milieu, the ‘‘bush’”’ school appears to be genuinely educative 


The social anthropologist and the sociolo- 
gist consider education in its broadest as- 
pects to be coterminous with the cultural 
process in which, over successive genera- 
tions, the young and unassimilated members 
of a group are incorporated by their sharing 
of the social heritage. Education from this 
point of view thus is directed by the group 
in the daily interaction of its members as 
well as by specialized functionaries or sub- 
groups, and in the process the cultural pat- 
terns are transmitted and the socially ac- 
cepted values realized. 

The social values of a group are those 
phenomena which it recognizes as constitut- 
ing the active or potential factors in the pro- 
motion of its welfare or which, when not 
properly controlled, create dysphoric condi- 
tions. Thus there are, on the one hand, posi- 
tive social values, as food, shelter, health, 
and the fundamental necessities of life, as 
well as other socially desirable ends defined 
by the culture, and, on the other hand, nega- 
tive social values, as crime, disease, death, 
witchcraft. These constitute in a large meas- 
ure the social environment and determine 
the characteristic activities of a society. It 
is in relation to them that we may therefore 
speak of the function of education. This 
function is not to be confused with purpose, 
although in social life the two are often close- 
ly related; for the function of anything is 
simply what it does, and we speak of the 
function of objects which have no purposes, 
as, for example, that of the sunlight. More- 
over, in attempting to achieve the goals 
which are proposed, a people often attain 
quite different ends, as in the case of the 
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teacher who, desirous of creating friendship, 
makes two boys embrace after a fight, but 
only intensifies their enmity; or of the Vol- 
stead Act, which created a wave of vice and 
crime instead of a nation of temperate citi- 
zens. 

Hence, while the function of social life, in 
general, is that of passing on the cultural 
heritage, it may be recognized that not every 
social example is worthy to be copied and 
preserved. Every group struggles to main- 
tain only its ideals, along with the technol- 
ogy and skills needed for providing subsist- 
ence. Thus, while education is identical with 
life in a particular society, it is obligatory 
that in every group there should be imposed 
upon certain institutions the duty of making 
deliberate efforts toward fostering the best 
in the cultural heritage, in regard both to the 
objective world of materials and techniques 
and to their subjective counterpart of senti- 
ments, interests, and attitudes. In short, 
the incidental educative function of social 
life is supplemented by a more or less self- 
conscious purpose, superimposed upon one 
or more fundamental institutions or carried 
out by a special educational organization. 
This purpose involves the conservation, ex- 
tension, and transmission of all the cultural- 
ly accepted values and ideals to the succeed- 
ing generations so as to insure their conti- 
nuity as they are defined in the local group 
and thus to perpetuate its life. There gen- 
erally is required a more or less special em- 
phasis determined by national or local aims. 
There also are the problems of adjusting the 
group to the larger world in which it lives 
and of accommodating the individual so that 
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his efforts to realize his wishes may not con- 
flict too seriously with the needs of his so- 
ciety. 

The formulation of an educational pro- 
gram for any group therefore is dependent 
upon two general factors: the nature and 
needs of the child, which determine the 
methods of procedure, and the nature and 
needs of the society, which determine the 
goals. 

In the very simplest societies, as that of 
the Andaman Islanders, the Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula, an Eskimo village, or 
other similar groups, informal education, in 
which the individual learns incidentally by 
direct participation and imitation, is rela- 
tively adequate for social continuity. The 
learning that goes on under such conditions 
is genuine; for the patterns of life are pre- 
sented to the individual in their immediate 
setting, and what he learns is close to his in- 
terests and put into direct use; in fact, he 
learns by doing. In such a society where 
there is only a meager differentiation of vo- 
cations, with no complex technology, and in 
which the system of beliefs and practices is 
comparatively simple, the gap between the 
growing child and the adult world is relative- 
ly narrow and may be spanned without a 
long period of special preparation. Here the 
inculcation of the social values is achieved 
with a minimum of self-conscious purpose; 
that is to say, it is not abstracted from the 
daily life. In more complex social orders, 
where only the general designs of life are ac- 
cessible to the young, the educative process 
must take on some degree of specific and 
separate organization; the social heritage 
must be broken up into assimilable portions 
and simplified, so that education as a pur- 
posive endeavor becomes differentiated from 
the educative function of daily life. Some 
form of specialized educational institution 
develops, and the passing-on of selected 
social ideals takes place in a relatively dis- 
tinctive and artificial environment. But 
this differentiation entails certain problems, 
for the social values tend to become some- 
what impersonal to the learner, are not im- 
mediate and vital in character, and are likely 


to be hidden in symbols. In such a situation 
learning may degenerate to mere acceptance 
of performulated matter, to rote memory 
without understanding or responsibility. It 
becomes more and more difficult to relate 
the experiences acquired under such formal 
circumstances to those obtained in direct as- 
sociation, to distinguish between intrinsic 
and mediate values, and for the learner to 
understand the mediate values associated 
with his contemporary activity. 

From the foregoing remarks it would ap- 
pear that the adequacy of any deliberate and 
formalized educational system may be tested 
by considering the extent to which it is rep- 
resentative of the cultural heritage and its 
achievement in so relating the activities of 
the more or less specialized environment to 
those of the practical social world of which 
it is a part that the two may be contiguous. 

It seems permissible and profitable to 
describe and study the “bush” school of 
West Africa on the basis of this framework, 
although that educational system may not 
be regarded as formal on a par with the 
schools among westernized peoples. The 
“bush” school, as will be seen, has the char- 
acteristics of a deliberate and purposive 
procedure in a specialized environment. 

The training of youth in West Africa is 
accomplished through one of the types of 
secret societies common in the area. In these 
societies, as in many other affairs, the sexes 
are segregated. The name which is now in 
general usage for the boys’ society is poro— 
in the Vai language, 616 or péré (with open 
o).* This form, or some dialectic variant of it, 
is found over a relatively wide area in Li- 


*For sake of economy, the few native (Vai) 
words included have not been transcribed in pho- 
netic script, with the exception that the tones are 
shown by the grave accent (for low) and the acute 
accent (for the high register). There are at least 
three significant tonal distinctions (tonemes) in this 
language, but the middle tone does not appear in any 
of the words employed here. The vowel qualities 
have been described briefly in parentheses following 
the first occurrence of each word. The Vai a is in- 
variably a low back vowel, while z, e, and o may be 
open or closed. A colon following a vowel indicates 
that the vowel is long. The consonants have prac- 
tically the same qualities as in English. 
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beria, Sierra Leone, and other areas over 
which the Mandingo languages are spoken. 
The name for the corresponding girls’ so- 
ciety is bondo, Vai bdndod (0 closed), or, more 
correctly, sdndi (with open i). There is little 
variation in the organization and activities 
of these societies as they occur among the 
Mende, Vai, Kpelle, Krima, Gola, and other 
related groups. The description given here 
refers to them as they are established among 
the Mende and Vai, the data being obtained 
primarily from Miss Fatima Massaquoi, a 
native Vai student at Fisk University, in- 
cluding notes in correspondence with her 
brother, Mr. S. Ciaka Massaquoi, of Pen- 
dembu, Sierra Leone. Poro seems to be a 
generic term which once was and still may be 
applied to the societies without regard to the 
sex of the participants and which includes 
similar associations among men and women, 
the adult groups being political and civic 
rather than distinctively educational in aim. 

The most widely distributed and probably 
also the oldest name of the society is poro, strict 
ly speaking, polo, thus with open oa in both in 
stances. Dapper, in the seventeenth century, 
called it paaro, so that perhaps the stem original 
ly contained an a.? 


The adult groups are not strictly germane to 
the subject presented here and therefore 
may be omitted. 

The original meaning of the word poro 
is not known clearly. Westermann, quoting 
two other authors, makes the following 
statement: 

Wallis (p. 183) says poro means literally 
“law” or “‘one word”’; also Alldridge, A Trans 
formed Colony (p. 194), speaks of “‘the order of 
the Poro or law.” If this translation is not 
etymologically correct, it is nevertheless expres 
sive of the power of the poro for legal disciplins 


These societies are of fundamental im 
portance in the local culture, and every 


2 Diedrich Westermann, Die K pelle (Gottingen, 


1921), p. 236 

3 Tbid., p. 236 n. The writers quoted are Braith 
waite Wallis, ““The Poro of the Mendi,” Journal of 
the African Society, IV (1904-5), 181-80, and T. J 
Alldridge, A Transformed Colony 
It Was and Is 
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youth, male or female, must receive such 
training before being considered worthy to 
assume the responsibilities of an adult. 
With the growing influence of Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity, and European culture, the 
significance of the poro in native life is wan- 
ing, along with detribalization and the gen- 
eral modification of aboriginal culture. 

The boys’ society or school may be de- 
scribed first. In the Vai language, the spe- 
cific name for this institution is bé/i, and a 
person who has been inducted into it is 
known as a béli kai, “initiated man.” (The e 
of béli is open, the i closed; in kdi the a is a 
low back vowel and the 7 is closed.) 

The sessions of this school are not held in 
the towns or villages proper, but a perma- 
nent place is selected in the forest not far dis- 
tant from the principal or capital town of a 
chiefdom or district. This special section of 
forest is called béli fila (fila pronounced with 
closed i, low back a), “béli forest,’’ and is 
never used for other purposes, although all 
the structures are burned at the close of each 
term. Every district or subchiefdom has its 
own school and special reserved forest for 
the purpose. 

Once boys have entered the forest, they 
are at no time allowed to return to the towns 
until their training is complete; nor under 
any circumstances are female visitors toler- 
ated. No one except members of the society 
is permitted entrance to the area. If uninti- 
ated persons approach it, they must make 
their presence known so that none of its 
secrets will be exposed. If a man trespasses, 
he will be initiated, while a woman under 
such circumstances will be killed. During 
the period in which the school is in session 
the forest is said to be the special possession 
of the principal official of the institution, and 
not even the chief is permitted to enter with- 
out the permission of this man. Thus, in a 
the “bush” 
school is a special or distinctive environ- 


physical and spatial sense, 
ment. 

lhe principal official of the school is the 
dé zd: (a low back, o closed and long), “‘the 
leader who stands at the mouth or head,” 
who is endowed with wisdom and mystic 


power in a superlative degree. He has a 
majestic status in the society, is respected 
by the chief and elders of the tribe, and is 
honored with intense devotion by the youth 
of the land. In personal characteristics he 
must be chivalrous, courteous, public-spirit- 
ed, law-abiding, and fearless. He must have 
a full knowledge of all the native lore, arts, 
and crafts, must be well versed in the history 
and traditions of his people and an authentic 
judge of all matters affecting their welfare. 
Other men of good repute who are special- 
ists in various fields of activity serve as his 
assistants and as teachers of the novices. 
For the institution among the Kpelle the 
characteristics and role of the leader have 
been described in the following words: 


The grandmaster, namu, is, of course, a 
human being and is known as such by the mem- 
bers. At the same time, he possesses attributes 
which raise him above the merely human. He 
himself is immortal; that is, his death is kept a 
secret, and the choice of the successor takes 
place in the strictest secrecy and in the narrow 
circle of the outstanding members; and he has 
the power to kill people and restore them to life. 
This refers, of course, actually to the secret so- 
journ of the poro youths in the poro bush and 
their later re-entrance into the community of 
village companions. They are thought of as hav- 
ing been dead and restored to life, actually 
swallowed by the grandmaster and reborn, 
which, however, the usual popular opinion 
quite generally conceives of as the ability of the 
namu to revive the dead. 

It is only natural that the imagination of the 
folk is vigorously occupied with the namu and 
attributes to him the supernatural. He is seen 
surrounded by the beings [people] in the village, 
since he moves about just as other people, but 
he also flies through the air. Thus near Densu 
[place name] there is pointed out a large, slender 
tree with fantastically projecting boughs, on 
which the xamu takes rest when on his journeys 
through the air or on which he meets the grand- 
mistress of the sande society. 

On his visits to the towns the grandmaster 
always makes his appearance surrounded by a 
group Of initiated, who protect him from strange 
glances [glances of the uninitiated]. He generally 
goes unclothed. Only to the initiated is he visi- 
ble: upon his appearance in the village all the 
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uninitiated—women, children, and strangers— 
must retire to the huts and close the doors. 

On festive occasions the namu wears a gala 
costume which consists of wide trousers extend- 
ing over the knees; a short-sleeved, close-fitting 
waistcoat; and a headdress which is a type of 
cylindrical hat made of small metal plate, orna- 
mented on the upper portion of the front with 
the head of a plumed raven [Hornraben], and 
trimmed with cowrie shells and white otter or 
ape fur; over the brow a white band; around the 
neck a large ruffle made of projecting leather 
pieces (leopard and antelope skin), three to five 
centimeters wide and ten centimeters long, 
trimmed with white fur and cowrie shell; a 
medicine bag and other magic hung around the 
neck; in one hand a large fan decked with many 
pieces of skin underneath and little bells above 
and in the other hand a horsetail or cowtail. 

A namu can conduct several schools at the 
same time—as many as three—which often are 
located some distance apart. In this case he 
spends alternately some time in each one and 
intrusts the remaining part of the development 
to his assistants, one of whom always carries out 
the inspection of a school. The journeys of the 
namu from one school to another are kept secret, 
and the students learn hardly anything of his 
absence; therefrom originates the belief that he 
may be in several places simultaneously and is 
bound to no locality. Often agreements are 
made between various headmasters for the pur- 
pose of conducting a course interchangeably. 
The headmasters then hold a conference in the 
capital of the oldest, and the latter presides.4 


The period during which a session is to be 
held is determined by a council consisting of 
the leader, his assistants, and the elders of 
the tribe. The term in length varies from 
group to group. Among the Gola, in the old 
days, the session is said to have had a dura- 
tion of from four to eight years; among the 
Krima, or Krim, it was three to five years; 
while among the Mende and the Vai the 
time was from two to three years. Wester- 
mann gives the length of the term as record- 
ed by himself and others for a number of 
tribes. His figures vary from two months 
among the Kru to ten years for the Temne, 
although he adds the statement that “many 


4 Westermann, op. cit., pp. 238-40. 
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of the figures given above may be more ideal 
than actual.’’s 

At present, under the influence of new 
ideas and the gradual Europeanization of the 
region, there is a general desire for oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge which the 
“bush” school alone cannot provide, so that 
the periods have been progressively reduced. 
Thus the term among the Vai and the Mendi 
is now approximately eighteen months only, 
while it is about two years among the Krima 
and from two to three years among the Gola. 

When the time arrives for the school to 
convene, parents who wish their boys to be 
initiated make known their desires to the 
tribal elders, who in turn inform the para- 
mount chief. The latter passes the informa- 
tion on to the leader and other officials of the 
school. Then the news circulates rapidly 
throughout the land, and the boys begin to 
gather, coming in from all parts of the chief- 
dom. There is no established regulation 
covering the age limits for membership. 
However, it is generally believed that hu- 
man beings are more tractable and teach- 
able when young than when fully mature, so 
that boys are expected to enter usually be- 
tween the ages of approximately seven to 
nineteen years. In exceptional cases, how- 
ever, the authorities do not generally object. 

At the beginning of the session all the 
boys who have not been circumcised already 
are given this treatment. The number of 
boys who are circumcised at this time is de- 
pendent upon the age distribution, as the 
older ones will have received the operation 
prior to entrance. It appears that in years 
before the influence of the West was so great, 
most of the novices were quite young and 
consequently were uncircumcised at the 
opening of the term. 

Circumcision constitutes a sanitary meas- 
ure, although there were no social diseases 
before the coming of the Europeans. It is 
thought, however, that less dirt will be ac- 
cumulated when the skin of the male organ 
has been excised. An uncircumcised man, 
moreover, is considered to be a weakling and 
is despised as an inferior being. 


5 Ibid., pp. 234-35. 
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After the circumcision rites a period of 
time is allowed for the healing of the wounds. 
Then a feast is celebrated so that the boys 
may be given opportunity to know one an- 
other as well as to become acquainted with 
the teachers. The women prepare food for 
this festival, but they are not permitted to 
bring it into the school. 


Now begin the specific forms of training. 
The boys are divided into groups according 
to their ages and aptitudes and receive in- 
struction in all the arts, crafts, and lore of 
native life, including a variety of games and 
sports, such as swimming, canoeing, hunting, 
trapping, acrobatic stunts, dancing, singing, 
drumming and the playing of other musical 
instruments, wrestling, climbing, etc. These 
are for the purpose of physical development, 
the acquisition of fundamental skills, the 
sharpening of the wits, and appreciation for 
native art. It is by this means that the char- 
acter is molded and a youth is prepared to 
take his place among the generation of 
adults. Moreover, the continuation of all 
these traits is insured. The first instruction 
involves a series of tests in order to deter- 
mine individual differences, interests, and 
ambitions (to see what the boys can do) 
and an acquisition of the fundamental 
knowledge which every adult is supposed to 
know. Later, opportunity for demonstration 
of special ingenuity, skills, and originality is 
afforded. A youth who shows special apti- 
tude for weaving, for example, is trained to 
become a master of the craft; while those 
who show distinctive skill and interest in 
carving, leatherwork, dancing, “‘medicine,”’ 
folklore, etc., likewise are developed along 
these specialized lines. This early training 
also includes work in the erection of the 
structures which are used while the session 
lasts. The buildings constructed for the 
school are sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute one or more towns. All the laws and 
traditions of the tribe are taught, as well as 
duty to the tribal chief, tribe, and elders, and 
the proper relations to women. Training is 
given in the recognition and use of various 
medicinal herbs, their curative powers, and 
various antidotes. Also, the secrets of wild 
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animals are taught—how they live, how to 
recognize their spoor, and how to attack 
them. 


All this training is tested out in the labor- 
atory of “‘bush”-school life. For example, in- 
struction in warfare is accompanied by ac- 
tual mock battles and skirmishes. The boys 
are separated into various “‘towns”’ similar in 
location and arrangement to those in which 
the general population is or has been dis- 
tributed. These towns must be barricaded, 
defended, and attacked. Previous wars in 
which the tribe has been engaged are re-en- 
acted, the boys of one group playing the role 
of the people under attack at a certain time, 
while those of another act the parts of the 
enemies. The ruses which the enemy em- 
ployed are gone over carefully, and the at- 
tackers must carry them out with precision 
and dexterity. Some of the attacks are made 
on rainy nights, when the inhabitants are 
asleep; others are made when there are festi- 
vals, when the ‘“‘men”’ are in the fields, the 
actual situation, with all the preoccupations, 
distractions, and surprises of some known 
war, being re-created. All this is possible be- 
cause the forest is sufficiently large, covering 
several square miles. All the buildings, 
fields, and activities are the responsibility of 
the boys after they have received their in- 
structions. They must live in these towns, 
work the fields, and carry on all the activi- 
ties of normal tribal life, at the same time 
preparing to defend their possessions or to 
make attacks according to the assignment 
which they have received and the account 
which the instructors have given of the prev- 
ious war. Sometimes a lapse of two or three 
months may occur before the plans can be 
executed. This makes the situation all the 
more genuine. The defenders are informed 
of the errors in judgment and tactics which 
were formerly committed in actual combat, 
and the battle is conducted upon the basis of 
the previous life-situation. Then the entire 
war game is replayed, the defenders having 
learned what the shortcomings were and how 
to correct them, and the “enemy” making 
special effort to succeed in the face of the 
new improvements in defense. In these bat- 


tles all the obstacles with which the people 
were once confronted in such crises are re- 
created. Some of the boys play the roles of 
women and children who must be guarded 
and defended, who constitute the impedi- 
ment of a human cargo. The “enemy” at- 
tempts to capture and enslave these “‘wo- 
men” and “‘children”’ just as is done in nor- 
mal warfare, for it is not the custom to kill 
women and children in military combat. 

Thus, although the “bush” school is con- 
ducted in a special environment—.e., in one 
which is differentiated from the general so- 
cial milieu—the degree of artificiality is not 
so great as it often is under the conditions of 
formal education among peoples of Euro- 
pean and American cultures. The greatest 
amount of dissimilarity between the school 
situation and that of native life in the towns 
and villages would seem to be the absence of 
certain distractions in the school—the re- 
moval from normal family ties, from the di- 
rect influence of mothers and kinsmen, who 
tend to condone the frailties of the youths. 
This does not seem to constitute a disadvan- 
tage or to seclude the activities in an ivory 
tower. In fact, there is a general notion 
among these people that there should be 
some form of counterbalance to the intimate 
association between children and their im- 
mediate parents (those of the simple or bio- 
logical family), for under such conditions 
they will be cajoled, indulged, and petted too 
much and in this way not prepared for the 
sacrifices incidental to normal social life be- 
yond this narrow circle. For this reason, 
children are distributed often among the 
more distant relatives for various periods of 
time. The requirement that life in the 
“bush” school must involve withdrawal 
from such contacts appears to be an applica- 
tion of this fundamental principle. Indeed, a 
child is not expected to enter a “bush” 
school in which his close relative has a posi- 
tion of authority. 


Life in the secret society is a complete 
rite de passage from the helplessness and ir- 
responsibilities of childhood to citizenship in 
a world of adults. Thus a youth acquires a 
new name in the béli, according to his rank 
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in the group and his achievements. He re- 
tains this name for life, and it is always ap- 
plied to him by those who have been initi- 
ated in the school. Uninitiated persons may 
not use it. This latter form of life, it may be 
seen, is developed gradually within the con- 
fines of the institution. Entrance to the so- 
ciety is a symbolic death for the young, who 
must be reborn before returning to family 
and kin. Those who die from the strenuous 
life are considered simply not to have been 
reborn, and their mothers are expected not 
to weep or grieve for them. 

It may be seen that life in the ““‘bush’’ school 
is not a tranquil experience but rather a thor- 
ough physical, mental, and moral test in 
which unsuitable traits are eliminated, the 
individual either undergoing profound modi- 
fication or meeting his death. It is said that 
abnormal characters experience no rebirth; 
weaklings, freaks, and homosexuals do not 
return. This has elicited some disturbance 
among the missionaries and humanitarians, 
but it should cause no lack of elationfor the 
Hootons,° for the natives feel that those who 
cannot endure the test are no loss to society. 

Yet a boy is proud of his ‘“‘bush’’-school 
days, and he reflects over them with fond 
remembrances. At the completion of the ses- 
sion the chief is informed privately, and he 
then (as during the whole period) visits the 
society only in the role of a private citizen. 
A day or two after his return he sends his 
representatives to meet the leader and the 
authorities in a highly ceremonious manner, 
The boys make a number of demonstrations, 
covering a day or more. Then there are 
various examinations administered by the 
representatives, after which they return to 
the chief and elders, who are informed of the 
impressions received. At this time prepara- 
tions are made for the ceremonial return of 
the boys to the town. This is usually con- 
sidered to be of great tribal, and in some in- 
stances intertribal, importance. 

A type of pavilion is erected within the 
chief’s compound for the reception of the 

6 See Earnest A. Hooton, A pes, Men, and Morons 


(New York, 1937), e.g., as well as his studies of 
criminal behavior. 
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boys; or, if the chief’s court is sufficiently 
large, it may be decorated elaborately for 
the purpose. After all these preparations 
have been completed, the chief and his reti- 
nue meet with the leader and the officials of 
the society, when the formal presentation or 
return of the forest to the ruler and elders is 
made. This does not usually occur in the 
forest itself, and only responsible male citi- 
zens are present. Great speeches are made, 
and sentiments of appreciation are expressed 
to the leader. After these ceremonies the 
leader rises, thanks his chief and elders in a 
brief speech, and finally kneels before the 
chief (the boys of the school following his 
example) and, with the palm of his right 
hand resting on the ruler’s knee, makes a 
statement somewhat as follows: “I pledge 
loyalty to you and to my tribe. Now I give 
back your forest. Here am I, and here are 
your boys.” This is followed by great shout- 
ing, rejoicing, and the sounding of drums. 
The chief, sitting in his official chair of state 
(formerly a stool), lays hands on the leader 
and replies, “Thank you. I bid you rise.” 
Following this, the chief is escorted to his 
compound with all the pomp and circum- 
stance befitting a great ruler. 

By this time the parents and relatives of 
the boys, the general public, friends and ac- 
quaintances from far and near, have assem- 
bled in the town in order to witness the ar- 
rival of the boys. The latter, having been 
ceremoniously washed and having rubbed 
chalk or clay on their bodies, splendidly clad 
in their “bush” uniforms, each bearing a 
long staff, are lined up near the town await- 
ing the signal to enter. Suddenly the report 
of a musket or sound of the tribal drum is 
heard, and amid great shouting and rejoic- 
ing the boys begin rushing immediately into 
all parts of the town, gazing furiously in all 
directions as if they were warriors anxiously 
in search of booty. 

According to tradition, the boys have the 
right at this time to beat to death any ani- 
mal which may be encountered as they rush 
about the town. Some parents deliberately 
leave such animals as sheep, goats, and fowl 
at their doors so that the boys may kill them 
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in this manner. Wealthier people may leave 
even cattle for this purpose. There are at 
least two native explanations for the custom. 
One is the idea that the boys, as warriors and 
adventurers being permitted to enter the 
town, have the freedom to plunder therein, 
while the other notion is that they must be 
given the privilege to demonstrate publicly 
their manly and courageous spirits. It is said 
that at present animals other than fowl are 
rarely left exposed to such destruction. 

After this period of license the youths are 
lined up again and led to a stream, where 
they take baths and dress in their best cloth- 
ing. Then they are taken back to the “bush”’ 
quietly and secretly by way of a different 
route. Next they march in orderly and 
peaceful manner, to the accompaniment of 
the native guitar, drum, and singing, ap- 
plauded by the jubilant and anxious specta- 
tors, to the pavilion erected for them. In 
this place they are met once more by their 
relatives and friends and enjoy the com- 
panionship of the distinguished men of the 
tribe. Gifts are bestowed upon them by rela- 
tives and friends. While quartered in this 
pavilion, they are not permitted to raise their 
hands to their mouths, but each is fed from 
a dish by a special servant, for they are con- 
sidered to be babies, newly reborn. They are 
retained in the building for four or five days, 
during which time there are great feasts and 
much rejoicing. They have many great 
privileges and may call for and receive the 
best that can be afforded. This may consti- 
tute a burden on their proud parents, who, 
if they are poor, even incur debts in order to 
please their boys. In some instances years 
of preparation are required before a boy can 
be initiated, so heavy is the cost. This may 
delay the time until the boy almost reaches 
full manhood, or even later. However, this 
expense is connected entirely with the aggre- 
gation rites, as there are no fees for attend- 
ance in the school. 

After these rites have been concluded and 
sentiments of appreciation have been ex- 
pressed to the leader, chief, and elders, the 
boys are returned without ceremony to their 
parents and are finally taken to their respec- 
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tive homes. They are now full citizens of the 
society, with legal rights and responsibilities 
equal to those of all adults. Before being 
worthy of great leadership, however, a youth 
must have further experience in the civic and 
political societies, of which there are five 
grades. 

The elaborate ritual of aggregation fulfils 
the function of giving effective public ex- 
pression to the social sentiments associated 
with the cultural values which the school 
preserves, enlarges, and passes on to the 
young people. These rites are therefore edu- 
cative, for it is through public expression 
that the sentiments are kept alive and made 
contagious. The behavior has inherent mo- 
tivation, as it is bound up intimately with 
certain basic elements of human nature, such 
as pride, display, and heroism. Thus the ac- 
tivities of this group are contiguous with 
those of the general social order, and the déli 
may be regarded as an effective educational 
institution—judged of course, in the light of 
its cultural setting. 

Attention may be directed now to the 
sister-organization. No great detailed con- 
sideration of it seems necessary here, for in 
organization and operation the sdndi, or “‘so- 
ciety for girls,” is parallel to the béli. How- 
ever, it is not conducted so far from the town 
or in so great a space as is the latter. The 
inclosure for the sdndi consists of a large 
fence constructed of giant forest wood, neat- 
ly plastered on both sides with clay and sur- 
rounding a spacious campus. It is usually 
built near one end of the town and, if pos- 
sible, near a river, so that the girls may wash 
and bathe without having to go very far and 
expose themselves to public gaze. Within 
are constructed several temporary buildings, 
according to the number of inmates; and, as 
in the case of the school for boys, the entire 
structure is burned at the close of the ses- 
sion. The buildings and campus are the 
béndé proper, indicating privacy, while the 
society itself is the sdndi. 

The heavy construction work is done by 
men, after which everything is given over 
to the women and the men may have no 
further concern with the institution. It is 


considered to be a capital crime if a man 
should gain knowledge of the activities or 
interfere with the deliberations. 

At the head of the society is the 26: bd, 
“the big 26:,’’ whose position, as that of the 
chief official of the boys’ group, is heredi- 
tary. She represents the spirits of the female 
ancestors, who have left the institution and 
all the cultural values to their descendants 
and who are with the latter in the school. 
She is usually a woman of more than middle 
age, established in the society, and in posi- 
tion to break her ties with the home and 
domestic responsibilities during the term of 
the school. As a representative of the ances- 
tral spirits she may undergo a metamorpho- 
sis and become what has been called by 
Europeans “the dancing devil,’’ due to the 
fact that she, or a younger substitute, dances 
on certain occasions completely concealed by 
a large mask and special dress. There may 
thus be two persons with this title—the one 
who rules the school and the other who 
dances in the form of the spirit. The division 
may be necessary because the leader may be 
too old for the strenuous exercise required by 
the dance. In any case the identity of the 
masked dancer can never be revealed, as she 
is symbolically a spirit. There is a special 
attendant who follows the dancer, continu- 
ously praising and giving thanks to the spirit 
for the benefits which have accrued to the 
group. This attendant carries a mat, as the 
dead are wrapped in mats for burial. The 
active leader is merely the spirit having 
taken corporeal shape. In all these respects 
she is similar to the leader of the boys’ so- 
ciety. 

Next in rank to the leader is an official 
called the /éi gbd (with open e), who holds 
the position of vice-leader or assistant lead- 
er. Then comes the /éi ghd kpéd kpé (with 
open 0). These constitute the leadership of 
the group and are called “mothers” by the 
girls. In addition, there is another woman, 
the mdémbdi (with closed i), who supervises 
and is responsible for the cooking, washing, 
and general domestic affairs. Among the 
girls the oldest or first initiated also holds an 
official position. She is a type of student 
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leader, who calls the girls together for vari- 
ous activities; decides, in consultation with 
the adult women, the program of work and 
recreation; and assigns the girls to various 
groups for these activities. She must be 
highly respected by her fellow-members, 
and she takes the lead in every important 
affair. 

There is some uncertainty as to the time 
during which this society holds its session. 
It may very well be that the period is prac- 
tically the same as that of the society for 
boys (which is the notion of our female in- 
formant, who herself was initiated but did 
not remain for a complete term). She esti- 
mates the term as varying from three to 
seven years, but her figures for both groups 
are higher than those of her younger brother, 
who says: “In no case do girls remain in the 
sdndi or béndod for more than one year; this 
term has from ancient times never changed.”’ 
By way of comparison, Westermann’s fig- 
ures for the Kpelle groups may be cited. He 
states that the éré in this tribe has a term 
of six years, while the sdmdi term is only 
three years.’ The differences between the 
social responsibilities and status of males and 
females may constitute an argument in favor 
of a briefer session for the latter. 

There is not much ceremony at the be- 
ginning of the sdndi, although the girls must 
undergo clitoridectomy. It appears that the 
age for entrance is about the same as that 
for boys and that the actual time of joining 
likewise may vary according to circum- 
stances. 

This institution is very clearly maintained 
for the purpose of preparing a girl to assume 
her place as a wife and mother attached pri- 
marily to the domestic unit in the social 
order. The girls are said to be spirits, as all 
unborn children are, and they smear their 
faces with a preparation of white clay so as 
to simulate spirits. This clay must be re- 
plenished and replaced when washed off un- 
til the session is concluded. It is symbolic of 
membership in the sdnd?, along with a neck- 
lace consisting of a small horn-shaped fruit 
shell in which a red berry is placed and a 


7 Op. cit., pp. 234 and 256. 
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string of beads made of cylindrical pieces of 
wood and worn around the waist. These are 
removed at the ceremonial washing of the 
novices at the end of the term. 

The girls are instructed in all domestic af- 
fairs, such as cooking, the various ways of 
preserving food, the collection of nonpoison- 
ous mushrooms, medicinal herbs and lore, 
the preparation of cosmetics, spinning, em- 
broidering, the care of children, and the ele- 
ments of being good mothers and capable 
wives, as well as in dancing, singing, story- 
telling—all that which a native woman is 
expected to know. Like the boys, they re- 
ceive new names according to their position 
and accomplishments in the society; and, 
like the boys, the weaklings may not experi- 
ence rebirth. 

The aggregation rites are very much the 
same as those at the close of the society for 
boys, including the special reception hall, 
the feasting and rejoicing (except, of course, 
that the girls do not rush about the town and 
“plunder” it as the youths do, nor do they 
bear staffs or wear “bush” uniforms). Upon 
graduation, in most instances, they are ready 
for marriage, although in the case of very 
young girls the marriages may not be con- 
summated physically for some time. Also 
the girl, unlike the boy, until she has reached 
middle age or thereabout does not venture to 
offer her hand in greeting the leader of the 
school in which she was initiated, even for 
years after the session has closed. She usual- 
ly bows in deep respect, resting the palm of 
her right hand on her knee. The leader re- 
sponds by placing her hands lightly on the 
subordinate’s shoulder. 

The sdndi, which so closely parallels the 
béli, seems to possess the same educational 
characteristics and suitability as the latter, 
and both may be rated on equal terms. 

It may appear that much of what has 
been described more closely approaches the 
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ideal native cultural pattern than what is 
carried out in actual practice. This is no 
doubt true; but it would not seem to invali- 
date the conclusion that these institutions, 
considered in relation to the cultures of 
which they are a part, are more genuinely 
educative and efficient than many of the for- 
mal schools of occidental culture. There are 
no cultural lags and “useless knowledge”’ 
stored in symbols remote from the contem- 
porary social order. Some of the activities 
and subject matter of the “bush” school 
may be rejected on the basis of the standards 
of modern civilization, but the system should 
be considered with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion before missionary or other efforts are 
made to modify it fundamentally; for no 
criticism so severe as that which has been 
made of the French educational system of 
the recent past (and which seems largely 
applicable to many of our present-day 
schools) can readily be made of the native 
youth trained in the péré6 or of this institu- 
tion in relation to its cultural milieu. It has 
been said of the French system that 


the primary danger of this system of education 
—very properly qualified as Latin—consists in 
the fact that it is based on the fundamental psy- 
chological error that the intelligence is developed 
by the learning by heart of text-books. Adopt- 
ing this view, the endeavour has been made to 
enforce a knowledge of as many hand-books as 
possible. From the primary school till he leaves 
the university a young man does nothing but 
acquire books by heart without his judgment or 
personal initiative being ever called into play. 
Education consists for him in reciting by heart 
and obeying.® 


The experience which is gained in the 
“bush” school would seem to be far less 
spurious. 


§ Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd (London, 1908), 
pp. 103-4. 
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EDUCATION, CHILD-TRAINING, AND CULTURE 


SCUDDER MEKEEL 


ABSTRACT 
This paper discusses the implications of a total cultural approach for what is termed “education,” especially 
for peoples of an alien cultural background. It treats the effects on the individual of the education imposed 
by his own culture and of one foreign to his culture, discussing the pertinence of these findings for action 


programs in the education of culturally alien peoples 


Within recent years we have begun to ap- 
preciate culture as a totality. The implica- 
tions of this approach have already started 
to affect not cnly those who are studying the 
individual as a person but also those who are 
workers in such fields as public administra- 
tion, social work, and education.’ Here we 
shall discuss the implications of the broader 
psychocultural approach for the field of ed- 
ucation, particularly as it affects the educa- 
tion of culturally submerged peoples. 

First, let us try to gain some perspec- 
tive on education in relation to our own 
society. For us “education” has come to 
mean that formalized process of knowledge- 
and-technique transmission which is the spe- 
cial burden of a particular set of institutions 
we label “educational.” In other words, we 
have isolated from the totality of our cul- 
ture certain knowledge, techniques, arts, 
and ideals and have put the primary respon- 
sibility for their transmission upon a group 
of institutions known collectively as our ed- 
ucational system. Not all societies have pre- 
cipitated out of solution the same parts of 
their culture, nor have they turned them 
over to the same type of institutions. Some 
societies, for instance, have chosen the time 
of puberty and only the male sex for an in- 
tensive period of training in certain aspects 
of their culture. Stratified societies have 
often limited formal education to a particu- 
lar class, as a class of nobles or of priests. 
As we compare one society with another we 
find great variation in the material that is 


t Scudder Mekeel, “‘A Social Science Approach to 
Case Work with the American Indian,” Family, 
October, 1937; “Social Science and Reservation 
Programs,” Indians at Work, November 15, 1936 


selected from a culture to be formally 
taught, in the age at which the individuals 
are taught, in the reasons why they have to 
be taught, in the method of selecting them 
for learning, and in the type of institutions 
which are given the educational responsi- 
bility. 

From this viewpoint, then, we see that 
formal education does not necessarily influ- 
ence directly and overwhelmingly the whole 
culture of a people, nor can it be used to 
maintain or change every aspect of culture 
effectively. Quite often, when we become 
acutely conscious of social and economic 
problems, we begin to think about the pos- 
sibility of education as a cure-all; or we agi- 
tate for a law to put an end to the difficulties 
by fiat. We forget that education is only a 
segment of our entire culture, as is law. 
Both law and education, to be effective, 
must first be geared to the actual cultural 
behavior of individuals and to the particu- 
lar social structure before either can turn 
the wheels of change to advantage. 

The true place of education as a formal- 
ized process in our culture can most readily 
be grasped by examining the history of the 
application of our educational system to cul- 
turally alien peoples, such as the American 
Indians. With them the first concerted at- 
tempt was made during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. At this time boarding- 
schools were built away from the Indian res- 
ervations. In order to fill these schools the 
children were almost kidnapped. The idea 
behind the boarding-school program was 
that if the Indian children were separated 
from their parents and their Indian environ- 
ment for a few years and exposed instead to 
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American white education, they would be- 
come American whites in their behavior and 
could then be safely sent back to their reser- 
vations. Strangely enough, it was found 
that by far the majority returned to Indian 
ways, or went “back to the blanket,” as it 
was Called. 

The reasoning of the administrators of 
this policy had evidently been that, since 
American white children were educated in 
school, Indian children would become like 
American whites if subjected to the same in- 
fluences. Two extremely important factors 
had been overlooked—factors which we are 
only beginning to consider in our education- 
al programs. The first was that the Indian 
children had already been subjected to train- 
ing during the most formative period in their 
lives—that is, the first six years.? Further- 
more, this training had been in their native 
language and by their native techniques and 
ideals. The second neglected factor was 
that, regardless of how much or how little 
of American white culture had penetrated 
while they were in boarding-school, the In- 
dian children with extremely few exceptions 
returned to their own communities, which, 
aside from language, upheld institutions, 
standards of behavior, and ideals different 
from those supported by the boarding- 
school education. Even if white standards 
had made a deep impression, it never oc- 
curred to anyone to ask what an Indian 
youth would have gained by acting like an 
American white among his own native peo- 
ple. He certainly would have been cut off 
from all human contact within his natal 
community. It was not “savagery” that sent 
him back to the blanket, but rather the 
yearning, which we all share, for contact 
with our own kind. The boarding-school ex- 
perience merely cut into, and interrupted 
for a time, the main stream of an Indian 
child’s education. 

Therefore, without questioning the po- 
tent force of education, it can be stated that, 
in so far as producing or maintaining a cul- 


Scudder Mekeel, “An Anthropologist’s Ob- 
servations on Indian Education,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XIII, No. 3 (1936), 151-50. 
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ture is concerned, it is only one such force. 
Education cannot be expected to carry the 
whole burden of cultural transmission or 
change. We have come to an appreciation of 
this fact within the past decade. 

Next, from the standpoint of culture as 
an operational totality, we shall have to re- 
examine other assumptions in the education- 
al field. For example, in those instances 
where we apply the educational system of 
our society to peoples of a differing culture, 
we sometimes attempt to select choice bits 
of that culture for preservation as it begins 
to change. In fact, we often think rather 
sentimentally of the “cultural heritage’’ of 
immigrant groups or of preliterate peoples. 
By “cultural heritage” we may mean any- 
thing from art forms to a folk or tribal cos- 
tume. We think that there must be some 
way of preserving the “best” of the “old” 
and of adding it to the “best” of the domi- 
nant cultural environment. This view would 
be justified if each culture were made up of 
separate pieces which carried intrinsic and 
absolute values and which could be inter- 
changed indiscriminately with pieces from 
other societies. Unfortunately, every cul- 
ture has a matrix, a configuration, into 
which the pieces fit. Actually; the “pieces” 
are not pieces at qll but are mainly our own 
abstractions.’ 

For education, as well as for other action 
agencies, a better approach to this particu- 
lar question of change in submerged cul- 
tures is to look on culture as an attempt to 
solve the problems which every society faces 
—problems of getting a living, problems of 
easing human relationships, and problems of 
orientation to life.s An immigrant group or 
a preliterate people swamped by Euro- 
American influences must revise its custom- 
ary solutions in the face of a changed envi- 
ronment. For such groups the problems go 


3 Scudder Mekeel, ““Beaded Necklaces [and Cul- 
ture],” Indians at Work. 


4See Robert Redfield and Lloyd Warner, ‘“Cul- 
tural Anthropology and Modern Agriculture,” 
Farmers in a Changing World: Yearbook of A gricul- 
ture, 1940 (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941), pp. 983-03. 
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far beyond a moral or an aesthetic “best” 
in choice of cultural material for their solu- 
tion. 

Even the problem of preserving its iden- 
tity may become acute to a submerged peo- 
ple. Such a group may seize on one or more 
of its older cultural forms as a symbol of its 
distinctiveness from the surrounding peo- 
ples. This may be a varying bit of dress 
taken over from the older costume, a special 
way of preparing food, or a particular eco- 
nomic pattern. Thus, a rural nationality 
group within the United States may insist 
on certain agricultural techniques even 
though they are inefficient. The county ag- 
ricultural extension agent, who knows of 
more practical methods, tackles the prob- 
lem with confidence of success. But in spite 
of his urgent advice the people are obdurate. 
They tell him that they farmed that way in 
the old country, or that their way is all right. 
The county agent ends by feeling that he has 
to deal with an obstinate, stupid group. 
However, the situation is far from being 
purely economic. The very identity of the 
group appears to be at stake, because these 
farming methods are its symbol of distinct- 
ness. Their former country has quite likely 
advanced in its farming techniques, but the 
immigrants think of what those techniques 
were at the time they left. Hence, in such 
instances, new farming methods cannot be 
taught merely in terms of their efficiency. 
The total situation must be understood. 

Of course, some peoples attempt com- 
plete and rapid submergence of themselves 
as a group in the dominant society, rather 
than preservation of identity. Here, also, 
certain aspects of culture are seized on; but 
in this case it is those of the dominant so- 
ciety, and especially those aspects that sym- 
bolize that society for the submerged group. 
Or these two tendencies—to preserve group 
identity and to lose it—frequently occur in a 
single community. Then there occurs a po- 
larization of the old way and the new way 
for the same segment of culture. For in- 
stance, on the Pine Ridge Indian Reserva- 
tion, South Dakota, the Teton-Dakota In- 
dians feel the necessity of following a re- 
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spectable wedding with a feast. The host, 
however, has the alternative of a Christian 
or an Indian feast. One symbolizes the 
American way and the other the Dakota. 
The main criterion seems to be chicken for 
one and dog meat for the other, whereas In- 
dian pemmican and American pie could both 
be served at either. The two latter, pie and 
pemmican, have not been singled out as 
symbolically Indian or American. In other 
words, only certain cultural items were se- 
lected to carry the burden of meaning. 

Thus culture is not an index of easily mov- 
able items. It must be viewed as a meaning- 
ful whole, just as the particular situation in 
which a group of people carrying a culture 
find themselves must be looked at in its to- 
tality. Broad educational plans must be ad- 
justed to the situation and the culture as 
they are and then be carried on from that 
point. We cannot yet predict just what as- 
pects of culture will be retained in a particu- 
lar acculturation situation. We know only 
that there are processes involved, both psy- 
chological and cultural, which preclude our 
calling them haphazard or accidental in na- 
ture. 

So far I have tried to relate education and 
its problems with alien or folk peoples to 
culture as a dynamic entity. Now I should 
like to shift the emphasis to the impact of 
culture on the individual. How does society 
impose its culture on the new individuals 
born into it, and what part does education 
play in this process? For our society it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that cultural 
conditioning of the individual begins at an 
early age and involves a rather severe and 
deep-set modification of the impulse-life. 
This was first brought to light in systematic 
fashion by Sigmund Freud, although the cul- 
tural implications have only recently be- 
come clear.’ We have next to examine what 
happens to the growing individual in other 
cultures. This phase of the work is only in 


> Scudder Mekeel, “Clinic and Culture,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX, No. 3 
(1935), 292-300; “A Psychoanalytic Approach to 
Culture,” Journal of Social Philosophy, Il, No. 3 
(1937), 232-39. 
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its beginning. In so far as our society is con- 
cerned, formal education is but one process 
for conditioning individuals to the culture 
within which they will operate as adults. 
The most fundamental conditioning has al- 
ready occurred during the early period be- 
fore a child enters school for the first time. 
The molding of the child’s personality is 
done primarily by the parents, who are an 
infant’s first representatives of the culture 
into which he has been born. This parent- 
child transmission of culture for our society 
is no new fact, but the specific processes by 
which such transmission takes place are still 
not completely appreciated. The signifi- 
cance for education—especially for educa- 
tion of culturally alien peoples—is far reach- 
ing. For there appears to be a definite rela- 
tionship between child-training and the cul- 
ture which a child must eventually assume 
as an adult. If this is so, then our education- 
al system, which is part of our culture, may 
not work on the child who has already been 
trained in a differing cultural situation and 
by different methods and standards. For, 
even in changing cultures, older child-train- 
ing methods may persist long after the adult 
culture to which they were originally related 
has radically changed. This also has its im- 
plications for educational procedure with 
such groups. 


It may be well at this point to examine a 
specific people. Let us take the Western 
Sioux, or Teton-Dakota tribe. These Indi- 
ans, in the old days, were characterized by 
feather war-bonnets, skin tipis, sign lan- 
guage, buffalo-hunting, and the Sun Dance. 
To us and to Europeans the Plains Indians, 
of which the Dakota were a part, have come 
to represent the American Indian. At the 
present time the Sioux Indians, aside from 
the physical characteristics of race, present 
to outward appearance, in terms of clothes, 
houses, utensils, and tools, a picture not very 
divergent from that of the surrounding 
whites on a low economic level. In spite of 
the superficial likeness, however, one is 
struck by the different attitudes, thought 
patterns, and behavior. After over a hun- 
dred and fifty years of fairly constant white 
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contact the socially “full-blooded” Teton- 
Dakota still retain behavior patterns which 
are at variance with those of American 
whites. For example, the old prestige value 
in the release of wealth, instead of its accu- 
mulation as with us, still persists. A man 
who saves for a rainy day is looked down on 
by his own people, and even his children‘ 
may be ostracized by the others in school. 
This attitude toward wealth is so antitheti- 
cal to ours that it has caused much trouble 
to educators who have been trying to incul- 
cate our ways of life in terms of frugality 
and thrift. However, in spite of the per- 
sistence of many behavior patterns and 
attitudes, the Dakota culture as such is 
gone, just as has the buffalo, which was its 
economic base. Why is it that the support- 
ing attitudes and values have not disap- 
peared as well? 

The answer lies primarily in the methods 
of child-training. Several years ago the writ- 
er had the opportunity to arrange a field 
trip with a child analyst among the Sioux. 
In the very cursory study of child-training 
which we made, it became apparent that a 
relationship existed between present-day 
methods and the old adult culture, in so far 
as it could be reconstructed.’ In fact, the 
particular type of child-training current 
seemed to have changed far less than had 
the culture. Not having realized its full sig- 
nificance, neither the government nor the 
missionary educators had paid much atten- 
tion to the particular methods used in bring- 
ing up the children. 

Several features of Teton-Dakota child- 
training stand out in contrast to our own 
patterns. For instance, parents rarely, if 
ever, threatened their children directly with 
punishment. If they did not behave, they 


Scudder Mekeel, The Economy of a Modern 
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fore the American Anthropological Association, 
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were threatened by being told that someone 
would get after them or take them away. 
This might be either a mythical character or 
an old man in the community who had as- 
sumed the role of frightening children. Now- 
adays the ‘‘white man” is also used as a 
bogey. The Dakota parent also rarely 
strikes a child. Thus the Dakota child is not 
estranged from his parent by fear of punish- 
ment, as is often the case in our ownsociety.’ 

It was further observed that the Sioux 
child was not systematically estranged from 
the functions and desires of his own body, 
as is the case with our children. Sphincter 
and anal control were not made an issue. 
The child really worked the problem out by 
himself at an age when he was capable of 
doing so. In addition, the Dakota parents 
attempted to make their children feel self- 
reliant and secure. Psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy has shown that the particular attitudes 
of parents toward the child, the child’s body, 
and its functions appear to have a direct re- 
lationship to the retentive and eliminative 
modalities in the child’s developing charac- 
ter. Not only are such factors in child-train- 
ing connected with adult character, but also 
they seem to be related to the general tenor 
of adult culture as well. Certainly the elimi 
native-retentive modes that would be en- 
gendered by the particular type of Dakota 
child-training fit, as a character pattern, the 
Dakota emphasis on generosity and the 
prestige-value placed wealth-release. 
This is further reinforced by the great re- 
spect of Dakota parents for a child’s prop- 
erty. 

Material in Abraham Kardiner’s The Indi- 
vidual and His Society lends support to this 
conclusion.’ For instance, certain factors of 
Tanalan culture in Madagascar appear to be 
bound up with aspects of Tanalan child- 
training. Unlike the situation among the 


§ This may serve to explain the peculiar behavior 
of Indian children in the Dakota country when they 
first enter school and are confronted with a white 
schoolteacher. It might also block the relationship 
of the teacher to the child as parent-surrogate 
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Dakota, excretory control is imposed severely 
and at an early age. Adult Tanala character 
definitely presents features which we not only 
have come to associate with such early and 
severe training but which also are recognized 
as important for proper adaptation to Tana- 
la culture. Such features include, particu- 
larly for the younger sons, a premature de- 
velopment of responsibility, a sense of obli- 
gation, conscientiousness, and unswerving 
loyalty. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
in every culture individuals are psychologi- 
cally modified for participation in their cul- 
ture. The primary milieu for such training 
during the individual’s early years is the 
family and its extensions. However, there is 
great variation from culture to culture as to 
what methods are used for conditioning the 
individual, as to who does the conditioning, 
as to how deeply controls on the impulse life 
are imposed, and as to what aspects of the 
developing personality are seized upon ei- 
ther for stimulation or for repression. Psy- 
chologically, the problem needs to be studied 
among varying cultures from the viewpoint 
of specific character formation in, and indi- 
vidual adjustment to, specific cultural envi- 
ronments. For education it would be very 
helpful to know the genius of personality 
configuration in an alien culture so that ob- 
jectives and classroom methods could be ad- 
justed accordingly. In its relation to educa- 
tion this is as important as the totality of 
the culture itself. 

Therefore, if we are to employ our educa- 
tional system intelligently and successfully 
among peoples who differ culturally from 
ourselves, we shall have to keep several 
problems in mind. The first and most im- 
portant is for us to be absolutely clear in our 
own minds as to what we as the majority 
group are trying to accomplish, and why we 
have certain special objectives. For exam- 
ple, up to fifteen years ago we tried to make 
all immigrants and Indians into ‘“Ameri- 
cans” in thought, action, and language. We 
have recently become uncertain of this at- 
tempt and have started to talk about the en- 
richment of American life through cultural 
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contributions of immigrants and Indians. 
Now we talk less about the complete blot- 
ting-out of all alien cultural characteristics. 
Yet, as our ideals and objectives change, so 
must our action programs. And it is always 
the better part of wisdom to know not only 
what our values actually are but also what 
are the underlying causes of those attitudes 
which motivate our action programs for the 
“aliens” in our midst. 

The second problem, after we are certain 
of our objectives, is to plan a realistic action 
program. Part of such a program is to relate 
education directly to the actual lives of the 
immigrant or folk group. Education should 
help to strengthen and guide the transplant- 
ed culture. Therefore, we should understand 
such factors as the prevalent methods of 
child-training how these methods are related 
to both the contemporary submerged cul- 
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ture and the adult personality configura- 
tion, and how these factors differ from those 
in our culture. Again, we should understand 
the alien culture in terms of its “‘wholeness” 
and be conversant with the ways in which 
its institutions are adapted or not adapted 
to carry on in the American scene. We 
should know not only what the economic re- 
sources are, but what the habit patterns for 
exploiting them are; and, finally, what are 
the capabilities and interests of the people, 
especially those which can be developed for 
their well-being and support. It is only at 
this point of understanding that we can real- 
ly begin to plan and put into effect an in- 
telligent and successful educational pro- 
gram, in terms of objectives, values, curricu 
lum, budget, and personnel. 
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EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL: THE JEWS 


LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


The strong emphasis and high valuation which the Jews have historically placed on learning created a 
common consciousness and coherence which assured their survival as a separate group despite their 
wide dispersion. Jewish education until the Enlightenment consisted mainly of rote learning and casuistic 
interpretation of sacred texts. It remained medieval in spirit longest where the opportunities for participa- 
tion in capitalist secular culture were most restricted. In more recent times the increasing migration of Jews 
to the urban areas of advanced capitalistic nations has tended to weaken the influence of religious education 
with all but the nationalist groups. For the most part, Jewish learning now serves only as a supplement to 
the secular public education. The contrast between the highly urbanized, sophisticated Jews and the Ne- 
groes is great. Nonetheless, as minority peoples they have many common problems of adjustment and 


orientation. 


It is one of the occupational psychoses of 
schoolmen to be afflicted by a school-cen- 
tered conception of the world and of educa- 
tion. There is perhaps more reason for im- 
puting a great significance to the school in 
the case of the Jews than with most other 
peoples, for to speak of the Jews as “the 
people of the book’”’ is more than a mere 
euphemism. Similarly, to ascribe a high val- 
ue to education as a social function in the 
Jewish community is not just a historical ex- 
aggeration, for there is ample evidence to 
show that, from biblical days on, education, 
whatever variable content may have been 
given to the term, has been extraordinarily 
highly esteemed in the Jewish community. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTINUITY 


If we think of education as part of a proc- 
ess by which societies keep themselves alive 
and renew themselves in the face of chang- 
ing membership, changing locality, and 
changing circumstance, it is pertinent to ask 
what education has contributed to the sur- 
vival of the Jews; for, despite the fact that 
even before the Nazis’ massacres there were 
fewer than twenty millions of Jews out of a 
total of about two billions of human beings, 
they are still very much alive. It is futile to 
ask why a social group seeks to survive in 
the face of threats to its existence from with- 
out and disintegration from within. We do 
know that everywhere societies do manifest 
this tendency, which they seem to have in 
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common with living organisms. We must 
leave it to the theologians to determine 
whether men are immortal, but there can be 
no doubt that societies are immortal. They 
cannot die even if they try, for, though the 
entire membership of a group be exter- 
minated, some remnant, at least, of the cul- 
ture that made them a group will make its 
influence felt, if on no one else but their 
would-be exterminators. 

There are, indeed, human aggregations 
that are not societies, or that were societies 
but have ceased to be peoples distinguished 
by a body of heritages, values, and attitudes 
which bind them together into a social en- 
tity. The Jews, despite their changing for- 
tunes throughout their long history, have 
never ceased being such an entity. Whether 
they would have it so or not, certain individ- 
uals were treated as Jews and hence re- 
garded themselves as Jews. On the other 
hand, the few millions of Jews who have sur- 
vived the travail of history represent only a 
remnant of the stock that must have de- 
scended from their ancient forebears. As the 
saying goes, if we go back far enough, we will 
find that we are all kin to one another. Even 
Hitler, anthropologically speaking, might, 
upon genealogical analysis, turn out to be a 
non-Aryan, reluctant though the Jews are to 
press the claim. In determining who is a 
Jew, even he went no further in his genea- 
logical test than the non-Aryan grand- 
mother; and it is said that Goering, when 
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reproached by his fellow-Nazis for employ- 
ing a general of undoubted partly Jewish 
ancestry for a leading position in the Ger- 
man air force, said: “In this country I deter- 
mine who is a Jew.” 

There are varying theories as to the role 
education has played in the life of the Jews. 
As we examine the historical record, we find 
that many different kinds of activity have 
been called education, and still more widely 
different activities not called education have 
been truly educative. Looked at from one 
point of view, all there is to a society is its 
self-perpetuation, the most important part 
of which, even more important than physi- 
cal procreation, is the communication 
among its members in time and in space. 
If by education we mean not only that com- 
munication by which we transmit an experi- 
ence from one individual or generation to 
another but the process by which we arrive 
at common experiences and values, then we 
must conclude that all life is educative to 
the extent that it is social. It is this, I take 
it, that Dewey has in mind when he says: 


Society not only continues to exist by trans- 
mission, by communication, but it may fairly 
be said to exist 77 transmission, in communica- 
tion. There is more than a verbal tie between 
the words common, community, and communi- 
cation. 


Since the Jews, from the days of the dis- 
persion on, have been scattered throughout 
the world, the criterion for determining the 
scope of their society is the extent of their 
intercommunication. Indeed, in the absence 
of a concentrated settlement, of political 
unity, or of racial identity, it was only 
through communication that the widely dis- 
persed remnants of Israel ever held together. 
We must add, however, that the frequent 
interchange of communication among the 
distant Jewish settlements in the East, in 
Africa, in the New World, and in the various 
parts of Europe did more than merely pre- 
serve the cohesion of a religious and ethnic 
community; it furnished the bases of the pe- 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New 
York, 1916), p. 5. 
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culiar economic and intellectual advantage 
which the Jews enjoyed in comparison with 
their indigenous neighbors. This constant 
trafic of men, of goods, and of ideas pro- 
vided the source of the continuous renewal 
of the culture and prevented it from lapsing 
into the parochialism and stagnation so 
characteristic of the Dark Ages in Europe. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Every system of education must be seen 
against the background of the social order of 
which it isa part. The social milieu in which 
Jewish education has operated has been 
highly diverse. And yet the educational ob- 
jectives, institutions, and methods which 
may be called Jewish have persisted and 
have been cherished as sacrosanct virtually 
as they were molded in a milieu as alien to 
the world in which the Jews now live as 
Scholasticism is incongruent with the spirit 
of modern science and secular, free, empiri- 
cal inquiry. Every system of education in- 
evitably molds the individuals who come 
under its influence according to a pattern. 
It seeks to create a definite human type. 
The Jewish educational system of the Mid- 
dle Ages did this as effectively as any sys- 
tem, even that of the Jesuits, ever seems to 
have done. 

The type that it produced was the hair- 
splitting dialectician equipped to quibble 
about the meaning of texts culled from the 
Bible and overlaid with the pronouncements 
of the rabbis as compiled in the Talmud. 
The Yeshiva Bachur, who was the end-prod- 
uct of this educational formula, even prided 
himself on his impracticality. The world of 
actual human social life was extraneous to 
him. Thecommunity conspired to shelter him 
from its storms and its mundane problems. 
The wife to whom he was married at a very 
early age labored to support him while he 
browsed over the books, his body, by the 
time he reached adulthood, being so unfit 
for the physical rigors of life that he was 
little more than an invalid. But, in the 
measure that he immersed himself in the 
sacred books and mastered their contents by 
sheer rote learning, he shed luster upon his 
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family, his community, and, indeed, upon 
Jewry everywhere. 

The saving grace of this type of education 
was that it only indirectly touched the ma- 
jority of the able-bodied males and even 
more remotely the women. It deliberately 
set out to educate men for an order which was 
long past if it ever truly existed—an order 
which was the product of a romantic leap into 
an imaginary past and a utopian future. It 
was indeed education for futility. And yet this 
ceremonial form of education served a very 
important function for the community even 
though it made sacrificial victims of the in- 
dividuals who were subjected to it. For the 
masses of Jews it made an otherwise miser- 
able existence more endurable. It kept alive 
and insured the continuity of a tradition and 
thereby welded a scattered, haunted people 
into an enduring unity capable of holding 
intact its cultural identity in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 


HISTORICAL PERIODS IN JEWISH 
EDUCATION 


The principal imprint of education upon 
the Jewish people was made by the educa- 
tional system which developed in their Eu- 
ropean communities during the Middle 
Ages. The education which was dominant 
during the Middle Ages, however, rested in 
part upon the foundations that were laid 
during the biblical period, extending ap- 
proximately to the second century B.c. The 
core of education during this period con- 
sisted of the Torah. The emphasis laid upon 
education in the biblical period is too well 
known to warrant exposition.2 The duty 
that evolved upon the parents to instruct 
the young in the Commandments is indi- 


2Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (2d ed.; London, 1932); Salo W. Baron, A Social 
and Religious History of the Jews (3 vols.; New York, 
1937); Georg Caro, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichle 
der Juden im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit 
Frankfurt, 1908, 1920); Simon M. Dubnow, His- 
tory of the Jews in Russia and Poland (3 vols.; Phila 
delphia, 1916); Moritz Giidemann, Geschichte des 
Ersiehungswesen und der Kultur der abendlandischen 
Juden wahrend des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit 
(3 vols.; Vienna, 1880-88). 
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cated by the injunction, “And thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children” 
(Deut. 6:7), and the corresponding duty of 
the young to seek this instruction may be 
indicated by, “Hear, my son, the instruc- 
tion of thy father and forsake not the teach- 
ing of thy mother” (Prov. 1:8). Isaiah as- 
sumed reading and writing to be common in 
Jerusalem in 680 B.c. Education in the bib- 
lical period was so intimately involved with 
religion that a distinction between these two 
spheres of life can scarcely be made. It may 
be said that, without the inculcation and 
transmission of the religious heritage which 
was so central a part of Jewish social life in 
biblical times, the fate of the Jews after the 
dispersion would certainly have been dif- 
ferent, for, as Saadya ben Josef (born in 
Egypt in 892) said, “Our people is a people 
only because of the Torah.” 

The second period in the history of Jew- 
ish education, overlapping in part with the 
biblical period, was the talmudic era, ex- 
tending from approximately the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. to the end of the fifth century A.D. 
To a large extent the content of education in 
this period was colored by the nostalgic long- 
ing for a return to a homeland. The devel- 
opment of the Talmud itself, consisting 
did of commentaries on and _inter- 
pretations and codifications of the Law, 
illustrates the extent to which the life of the 
Jews in the Diaspora was woven into a unity 
by an appeal to sanctions and loyalties 
which found their way into documents. The 
unity thus achieved was fortified by a belief 
in common descent. The Torah became a 
“portable fatherland” in exile, and the Tal- 
mud served as a fence around the Torah. 
The creed of the Jews in the period of disper- 
sion was not so much connected with a city 
or a land as with a book. The emphasis up- 
on the sharing of the content of that book, 
therefore, became an understandably pow- 
erful device in molding a common conscious- 
ness among people living under widely vary- 
ing circumstances in widely scattered terri- 
tories. 


as it 


It was expected of the father during this 
period that he would teach his son the Law 
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and the Commandments as well as a trade, 
and it is even reported that where circum- 
stances allowed he was to teach him to swim. 


Study combined with a secular occupation 
is a fine thing, for the double labor makes sin 
to be forgotten. All study of the Law with 
which no work goes, will in the end come to 
naught and bring sin in its train.3 


The actual practice of teaching, however, 
did not always conform to this talmudic in- 
junction. Often it overemphasized the incul- 
cation of conformity to dogma and ritual—a 
dogma which must frequently have seemed 
archaic, considering the difference between 
the time and condition of its genesis and the 
mode of life for the control of which it was 
invoked. 

In the talmudic period, as in the biblical 
period, there existed a noticeable difference 
between education for boys and education 
for girls. It was the men rather than the 
women who were the responsible members 
of the religious community and who, hence, 
were given the benefits of formal instruc- 
tion. Girls were rarely trained in anything 
but the domestic occupations. Even in the 
family ritual and ceremonial the male was 
dominant. Filial piety, however, was en- 
couraged; and, even though the mother was 
not the responsible head of the household, 
she enjoyed the respect and reverence of the 
children and often imbibed the group herit- 
ages and learning through oral rather than 
written mediums. 

The medieval period of Jewish education 
extends from approximately the sixth to the 
end of the eighteenth century, for the end of 
the Middle Ages for the Jews did not come 
until the culmination of the Enlightenment 
in Europe. Progressively the Jews in the 
Middle Ages found themselves more widely 
dispersed throughout the Western world 
and at the same time more isolated in their 
local communities. Their life took on more 
and more the character of a transitional 
stage torn between the memory of a glorious 
past and a messianic belief in an equally 


3B. Talmud Abot 2: 2, quoted in G. F. Moore, 
Judaism (1927), Il, 128. 
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bright future. Their world was becoming 
more and more fictional. As Benjamin Dis- 
raeli put it: “A race that persists in cele- 
brating their vintage although they have no 
fruits to gather, would regain their vine- 
yards.’’4 


THE SOCIAL EVALUATION OF EDUCATION 


Indicative of the increasing importance of 
education in this period are the many rab- 
binical pronouncements extolling the vir- 
tues of education. “As long as the voices of 
children are heard chirping the words of the 
Law in the houses of worship and learning, 
the Jewish people are safe against all foreign 
aggressors.” ““Take heed of the children of 
the poor, because from them will issue forth 
the Torah.’ Upon the extensive store of 
book learning was piled a rich layer of lore. 
Whereas the former was_ transmitted 
through the school, the latter was communi- 
cated through the channels of intimate fam- 
ily living in the cramped ghetto communi- 
ties. 

The violent waves of persecution which 
frequently swept down upon the scattered 
communities of Jews in the Western world 
tended to accentuate the nostalgic intellec- 
tual feeding upon the past and the romantic 
elaboration of the hopes for the future. 
Dreams turned a gnawing sense of inferior- 
ity into visions of triumph and certainty of 
survival. The survival of the remnant of 
Israel was regarded as essential for the reali- 
zation of the messianic hope. The solidarity 
of a widely dispersed society became more 
and more evidenced by the voluntary obedi- 
ence to the edicts of distinguished rabbis— 
distinguished not through their worldly 
power but through their reputation for 
learning. Many of these rabbis enjoyed a 
wide territorial authority extending far be- 
yond the village or town where they had 
their seat. 

The domestic, the communal, the reli- 


4 Tancret or the New Crusade (London, 1894), p. 
288 


5’ Talmud Babli, Gen. r. 65: 16. 
6 Talmud Babli, Ned. 81a. 
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gious, and particularly the educational as- 
pects of the life of the Jewish communities 
combined to furnish not so much an escape 
from the hostile world as a compensation for 
it. In his learning, be it ever so useless and 
archaic, the outcast and despised Jew could 
inwardly rise above his untutored persecu- 
tors. Since the Jews came to Europe as 
strangers and to a large extent remained 
strangers by virtue of their different de- 
scent, culture, and occupations, they found 
both the necessity and the opportunity to 
develop a distinctive educational system. 
Their way of life differed radically from that 
of their neighbors, and their religion was the 
central criterion upon which their differ- 
entiated way of life rested. Often they had 
good reason to be convinced that they were 
the bearers of a civilization more advanced 
than that of their Christian neighbors. 

The Jew was tied to his Christian neigh- 
bor, however tenuously, almost exclusively 
by the bonds of commercium rather than by 
the bonds of connubium, which ultimately 
are required to blend the many into one 
both biologically and culturally. In the 
Middle Ages the Jews had to contend not 
only against the general xenophobia of the 
population but also against a state religion 
from which they were excluded as infidels. 
Perhaps if the Jews had gone (and to the ex- 
tent that they have gone) to countries on a 
higher level of civilization than their own, 
they would have been (and have been) dis- 
appearing as a distinct group. If the Jews 
had pursued the path of connubium, which 
their religion forbade, as did other strangers, 
there would probably be no hatred of the 
Jews today. But there would also be no 
Jews. In addition to whatever internal fac- 
tors of cohesion operated upon them, of 
which their education was perhaps the most 
important, it was the xenophobia of their 
neighbors, their exclusion from full partici- 
pation in the life about them, and their per- 
secution that insured their survival. As the 
founder of modern Zionism put it: “We are 
a people—the enemy makes us a people.’”” 

The recognition that education has been 
7 Theodore Herzl, A Jewish State (London, 1934). 
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one of the prime forces making for the sur- 
vival of the Jews is amply recorded in educa- 
tional history.® 

As Dr. Isaac Landman says: 


The primary function of the Synagogue, 
even before it became a Beth Hatfillah, a house 
of prayer, is a Beth Hamidrash, a house of 
study. Now, if we are to seek an aim, a purpose, 
an objective for religious education without 
channeling these into a prime definition, we 
seem to have them here: to educate for survival.9 


The education in the case of the Jews. de- 
signed to bring about this survival was an 
education in a way of life, changing with the 
changing circumstances in which the Jews 
found themselves in different times and 
places, but rooted in the Torah and the Tal- 
mud (which literally means “teaching’’) and 
in the accumulated lore of centuries. 

Not only during the period when the 
ghetto was the characteristic mode of com- 
munal life of the Jews, but even after partial 
emancipation, when the winds of secularism 
began to disintegrate the isolated Jewish 
community, education among the Jews was 
primarily religious education. The obliga- 
tion of the individual to seek this education 
and of the community to provide the facili- 
ties for it is emphasized time and again in 


8 See Isaac Landman, “Survival Values in Jewish 
Religious Education,” Religious Education, XXXIV 
July-September, 1939), 135-42. Landman quotes, 
among others, Elmer Harrison Wilds, who stresses 
that ‘education has been the prime force in their 
national and racial existence..... The greatest 
lesson to be drawn from the history of the Jews is 
that a strict adherence to an educational system 
based upon a peculiarly high religious and moral 
ideal has preserved the unity of the race in a way 
that no political system could approximate. The 
salvation of this people has been due to its educa- 
tion” (The Foundations of Modern Education, pp. 
60-77). Landman also cites Thomas Davidson to 
the effect that “‘one lesson, above all, Jewish educa- 
tion has to teach us, that the most important ele- 
ment in all education is moral discipline. The Greek 
with his art and his philosophy, and the Roman with 
his law and his statesmanship have vanished from 
the face of the earth; but the Jew, with his moral 
discipline, with his Torah, and his Talmud, is still 
with us, as strong and ready for life’s struggle as 
ever” (A History of Education, p. 85). 


9 OP. cit. 
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the codes and edicts of the rabbis as well as 
in the fundamental law which centuries of 
dispersed Jewish communities embraced as 
a living entity. Maimonides, one of the best 
representatives of rabbinic Judaism in the 
twelfth century, stated this individual obli- 
gation as follows: 


Every man in Israel is obliged to devote 
himself to study, be he rich or poor, of good 
health or afflicted by diseases, a youngster or a 
doddering elder; even if he be a beggar living on 
charity or a father burdened with a family, he 
ought to set aside time for study by day and 


Israel there were wood-pickers and water- 
carriers, even blind men, and they neverthe- 
less studied the Torah by day and night..... 
Up to what age is one obliged to study the 
Torah? Unto the day of death..... 10 


And those who were not able to study were 
enjoined to provide the means whereby 
others could do so. Maimonides may be 
taken again as the example of the rabbis who 
declared it to be the duty of the community 
to 

appoint elementary school teachers in every 
state, district and town. A town which fails to 
send children to school shall be excommunicated 
until it appoints school teachers. If it persists 
in its failure, it shall be outlawed, because the 
entire universe is maintained only by the breath 
of school children." 


In the medieval Jewish community, while 
wealth conferred prestige and power, it 


was effectively counterbalanced—indeed, more 
often than not far outweighed—by the influence 
and social dignity of descent (yihus), piety, 
and especially learning.” 


But piety and learning did not 


create any distinct, superior class of charismatic 
priests such as existed in the contemporary 
privileged Catholic clergy. .... We may readily 
discount some of the widespread exaggerated 
notions of the rabbi’s position in the ghetto 

t0Salo W. Baron, The Jewish Community, II 
(Philadelphia, 1942), 169. 

Tbid., p. 170. 


™ Salo W. Baron, “Capitalism and Jewish Fate,”’ 
Menorah Journal, XXX (summer, 1942), 128. 


community, as fostered by both the predomi- 
nantly rabbinic orientation of extant sources 
and the romanticizing modern scholarship. We 
must nevertheless admit that at least until the 
rise of the early modern parnasim who ruled 
the communities of Holland, Germany and 
Poland with an iron hand, the leadership rested 
principally with scholars and men distinguished 
by good deeds or renowned ancestry, which 
itself was largely estimated on the basis of 
scholarly or pious deserts.*3 


The emphasis upon rabbinic studies to 
the disadvantage of biblical and linguistic 
studies was accentuated as the status of the 
Jews in medieval society was lowered and as 
their segregation became more complete. 
At times the dialectical method of talmudic 
instruction, especially in the north, was car- 
ried to absurd extremes, This was particu- 
larly unfortunate in view of the fact that the 
general overemphasis upon intellectualism 
in the ghetto already tended to produce 
unbalanced types of personality. 

There were wide variations both in the 
esteem in which learning was held and in the 
methods of education as between the differ- 
ent regions of Jewish settlement. On the 
whole, the rabbinical tradition was strongest 
in northern and eastern Europe, and weak- 
est in the south and in the west. Where the 
Jew had the opportunity to participate in 
the rising secular culture, the sciences and 
the professions, trade and commerce, the 
educational content and methods of the 
ghetto community were forsaken for the 
richer opportunities without. 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH EDUCATION 


The advance of capitalistic civilization in 
Europe, associated as it was with the ration- 
alization and secularization of life, did even 
more to undermine the traditional Jewish 
communal life than that of European so- 
ciety in general. The new liberal atmosphere 
opened the door to assimilation and weak- 
ened the ancient and once-powerful religious 
sanctions without giving the Jews a virile 
national culture to fall back upon. What is 
more, in more recent times the trend of Jew- 


3 Tbid. 
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ish migration has been overwhelmingly in 
the direction of the most advanced capitalis- 
tic countries and in these countries into the 
most urbanized areas. The proletarianiza- 
tion of the Jews and the associated influ- 
ences of socialism, trade-unionism, and class 
consciousness have further weakened the 
force of the old religious tradition and with 
it the religiously sponsored education. A 
notable exception is found among national- 
ist, particularly Zionist, sections of the Jew- 
ish population, where a distinctly Jewish 
education continues to be provided for the 
young. 

The traditional type of school among the 
Jews from medieval times on was the cheder, 
which, if it became imposing in size, some- 
what like a modern consolidated school, was 
called a Talmud Torah.'4 Instruction con- 
sisted in reading and writing Hebrew and in 
memorizing texts by means of mechanical 
repetition and rote learning. By the time 
the boy reached the age of ten to fourteen he 
graduated to a secondary school, or yeshiva, 
where he studied the Talmud and was sub- 
jected to dialectical drill. This teaching was 
a unique medium for continuing the Jewish 
religion unchanged—embalmed—from gen- 
eration to generation and for maintaining 
the Jews together as a separate cultural unit 
in a hostile world. 

This form of teaching, which until re- 
cently was continued virtually unchanged in 
eastern Europe and in some of the cities of 
the United States, concentrated on literary 
knowledge to the exclusion of science and 
art. It had no place for sport or recreation, 
which among pious Jews, as among the Puri- 
tans, were regarded as distractions from the 
serious business of life and learning. The 
place of games in these schools was taken by 
intellectual acrobatics, which were thought 


'4 For a summary account of contemporary Jew 
ish education see Arthur Ruppin, The Jews in the 
Modern World (London, 1934), chap. xix; Jewish 
Education, now in its fourteenth volume; Israel 
Chipkin, “25 Years of Jewish Education in 
the United States,” American Jewish Yearbook, 
XXXVIII (Philadelphia, 1936), 27-116; Samuel 
Dinin, Judaism in a Changing Civilization (‘Teach 
ers College Contributions to Education,”’ No. 563 
[New York: Columbia University, 1933) 
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to be conducive to the further development 
of the mind in the subtleties of talmudic 
casusitry. When it is recalled that until ap- 
proximately the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century compulsory education was virtually 
unknown to Christian children and that, in 
contrast, the Jewish boy was confined to the 
cheder from approximately the fourth or 
fifth year on, during most of the day virtual- 
ly every day in the year, the long-run effect 
upon the differences in personality of the re- 
spective groups must have been serious. 
The ideal product of this system of educa- 
tion was the matmid, or the young man who 
devoted himself to the study of Hebrew lit- 
erature day after day without intermission. 
While such a person was stamped with the 
gravity of a joyless youth, he was a person 
who entertained no doubts about his moral 
and intellectual convictions and loyalty to 
his people. 

In addition to these elementary and sec- 
ondary educational institutions, there were 
higher educational institutions or seminaries 
devoted to the training of advanced schol- 
ars. It was in these institutions that the 
most serious rumblings of the secular influ- 
ence were felt, and it was these that were 
most ready to make the readjustments to a 
changing world situation. It is generally 
among the emancipated intellectuals who 
have intimate contact with the outside 
world that we must expect the critique of the 
established dogma to be most vocal. Thus, 
for instance, it was men like Moses Mendels- 
sohn and his circle, who were moving along 
the margins of the European world of the 
Enlightenment, who accomplished some of 
the outstanding modern reforms in Jewish 
education. From the higher institutions in 
turn there reverberated in our own time up- 
on the elementary and secondary institu- 
tions the more modern and scientific ideas 
concerning educational content and method. 
In the larger cities of America and of Europe 
today and, to a lesser extent, in the smaller 
communities Jewish religious education is 
proceeding along lines not so far different 
from the most progressive educational 
methods of the country at large. Increasing- 
ly the teachers and administrators in these 
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nstitutions are trained according to modern 
principles, and, if they lack the fervor of old, 
they have at least mastered the techniques 
of the new day. 

Whereas the Jews of western Europe and 
the United States have generally replaced 
their parochial schools with public educa- 
tion, in so far as the latter was accessible to 
them, and have supplemented this by reli- 
gious schools, in other sections of the widely 
dispersed Jewish settlements the Jewish 
community has by choice or necessity main- 
tained a complete and separate educational 
system. 

In the typical American community Jew- 
ish religious education shows decided varia- 
tions, depending upon the structuring of the 
community. In general the oldest settlers 
and economically the most successful part of 
the Jewish population belong to the reformed 
religious congregation. Jewish education in 
that part of the community is not unlike the 
Sunday school training given in modern 
Christian churches, supplemented occasion- 
ally by the study of Hebrew and by Jewish 
history and contemporary problems. It is 
supplementary religious education facilitat- 
ing or at least not seriously obstructing as- 
similation. 

A second form of religious instruction is 
found among the conservative part of the 
community, generally comprising the sec- 
ond-generation eastern Europeans. In this 
part of the religious community customs and 
rituals have only been partly modified to 
conform with what are regarded as the neces- 
sities and conveniences of life and retain 
most of the religious tradition of the com- 
munity from which the settlers originally 
came. To a large extent this section of the 
Jewish community is Zionistic in its political 
orientation. The religious education in this 
group consists of supplementary week day 
and Sunday school. It lays more stress than 
does the reform group upon Hebrew, upon 
indoctrination in Jewish traditions, and up- 
on a nationalistic outlook. 

The most recent settlers (excluding the 
bulk of the refugees from Germany) repre- 
sent the orthodox section of the Jewish com- 
munity and are composed largely of first- 
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generation eastern European immigrants. 
Until recently this group had deviated least 
from the educational pattern represented by 
the cheder, the Talmud Torah, and the yesh- 
iva. The emphasis in Jewish education 
among this group is upon the preservation 
of the cultural and religious integrity of the 
Jewish community. 

A fourth group is the secular, moderately 
nationalist, and sometimes politically radi- 
cal proletarian section of the Jewish com- 
munity emphasizing Yiddish as a folk lan- 
guage. It is upon this group largely that the 
Yiddish press continues to rely for its ex- 
istence. In many respects this group con- 
ceives of itself as an American ethnic minor- 
ity, whose future is bound up with the prob- 
lem of other minorities, but particularly with 
the problem of the wage-earning masses. 

In many American cities the religious ed- 
ucation of most or all of these groups is ad- 
ministered by a centralized body known as 
the Jewish Board of Education, assuring the 
maintenance of high standards of teaching, 
of teacher-training and selection, and of 
schoo] administration. While allowing for a 
wide range of difference in religious beliefs, 
the general policy of these boards has been 
to maintain the continuity of Jewish tradi- 
tions and the basic tenets of the Jewish re- 
ligion. However modern their educational 
policy may be in other respects, the general 
objective has been to maintain the Jews asa 
separate social and religious group and to re- 
kindle a waning loyalty to the Jewish people. 

It should be noted that in the contem- 
porary American and European Jewish com- 
munities the school is supplemented as a 
solidifying agency by Jewish social centers, 
philanthropic institutions, recreational agen- 
cies, religious institutions, burial societies, 
clubs, lodges, and a host of other agencies, 
including the press. Together with the 
schools they are in part the product of past 
isolation and tend, though inadvertently, to 
perpetuate this isolation. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
VERSUS COLLECTIVE SURVIVAL 


The anxiety which most Jews—not only 
those under direct attack by the organized 
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forces of naziism and anti-Semitism—feel 
about their future has reduced the estrange- 
ment of the younger generation from their 
elders and has given impetus to a revival of 
orthodox forms in religion and in formal 
Jewish religious education. The sense of lib- 
eralism and cosmopolitanism, which was 
given impetus by the Enlightenment and 
which through the Haskalah movement even 
penetrated to the more provincial sections 
of eastern European Jewry, has suffered a 
setback with the rise of political anti- 
Semitism in our time. 

The survival of the Jews has probably 
depended more upon the segregation and in- 
ternal solidification of the Jewish commu- 
nity as a response to exclusion and persecu- 
tion than upon toleration by the outside 
world. In the light of the history of the Jew- 
ish people up to the rise of naziism, the 
adaptability of Jewish life to changing situa- 
tions is scarcely subject to doubt as a power- 
ful factor in survival. But the will to live is 
perhaps more convincingly manifested in 
the adjustment of Jewish education to 
changing needs and circumstances than in 
any other phase of Jewish social life. While 
it has been concerned with the transmission 
of knowledge and skills of a sort, it has been 
primarily designed to nurture a conscious- 
ness of a common past and a common des- 
tiny. The most important part of the educa- 
tion which the Jewish family and commu- 
nity has provided its members, especially 
the youth, has served to inculcate in the in- 
dividual a sense of belonging to a historic 
people with deep roots in the past and of 
sharing the future of that people despite the 
seeming discrepancy between the fortune of 
the one and the fate of the many. 

It should be noted, of course, that in all 
the countries of the Western world except 
those under the dominance of Nazi doc- 
trines the education of the Jews, except for 
the religious education, is part and parcel of 
the general educational system of the coun- 
try. The disproportionate crowding of the 
Jews into the professions in the past few gen- 
erations has to some extent repeated what 
their concentration in business and finance 


had done in an earlier period: It gave rise to 
a reaction expressing itself in Jewish quotas 
in many higher educational institutions, if 
not complete exclusion in the case of some. 
Incidentally, it may also be noted that the 
quota system in higher educational and pro- 
fessional institutions has mainly resulted in 
intensifying the individual struggle for ad- 
mission and advancement. 

The fascination which higher education 
and professional careers have had for the 
Jews may be traced to at least three factors: 
(1) the traditionalist scheme of learning 
cultivated as a social value for centuries and 
now translated into secular terms; (2) the 
relatively high degree of urbanization of the 
Jews; and (3) the lack of interest in or op- 
portunity for entering other occupations. 
It is a striking fact that agricultural voca- 
tional education (except in the retraining of 
refugees in an emergency like the present or 
as stimulated by nationalistic enthusiasm, 
as in Zionism, or as a deliberate policy by 
philanthropic and resettlement agencies) 
has failed to attract more than a trivial seg- 
ment of the Jews." In the higher brackets 
of education anti-Semitism has frequently 
generated a personal sense of frustration and 
embitterment. Among the Jews, as among 
other minority peoples, discontent is not 
confined to the lower strata but extends on 
up into the top reaches of the social hier- 
archy and is perhaps most acute among 
those who, despite their abilities, have found 
their path to advancement or acceptance 
barred. 


THE JEWS AND THE NEGROES: CONTRAST- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The experience of the Jews may well 
stand as the classic example of the survival 
of a people and the perpetuation of a culture 
from which others similarly situated may 
draw appropriate inferences for their poli- 
cies, both positive and negative. There 


ts See Ruppin, of. cit., chap. x. For an account of 
the chief experiment in agricultural education and 
settlement see Gabriel Davidson, Our Jewish Farm- 
ers and the Story of the Jewish Agricultural Society 
(New York, 1943). 


EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL: THE JEWS 


probably is no people more unlike the Ne- 
groes than the Jews. The latter have long 
been sophisticated, urbanized, and literate. 
While immersed in thé stream of Western 
civilization, the Jews have retained a pro- 
found consciousness of their separate iden- 
tity and past. The Negroes in these respects 
are virtually exactly opposite. The Jews, 
for instance, have no need for an urban 
league as do the Negroes, for the Jews, hav- 
ing grown up with the city, find urban life 
their natural milieu. Whereas the Jews on 
many occasions faced their supreme prob- 
lem in resisting assimilation, the Negroes 
only rarely have been permitted to assimi- 
late. Whereas the Jews have inherited their 
communal organization, the Negroes have 
had to build up their community structure 
painfully and laboriously. The Negroes 
have no minority language, ritual, religion, 
and culture to speak of, for which they must 
seek toleration as do the Jews. It is interest- 
ing to speculate how much of the anomalous 
status of the Jews today is due to the prog- 
ress of the industrial revolution and how dif- 
ferent the contemporary position of the Ne- 
groes would be if they had been permitted to 
share in the industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional roles which the Jews have played. 
Despite the obvious differences between the 
Jews and the Negroes, however, none can 
perhaps profit more by the historic experi- 
ences of the Jews than the Negroes them- 
selves. 


We already see in the crystallization of 
schools of thought among Negro leaders 
striking likenesses between the issues and 
the strategy of adjustment. Assimilationism 
and nationalist separatism are the extreme 
poles in both instances. Intermediate be- 
tween these lie a series of variant policies 
which have close resemblances in the two 
peoples. Accommodation, submission, and 
sublimation are three distinctly recognizable 
intermediate forms of proposed adjustment. 
The Jews have perhaps more of a recog- 
nizable will to live as a people and as a cul- 
ture than have the Negroes. Moreover, the 
Jews, as a historic people, have a core of cul- 
tural traditions to knit them together and 
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enable them to face a hostile world with an 
inner sense of equality and with equanimity 
despite their dispersion. The greater visibil- 
ity of the Negroes, on the other hand, fur- 
nishes a not always welcome basis of racial 
identity from which the individual cannot, 
even if he would, escape 

The fact that the Jews have, through the 
centuries of their dispersion and their strug- 
gle for recognition and survival, acquired 
certain unmistakable successes within the 
framework of Western civilization no doubt 
gives them an advantage over the Negroes, 
who have had to traverse the road from 
African folk culture to Western civilization 
more recently and in a much shorter time, 
which did not permit them to share even 
those opportunities which the Jews until re- 
cently thought they could take for granted 
as permanent gains. On the other hand, it is 
the very success of the Jews in surmounting 
the obstacles put into the path of their prog- 
ress which has made them the object of 
envy, hate, and persecution and which 
makes them vulnerable to the propaganda 
of organized anti-Semitism. 

Despite the momentary and, we hope, 
temporary vicissitudes of history which 
have allotted to the Jews a more precarious 
prospect than there was reason to hope 
would face them in the age of liberalism, it 
is not unlikely that they will continue to 
enjoy in the long run certain advantages 
over the Negroes which even the aftermath 
of naziism cannot completely cancel. There 
is no doubt, however, about the fact that 
large masses of Jews who thought they were 
well along on the road of assimilation have, 
through their setbacks incident to the ad- 
vent of racism and anti-Semitism as political 
weapons, come to a point of seeing them- 
selves and their fate with a greater feeling of 
kinship and sympathy for the Negroes. For 
both peoples the goal of a happier adjust- 
ment to the world in which they must live is 
seen to be further distant than either had 
expected. They have the consolation that 
they can travel at least part of that road in 
companionship. 
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ABSTRACT 
Although the class distribution of Brazilian Negroes is not dissimilar to that in the United States, the 
differences in implication are profound. Whereas in the United States the rise of the Negro and of the mixed 
blood has been principally within the limits of the Negro world, in Brazil the Negro competes freely with all 
aspirants, white or black, to the same class; and, if he gives evidence of personal worth, his racial antecedents 
will be to a considerable extent overlooked. Blacks, mulattoes, and whites are to be found participating to- 


gether on all educational levels. Segregated schools are unknown 


African customs and rituals, practiced on 


the lower-class level and partly fused into the culture even at the upper levels, are gradually losing their hold 
on Negro youth because of disparagement by prestige-bearing members of the European community. This 
process facilitates the education of Negro youth in European habits and ideas. 


When considering the educational proc- 
ess in its cultural significance as observed 
among Negroes in Brazil, one should per- 
haps first of all define what is meant here by 
“education.” By “education” we have in 
mind the series of communications by means 
of which a cultural heritage is transmitted 
from an older to a younger generation—in 
other words, the entire round of human in- 
teraction which enables a culture to renew 
itself and to maintain its existence. 

Education conceived in this way obvious- 
ly is not limited to the formal schooling of a 
generation which, in due course of time, will 
be left alone to perpetuate the culture in 
question; in fact, cultural transmission is 
perhaps only to a limited degree obtained by 
such rational attempts to extend the range 
of transmitted skills, ideas, attitudes, and 
sentiments and to insure their accurate re- 
production as the school represents. It is 
probably trite to say that, without human 
association from infancy and the free play of 
interaction between the younger and the 
older generations, societies would disinte- 
grate and cultures disappear, except in so 
far as written records might continue to fur- 
nish a link between the past and the future. 
It is perhaps not so obvious, however, that a 
considerable measure of this interaction is of 
a nonverbal character; that, in other words, 
the play of facial muscles, the movements of 
the eyes, slight shifts of the shoulders, the 
tensing or relaxing of the whole organism, 
the manner of responding to a specifically 
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put or implied question—indicating, as 
these gestures all do, approval or disapprov- 
al of given acts—play significant roles in 
transmitting that body of meanings which 
constitute a culture. 


THE BRAZILIAN NEGRO 


During more than three centuries, from 
approximately 1532 to 1856, large numbers 
of Africans were imported into Brazil as a 
labor supply, particularly for the sugar plan- 
tations of the northeastern coastal belt and 
the diamond and gold-panning regions of 
the interior. By the latter year probably 
more Negroes had entered Brazil than were 
ever imported into the United States or the 
West Indies. The burning of official records 
following emancipation in 1888 leaves in 
doubt the precise numbers. But anyone fa- 
miliar with the five present centers of Negro 
concentration—the port cities of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Maranhaio, Rio de Janeiro, the 
interior state of Minas Geraes—and with 
the unfavorable conditions for survival, par- 
ticularly during the colonial period, is read- 
ily convinced that the total must have 
reached millions. 

The exact number of Negroes in Brazil 
today is perhaps equally unknown. The last 
attempt to enumerate the population ac- 
cording to race was made in the census of 
1890, or fifty years ago. This enumeration 
gave 2,097,426 blacks and 4,638,495 mixed- 
bloods (including both mulattoes and In- 
dian-white mestizos), equivalent to 14.6 and 
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32.4 per cent, respectively, of the total pop- 
ulation. More recent vital statistics which 
take account only of color indicate that in 
the city of Bahia, for instance, 14.3 per cent 
of the children born in the thirty-one years 
between 1903 and 1933 were black and 409.4 
per cent pardo, or brown.’ A comparatively 
recent study made at the National Museum 
by Roquette Pinto estimated 14 per cent of 
the total Brazilian population to be black, 
22 per cent mulatto.’ 


Although these statistics are probably 
subject to grave question regarding their 
accuracy or adequacy, especially from the 
point of view of racial conceptions in the 
United States, one may safely say that Ne- 
groes represent a considerable part of the 
present Brazilian population and that, with 
the exception of areas in the south where 
relatively few Africans were originally im- 
ported and large numbers of European im- 
migrants have come in during the past cen- 
tury, probably at least a majority of the 
population has some African blood. To con- 
sider, then, the educational process as ob- 
served among Brazilian Negroes is to deal 
with education among a major portion of 
the Brazilian people, especially if one con- 


' Official records, city of Bahia, on file at the 
Secretaria de Saude e Assistencia Publica. The re- 
cording of births is admitted by public officials to 
be incomplete, many deliveries among the lower 
classes (principally colored) going unrecorded by at- 
tending midwives. During the same period 24.6 per 
cent of the deaths in Bahia are recorded as occurring 
among blacks, 52.1 per cent among pardos. Data on 
births are not available for the years 1911, 1915, or 
1919; no deaths for 1910, 1911, Or 1917-20. 


2 E. Roquette Pinto, “Nota sobre os typos an- 
thropologicos do Brasil,’ Archivos do Museu Na- 
cional, XXX (Rio, 1928), 309; Ensaios de anthro- 
pologia brasiliana (SAo Paulo, 1933), p. 128. Artur 
Lobo da Silva, in a study of 30,000 recruits for the 
Brazilian army, found 10 per cent to be blacks, 30 
per cent mulattoes “and other mixed bloods” 
(Coronel Artur Lobo da Silva, “A anthropologia do 
exercito brasileiro,” Archivos do Museu Nacional, 
XXX [Rio, 1928], 19). Lowrie recently estimated 
the population of the southern state of Sao Paulo, 
which has received large numbers of European im- 
migrants in recent years, to be one-sixth colored 
(Samuel H. Lowrie, “O elemento negro na populacio 
de Sao Paulo,” Revista do Arquivo Municipal, 
XLVIII [Sao Paulo, 1939], 5-51). 
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ceives of the term Negro as it is ordinarily 
employed in the United States. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the significance of the term Negro in Bahia, 
for instance, where I have known rather in- 
timately Brazilian Negroes from the various 
classes of society, varies in marked degree 
from that common to the United States, 
where any individual descended from Afri- 
can forebears, even though he may be, to all 
appearances, white, is considered a Negro, 
provided, of course, the facts of his origin 
are known. In Brazil a man is a Negro if he 
looks like a Negro, and particularly if there 
is added to these physical marks social char- 
acteristics ordinarily associated with the 
Negro in the Brazilian mind. In other 
words, numerous individuals whose ances- 
tors were in part, at least, African are classi- 
fied in official statistics as ‘‘white” and are 
so considered by their associates. 

‘A still more significant fact is that color, 
hair texture, and facial characteristics are in 
the Brazilian society of perhaps no more im- 
portance as indices of social classification 
than certain other indices, such as family 
connection, education, “‘breeding,”’ profes- 
sional competence, economic status, and 
cultural identification. The result is that nu- 
merous individuals are considered “white” 
who not only are descended from African 
forebears but who carry in their physical 
makeup unmistakable marks of such origin. 
In other words, the possession of social char- 
acteristics ordinarily associated in Brazil 
with upper-class standing tends to take a 
given individual out of color, as well as ra- 
cial, categories. For instance, an English 
visitor at Pernambuco in the early part of 
the nineteenth century was surprised to hear 
a mulatto official referred to as “white.” 
Upon pointing out to the speaker that the 
man in question appeared to the eyes un- 
doubtedly to be a mulatto, he received the 
paradoxical (but, as far as the Brazilian 
racial situation is concerned, illuminating) 
reply: ‘“‘He was a mulatto, but he is now a 
white; for how can a mulatto be a capitdo 
mor ??’s 


3 Henry Koster, Travels in Brazil, 1809 to 1815, II 
(Philadelphia, 1817), 175-76. 
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CULTURAL TRANSMISSION AMONG 
THE A fricanos 


Although assimilation of the Africans and 
their descendants has been proceeding at a 
gradually accelerating rate and has now 
reached an advanced stage, identification 
with Africa and with African cultural forms, 
in such centers of Negro concentration as 
Bahia, still marks off rather noticeably a 
portion of the population. Differences in 
dress, in food and food habits, in music, in 
forms of religious expression, in sacred spe- 
cialists, in attempts to exercise control over 
personal destiny and over other human 
beings, and in credulity in folklore and, to a 
limited extent, differences in language de- 
scribe different worlds which still coexist at 
Bahia: one largely African in derivation, 
the other European. Although most of the 
blacks have now to a considerable extent 
sloughed off their former cultural identifica- 
tion with Africa and been more or less com- 
pletely incorporated into the European 
world, a remnant of Africanos still lives, in 
spite of symbiotic relations with the Euro- 
pean group, to a considerable extent cul- 
turally apart. 


Among those individuals identified with 


the African tradition, most of whom are Ne- 
groes but some of whom are whites, the 
candomblé, or fetish-cult ceremonies, which 
are serious, dignified, and carried on accord- 
ing to fixed, traditional forms, furnish infor- 
mal instruction in the use of African musical 
instruments and ceremonial costumes, in 
songs, dances, and other ritualistic prac- 
tices, and in the nomenclature and “be- 
havior” of the orixds, or deities, who under 
favorable circumstances visit assembled 
worshipers. The four or five hundred adults 
present at a ceremony of this kind ordinarily 
bring with them the children and young 
people of their families, mothers with in 
fants in their arms being not uncommon. 
Instruction in ritual and belief may be had 
informally outside the candomblé from rela- 
tives or friends who participate in the cere- 
monies or from sacred specialists, while for 
the important filhas de sanio (literally, 
“daughters of the orixds’’), or ceremonial 


dancers, formal instruction is provided. 
Thus, on the first ‘‘visitation” of an orixd to 
a prospective filha de santo she must imme- 
diately enter upon a period of rigorous train- 
ing. After surrendering all her garments so 
that, in symbol of the new life which she is 
about to begin, they may never be worn 
again, the initiate, or yaud, as she is now 
called, submits to a ritualistic bath, at dusk, 
in water scented with sacred herbs. Her hair 
is cut, her head shaved,‘ and dots and circles 
are painted in white all over the head. The 
yaué is then escorted to the camarinha, or 
sacred instruction chamber, where she re- 
mains for a period of six months to a year to 
be taught by sacred specialists the various 
rituals of the cult, the songs, dances, the be- 
liefs and sacred traditions. The more ade- 
quate her eventual knowledge of these cul- 
tural forms, the greater her prestige among 
the Africanos. Negroes (and whites) among 
this portion of the population will say with 
pride, ‘‘She is very learned in things Afri- 
can.’’s 

But this portion of the population, as has 
been indicated, is proportionately small. 
Most Negroes in Brazil have now come to be 
identified primarily with the European cul- 
ture. 


EDUCATION, RACE, AND CLASS 


From what has previously been pointed 
out about the Brazilian racial situation, it 
will probably be clear that, among those 
Negroes whose close approximation to the 
whites in pigmentation, facial characteris- 
tics, and hair texture identifies them with 


‘Formerly, all hairy parts of the body were 
shaved. 


’ For detailed information on African cultural 
forms still to be observed in Brazil see particularly 
Nina Rodrigues, Os africanos no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 
1932) and O animismo fetichista dos negros bahianos 
(Rio, 1935); Artur Ramos, O negro brasileiro (2d 
ed.; Sado Paulo, 1940) and O folk-lore negro do Brasil 
(Rio, 1935); Manoel Querino, ‘‘A raca africana e os 
seus costumes na Bahia,’’ Annaes do 5° Congresso 
Brasileiro de Geographia, I (Bahia, 1916), 626; Edi- 
son Carneiro, Religides negras (Rio, 1936) and Negros 
bantus (Rio, 1937); Donald Pierson, “A Study of Ra- 
cial Adjustment in Brazil’? (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1939), chaps. x and xi. 
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the white portion of the population, the edu- 
cational process proceeds in a manner fun- 
damentally identical to that among Bra- 
zilian whites. With children from the upper 
classes it ordinarily involves the assimila- 
tion of a cultural heritage composed pre- 


dominantly of Catholic European and 
Moorish cultural traits modified by trans- 
plantation to a virgin continent; by vicissi- 
tudes attendant on the formation and 
growth of a new society upon what in reality 
constituted for a long time a European cul- 
tural frontier; by a fusion, to some extent, 
with native Indian elements and, more ex- 
tensively perhaps, especially in areas like 
Bahia and Pernambuco, with African cul- 
tural forms. With children from the lower 
classes outside the Africano group it in- 
volves the taking-over of a cultural heritage 
which, although essentially European in 
character, has been influenced to a greater 
extent than the culture of the upper circles 
by native Indian elements and, especially in 
centers of Negro concentration, by African 
cultural forms.*® 

Among the lower classes cultural trans- 
mission, with the exception of the instruc- 
tion of the filhas de santo by the Africanos, 
proceeds largely in an informal manner. II- 
literacy among this portion of the population 
is, in Bahia, for instance, almost universal. 
The educational process proceeds here, then, 
primarily by way of social interaction inside 
the family, the clan, the play group, and the 
work group; by way of the light, color, odor, 
and sound of the Mass and other Catholicritu- 
al and, to varying degrees with different indi- 
viduals, of the ceremony and ritual of the 
candomblé; and, to a limited extent, by way 
of the cinema and the radio. On the other 
hand, white children from the upper classes 


® Direct connection between Bahia and Africa 
was perhaps more intimate and was maintained over 
perhaps a longer period of time than any similar con- 
nection elsewhere in the New World. Even after the 
extinction of the slave traffic vessels regularly plied 
between Bahia and Lagos, repatriating nostalgic 
emancipated Negroes and returning with West 
Coast products much prized by Africans and their 
descendants in Brazil. This contact did not cease 
until approximately 1905. 
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ordinarily receive elementary and secondary 
instruction of a quite formal character, to- 
gether with professional training in a school 
of law, medicine, or engineering. Regular 
access is had to one or more daily news- 
papers and to a limited number of magazines, 
journals, and books, as well as to radio 
broadcasts, including short-wave programs 
from other countries in Portuguese or in for- 
eign languages, with one or more.of which 
they may be familiar; they have also occa- 
sional contacts with visitors from other 
lands. They may also travel in Brazil or 
abroad, particularly in Europe, and perhaps 
study for some time in France, Germany, or 
(only recently but increasingly now) the 
United States. 

Not only is the education of those Bra- 
zilian Negroes who are identified with the 
white group in no way different from that of 
the whites in both the upper and the lower 
strata of society, but also the education of 
the children of those Negroes of darker pig- 
mentation and more negroid features whose 
possession of other indices of social status 
(e.g., an adequate education, “good breed- 
ing,” professional competence, outstanding 
public service, or wealth) admits them to 
advanced social position. In the case of the 
latter children, cultural transmission may 
even proceed in the bosom of exclusive clubs 
or other organizations with limited and 
carefully selected membership. 

The facts so far presented indicate per- 
haps the difficulties involved in considering 
the education of the Brazilian Negro as one 
would consider the education of the Negro 
in the United States; that is, they indicate 
the difficulties involved in treating Brazilian 
whites and Brazilian Negroes as distinct 
groups sharply set off one from the other. 
As far as Brazil is concerned, it is more feasi- 
ble to trace the educational process among 
the lower and the upper classes, in each of 
which appear in varying proportions both 
whites and blacks; or, with reference to the 
principal centers of Negro concentration 
where African culture forms still persist, to 
consider the transmission from generation to 
generation of the European and the African 


cultures, in each of which both whites and 
blacks, in varying numbers, participate. 

One finds today at Bahia, for instance, a 
freely competitive order in which individuals 
compete for position largely on the basis of 
personal merit and favorable family circum- 
stances. Consequently, individual compe- 
tence tends to overbalance ethnic origin as 
a determinant of social status. Since, how- 
ever, the darker portion of the population 
has had to contend with the serious handi- 
cap that their parents or grandparents or 
other immediate ancestors began at the bot- 
tom as property-less slaves of the white rul- 
ing class and since they now bear constantly 
with them, by reason of color and other 
physical characteristics, indelible marks of 
this slave ancestry, it is not surprising to 
find that the unmixed blacks are still con- 
centrated in the lower classes, that they 
gradually disappear as one ascends the class 
scale, and that in the upper levels they 
are to be found only in limited numbers. 
The mixed-bloods, however, demonstrate a 
strong tendency to advance in social posi- 
tion and are at present concentrated in the 
middle ranks, while a considerable portion, 
especially of very light mixed-bloods, or 
brancos de Bahia as they are sometimes 
called, have penetrated into the upper stra- 
ta. The whites, as might be anticipated, are 
concentrated in the upper levels. Their 
numbers, both absolute and relative, dimin- 
ish sharply as one descends the class scale, 
appearing only in small percentages in the 
lower tiers. 

One might note that this racial distribu- 
tion in the classes at Bahia is not greatly dis- 
similar to that in the United States. In 
other words, the Negro, either pure or mixed 
with the white, has slowly but steadily ad- 
vanced both in Brazil and in this country 
until today he is represented in all the class- 
es. Even the relative numbers in the differ- 
ent levels are somewhat similar in the two 
cases. 

The differences, however, are profound. 
Whereas in the United States the rise of the 
Negro and of the mixed-blood has been 
principally within the limits of the Negro 
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world, in Brazil the rise has been with refer- 
ence to the total community; that is, the Ne- 
gro in Bahia not only competes freely with 
all other individuals of his own color, but he 
can and does compete with all aspirants to 
the same class; and, if he has ability and 
gives evidence of definite personal worth, he 
will be accepted for what he is as an individ- 
ual and his racial antecedents will, at least 
to a considerable extent, be overlooked. 

These facts are reflected in the structure 
of the formal educational system. Table 1 
indicates that blacks, mulattoes, and whites 
are to be found participating together in all 
educational institutions. Segregated, exclu- 
sively Negro schools as well as exclusively 
white schools are unknown. There seems 
never to have been in Bahia any deliberate 
attempt to limit racial contacts such as oc- 
curs where races have been embittered for a 
long time.? Table 1 also reflects the relative 
numbers of the different ethnic groups in the 
various classes; for instance, the blacks are 
best represented in the elementary schools, 
especially in those which are state support- 
ed, attendance at which is free and hence 
more accessible to children from the lower 
economic groups. They gradually disappear, 
both numerically and proportionately as one 
ascends the educational ladder. Mixed- 
bloods, however, are to be found in increas- 
ing numbers throughout the educational 
system, even in the superior schools. 

The Public Library at Bahia is patronized 

7 This is what one might expect, considering that 
in large areas of Brazil the descendants of Europeans 
and of Africans have since colonial days been closely 
associated in an intimate, personal way and that no 
serious threat to the relations which grew up nor- 
mally between the races in contact has ever ap- 
peared. A Bahian student once wrote: “From his 
earliest years, a child in Bahia is accustomed to 
associating with all racial types without any distinc- 
tion being made between them.”’ Even since emanci- 
pation, it is rare to find a white family without a 
Negro cook, maid, or houseboy; and most upper- 
class children are still reared by Negro nurses. The 
laundress in all probability is a black, as also, if the 
family owns an automobile, is the chauffeur. This 
close association over a long period of time has re- 
sulted, quite naturally, in the development of per- 
sonal attachments which have tended to undermine 
formal barriers between the races. 
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by individuals from all the different ethnic 
groups, although blacks appear among its 
frequenters in rather limited numbers. For 
instance, of 560 persons observed using the 
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tions. Ethnic distribution here also follows 
rather closely ethnic distribution in the 
classes. A number of instructors, particular- 
ly in elementary and secondary institutions, 


TABLE 1* 


| WHITES | MULATTOES BLACKS ToTAL 
* 
ScHOOL | No. | | 
| Per Per Per Per 
| | Cent Cent Cent | Cent 
Faculty of Law | 80.8 | 22 18.4 I 0.8 | 120 | 100.0 
Faculty of Medicine. : 2 | a | 79-1] 63 18.3 9 2.6] 345 100.0 
Engineering School ee | 45 76.3 | 12 20.3 2 3.4 59 100.0 
Normal School... | x | 4357 55.1 | 83 29.1 45 15.8 | 285 | 100.0 
| 
Public ginasto |} | 196 73:9 | 45 17.0 24 9.1 265 100.0 
Private ginastos 2 | 4) oF 26.8 8 5.8 138 100.0 
Parochial ginasios | @ | sex 84.2 | 17 14.2 2 1.6 120 100.0 
| 
Manual Arts | 43 17.7 | 114 46.9 86 35-4 | 243 100.0 
Public Elementary 22 | 385 29.2 | 4096 37.6] 438 33-2 |1,319 100.0 
Private Elementary i 8 | ae 56.1 | 9O7 | 31.1 40 12.8 312 100.0 
Parochial Elementary... .. | | | 20.2 31 | 437 100.0 
| | | | 


* Criterion: physical appearance. 
data and at a given hour. 


Data obtained by analyzing in each case groups present at the school in question on a given 


TABLE 2* 
TEACHERS IN SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED 


BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, BAHIA, 1936 


WHITES | Brancos da Bahia | MULATTOES BLacks ToTaL 
| Per | Per Per Per Per 
Cent | No. Cent me. Cent ne. Cent Cent 
| 
Faculty of Law... 22 91.6 I 4.2 I 4.2 ° 0.0 24 100.0 
Faculty of Medicine . | 98 | 66.7} 28 | 19.0 21 14.3 ° 0.0 147 100.0 
Engineering School..| 77-3 | 3 13.6 2 9.1 ° 0.0 22 100.0 
} | 

Normal School 52 84.0 7 | 41.2 2 3.2 I 1.6 62 100.0 
Public ginasio.......| 20 | 60.6) 6 | 18.2 | , | st:21 4 0.0 33 100.0 

| | 


* Of 30 elementary teachers observed in state elementary schools, 3 were blacks, 11 mulattos, 6 brancos da Bahia, 10 whites. 


library facilities on different days and at dif- 
ferent hours (1936), 9.6 per cent were blacks, 
35-9 per cent mulattoes, and 52.7 per cent 
whites. 

As indicated in Table 2, individuals of 
Negro descent are to be found among the 
teaching staffs of all educational institu- 


are mixed-bloods, although the greater num- 
ber are whites. Black instructors are still 
rare and are limited, with few exceptions, to 
the elementary ranks. 

The instruction of white children by col- 
ored teachers and professors is not uncom- 
mon. For instance, in a private elementary 
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school a class of boys ranging in age from 
seven to eleven years were observed being 
taught by a black. Among the group were 
two whites, one branco da Bahia, one mu- 
latto, and three blacks. Several substantial 
white citizens had received their early train- 
ing under this man. In intellectual circles 
one often hears of a dark mixed-blood of dis- 
tinguished appearance who organized some 
years ago one of the more important second- 
ary institutions at Bahia and whose two sons 
are today well known and highly regarded 
educators. Several whites now prominent in 
local and even national circles speak with 
pride of their schooling under this distin- 
guished man. A similar attitude is not in- 
frequently shown with reference to other 
colored teachers and professors: for in- 
stance, a prominent medical specialist and 
noted lecturer at the Faculty of Medicine in 
Bahia; a legal “authority” and author of 
textbooks in law, now a justice of the Brazil- 
ian Supreme Court; a prominent nerve spe- 
cialist ; a noted surgeon; and the city’s ablest 
and most-quoted literary critic. 

As in the United States, professional 
training has been an important means by 
which both blacks and mixed-bloods have 
risen in economic position and social status. 
Recently, at the graduating exercises of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Bahia, a dark mixed- 
blood, upon receiving his diploma, was 
given by his fellow-students (chiefly whites) 
a vigorous round of applause, he being one 
of the few graduates so honored. “He is a 
fine man with a brilliant mind,” remarked a 
white colleague. ‘““We are proud of him.” 
The development, after independence in 
1822, of institutions for professional training 
offered to the more able blacks, and espe- 
cially to the mixed-bloods, possibilities not 
previously attainable. Since, by reason of 
their mental alertness, this vanguard of the 
Brazilian Negro excelled in pursuits wherein 
intellectual ability is an essential to success, 
the development of these centers opened 
ready access to the rising professional classes, 
especially as doutores or bachareis.° Many 


8 Graduates of the Faculties of Medicine, Law, 
and Engineering. 
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promising young mulattoes were aided to 
a professional training by indulgent white 
fathers or other relatives and friends among 
the dominant class. For instance, of a prom- 
inent Brazilian intellectual, whose father 
was a white planter and whose mother was a 
Negro slave, we are told: 

Theodoro was very intelligent as a boy, and 
showed remarkable ability in his studies. It is 
said that when a very young child at Santo 
Amaro, he used to slip away late at night, after 
his mother’s master had gone to bed, to study 
by the street lamp on the corner near the house. 
When his father discovered this, he was much 
impressed, and other signs of Theodoro’s intel- 
ligence and his ability to apply himself multi- 
plied the interest which his father took in him, 
and he supplied all his needs. When his father 
left Santo Amaro to come to Bahia, he brought 
Theodoro with him, and here Theodoro went to 
primary school where he had as white play- 
mates his father’s nephews and others. Later, 
when his father went to Rio, he took Theodoro 
with him. The boy never left his father’s com- 
pany as long as his father lived.? 


Theodoro was a dark mixed-blood with 
kinky hair. He grew up to be a prominent 
citizen, noted not only for his distinguished 
bearing and personal charm but also for his 
intelligence and professional competence. 
He had a noted career as an engineer and in- 
tellectual, representing Bahia in the Federal 
Senate, and for years was head of the Insti- 
tuto Historico e Geographico da Bahia. At 
one time he was a close friend and confidant 
of a recent president of Brazil. 


EDUCATION AND ACCULTURATION 

As has been pointed out, cultural trans- 
mission at Bahia ordinarily results in the 
continuing fusion in the minds of the young- 
er generation, both white and black, of cul- 
tural elements from the different cultures in 
contact. With many individuals from the 
lower classes the subtle influences emanating 
from association with persons identified 
with either of the two cultures—one Euro- 
pean, the other African—provided they rep- 


9 From a letter to the author from a man reared 
in the same community as the individual in question 
and long acquainted with him. 
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resent in their eyes relatively equal prestige, 
seem quietly but inevitably to result in cul- 
tural fusion. Among the upper classes con- 
tact with the ideas, attitudes, and senti- 
ments of other peoples, particularly those of 
European origin, by way of newspapers, 
magazines, books, foreign visitors, and for- 
eign travel leads to less noticeable perhaps, 
but nonetheless real, cultural fusion. Hence, 
the educational process at Bahia often be- 
comes intimately bound up with the process 
of acculturation and even to some extent 
identical with it. 

The education of the Negro in European 
habits, points of view, and philosophies of 
life began with almost the first contact be- 
tween Africans and Brazilians. It proceeded 
primarily in an informal way, although it 
was at times aided by organized attempts at 
instruction. One of the first of these was the 
instruction in catechism which took place in 
the homes of the masters, in the chapels at- 
tached to the great landed estates, or in the 
church itself. Education within the house- 
holds of masters during the Brazilian colo- 
nial period is a subject worthy of detailed 
study. Certain it is that, as association be- 
tween members of the master’s family and 
his slaves became more constant and inti- 
mate, instruction in European habits and 
traditions increased, aided, of course, by the 
efforts of the church and, to a much lesser 
extent, the school, until today the task of 
educating millions of persons of African de- 
scent in the habits and skills derived from 
Europe has proceeded a long way. 

One should point out, however, that this 
process has seldom operated unilaterally; 
that is, it has seldom happened that the de- 
scendants of Europeans, in teaching Afri- 
cans and their descendants European ways, 
have not themselves been taught, in an un- 
conscious, if not conscious, manner, many of 
the attitudes, sentiments, ideas, and even 
skills imported with African slaves. The 
ama, or Negro nurse, well beloved in Brazil 
and widely renowned in poetry and song, 
and the mucama, or maid, were the primary 
agents of this instruction. Great numbers of 
Brazilian children, particularly those of the 


upper classes, learned even their first words 
of Portuguese from black and mulatto wom- 
en and in the course of this close contact 
quite naturally took over numerous African 
words and phrases, some of which have be- 
come universally employed throughout Bra- 
zil. African folklore, African ideas, atti- 
tudes, and sentiments, were in many cases 
also taken over and are to be found today 
deeply imbedded, particularly at Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and other centers of Negro 
concentration, even in the upper classes. 
Africans are said also to have introduced, 
during colonial days, iron-working into 
Minas Geraes and cattle-tending skills into 
the pasture areas of the north. 

Unfortunately, we still know too little 
about the mechanisms involved in the proc- 
ess of acculturation. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that, among other things, fusion pro- 
ceeds only as long as, and probably to the 
extent that, each culture in contact enjoys 
prestige in the eyes of the individuals con- 
cerned. A Bahian lower-class Negro once re- 
marked, ‘““This candomblé stuff! It ought to 
be done away with! Only a backward people 
tolerate such nonsense. Why, the English 
have driven it out of Africa,*® but here in 
Bahia these old customs still hang on.” 
Clearly, this individual no longer cares to 
identify himself with the culture of his Afri- 
can forebears—a shift in attitude all the 
more remarkable when one considers that 
his uncle is probably the most competent 
leader of the Gége-Nagé fetish cults at Ba- 
hia, a wise old man of some eighty years, 
widely known and respected throughout the 
lower-class world not only at Bahia but also 
at Pernambuco, where he occasionally goes 
to perform African rituals for which there is 
no competent local individual. 

Upper-class Brazilians tend to look upon 
the beliefs and the practices of the Africanos 
as matters for ridicule, disparagement, and, 
at times, condemnation. African forms of 
behavior are thought of as queer, bizarre, 
unintelligible, inferior. They represent an- 

’° Reference is here made to Lagos, with which 


West African port Bahian Negroes were long in direct 
contact. 


other world to this element of the popula- 
tion. 

The general disposition, however, is to 
tolerate these practices as long as they are 
not too obviously indulged in, particularly 
in public places, and as long as they in no 
way interfere with the European habits of 
the major portion of the population. Upper- 
class Brazilians act in this respect with 
somewhat the same leniency which an adult 
exercises toward the immature conduct of a 
child, in the confident expectation that, as a 
Bahian once put it, “time and education will 
do away with these evidences of backward- 
ness.” 

Thus, because of constant, although ordi- 
narily tolerant, disparagement on the part 
of most prestige-bearing individuals in the 
European portion of the community and of 
such institutions as the church, the school, 
the newspaper, and the political organiza- 
tion, most of the younger Negroes now tend 
to be weaned away from the beliefs and 
practices of their ancestors, to forsake, for 
instance, the candomblé and the body of 
ideas and sentiments identified with it, and 
to look upon these customs and traditions as 
evidence of “ignorance,” “backwardness,” 
and “retarded mental growth.” Older lead- 
ers of the cult often complain, as did one in 
my hearing, that “the candomblé isn’t what 
it used to be. The young people today don’t 
learn Nagé like we used to and so they don’t 
know how to carry on and—what is worse- 
they don’t want to learn.”’ 

The children and grandchildren of the 
Africanos are at times in more direct con- 
tact with the schools and other instrumen- 
talities of European cultural diffusion than 
their parents and grandparents; and, in 
many cases, they have now come to take 
toward their immediate relatives the same 
attitudes which the Europeans take toward 
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them. This behavior on the part of their 
children as well as their European associates 
is developing in the Africanos themselves an 
increasingly acute sense of inferiority. 

By reason, then, of the fact that not only 
cultural fusion but also cultural conflict is 
taking place at Bahia, the educational proc- 
ess becomes quite complex. The loss of pres- 
tige on the part of the African culture in the 
eyes of Negro youth often places insuperable 
barriers in the way of the transmission of 
that culture from the older to the younger 
generation. The extent to which communi- 
cation is inhibited may, and often does, 
reach the point where the two generations 
become virtually isolated psychically from 
each other, even though they may continue 
to live in the same household and even to 
participate in certain common activities. In 
other words, the antagonism directed to- 
ward African cultural forms on the part of 
individuals identified with the European 
culture, especially on the part of those con- 
nected with the school, the church, and the 
local political organization, tends to shake 
the confidence of the younger generation of 
Negroes in the efficacy of the cultural forms 
of their parents and thus to inhibit and even- 
tually to block altogether the re-creation of 
the African culture in the minds of the new 
generation. This blocking of communica- 
tion, this damming-up, so to speak, of the 
free flow of ideas, attitudes, and sentiments 
between individuals from different genera- 
tions, may result—and, in fact, is in Brazil 
today resulting—in the gradual but persist- 
ent disappearance of a culture, namely, that 
transported from Africa with imported Afri- 
cans. At the same time, it facilitates the ed- 
ucation of Negro youth in European habits, 
ideas, attitudes, and sentiments. 

EscoLa LIVRE DE SOCIOLOGIA E 
POLITICA DE SAO PAULO 


EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL PROCESS: A CASE STUDY OF A 
HIGHER INSTITUTION AS AN INCIDENT IN THE 
PROCESS OF ACCULTURATION 


HORACE MANN BOND 


ABSTRACT 


The Fort Valley State College is a social institution. The members of the college provide subjects for the 
study of the process of acculturation. Preliminary studies suggest the development of attitudes which indi- 
viduals use in part to compensate for deficient environments. These attitudes have some resemblance to a 
religious faith. Equipped with the apparatus of faith, a “permanent minority’”’ enjoys a peculiar stimula- 
tion in its intellectual life. The parallel with the early history of the Jewish minority is provocative. 


I 


During the last two years I have been 
engaged, as an active agent, a participant, 
and something of an observer, in what is at 
least designed to be a series of educational 
processes. In our four-year college we make 
a systematic effort to “educate” more than 
300 young men and women of the Negro 
race. A high school enrolling 225 students, 
an elementary school enrolling 652 students, 
and a nursery school enrolling 25 small chil- 
dren are also under the immediate direction 
of our institution. 

At our institution, when we are trying to 
impress certain persons with the immensity 
of our task and with the number of human 
beings upon whom our salutary and bene- 
ficial work is being lavished, we frequently 
quote these figures. If this symposium were 
our local Chamber of Commerce, I would 
also give stress to the fact that we are spend- 
ing more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year and that we give employ- 
ment to eighty-two adults in the commu- 
nity; in short, that, second not even to the 
local bus manufacturer or to the local peach- 
crate factory, ours is the largest pay roll and 
the largest industry in Fort Valley. 

There are better reasons for attaching sig- 
nificance to this enterprise. The twelve hun- 
dred human beings we are trying to “‘edu- 
cate” and the eighty-two adults whose as- 
sistance we employ in effecting the ‘‘educa- 
tion” of these twelve hundred younger per- 
sons provide a fascinating field of inquiry 
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for that person who would inform himself 
with reference to such a theme as that set 
for this symposium. Beginning with the 
youngest child in our nursery school and 
ending, if you will, with the president him- 
self, these twelve hundred human beings 
are, in the mass and individually, tremen- 
dously interesting human beings. Each has 
a most complicated personal history; and 
each in his own right deserves the studied 
inquiry, analysis, and understanding that 
the keenest tools of scientific social inquiry 
might provide. Beyond the twelve hundred 
students there are thousands of other hu- 
man beings equally fascinating, though 
more remote from our range of concern, who 
must be included in the estimation of such 
an educational institution as the Fort Valley 
State College. Our students come from 
families; they have fathers and mothers (or 
foster-fathers and foster-mothers) and sis- 
ters and brothers and aunts and cousins 
without number. 


Each of the teachers, staff workers, and 
employees of the institution also has a per- 
sonal history that, if we understood it ade- 
quately, would help us understand him ade- 
quately. In our local school constituency we 
have Negro and white ministers, physicians, 
storekeepers, bankers, lawyers, farmers, day 
laborers, W.P.A. workers. On our controll- 
ing board we have lawyers, newspaper edi- 
tors and owners, educational leaders, states- 
men, and politicians—especially politicians. 
Over and above all these persons whom we 
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meet directly are the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of black and white in- 
habitants of the state of Georgia who repre- 
sent our clientele. 

What we are, as an educational institu- 
tion, is what a composite of these students 
and teachers and directors and trustees and 
constituents would be. It is a complex pic- 
ture; and I have only suggested its complex- 
ity to say that this paper can be merely an 
introduction to what, if it is ever written, 
will be a much more detailed account of the 
educational process as it is conducted in 
such an institution as the Fort Valley State 
College. I intend here, then, only to sketch 
the merest outlines of the subject. 


II 

I began by saying that our interest was 
in education as a social process, a social 
process illuminated by the particularities 
of the institution with which I am con- 
nected. Description requires preliminary 
definition of the terms employed. We may 
agree with Dr. Robert E. Park, in his ab- 
straction of a definition from John Dewey, 
that “formal education is merely a rational 
procedure for further carrying on and com- 
pleting, in the schoolroom, a task that be- 
gan with the child in the home.’” In the 
same book from which this summariza- 
tion was derived, John Dewey defines edu- 
cation further as the “communication of 
ideals, hopes, expectations, standards, opin- 
ions,’ from one generation to another. 

While Fort Valley includes a number of 
formally organized educational institutions, 
we realize, as Dewey does, that education as 
a social process may be incidental and in- 
direct. In our formal efforts we agree upon 
certain objectives, and we press toward their 
achievement by establishing appropriate 
procedures and structures. Outside of our 
formal efforts and, indeed, within them, in- 
cidental education of a kind that may or 


*“Fducation as a Social Process” (Nashville: 
Fisk University, 1941). (Mimeographed.) 


2 Democracy and Education (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923). 
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may not be consistent with our formally 
stated objectives is proceeding apace. 

And this is so because we cannot escape 
regarding all affecting forces and institutions 
as true educational instruments. Each indi- 
vidual, white and black, lives in a series of 
overlapping social orders to which adjust- 
ment in various degrees must be made. It 
may be agreed that judgments as to the 
propriety or social usefulness of these learn- 
ings are dependent upon a hierarchy of val- 
ues as to the ultimate vitality and impor- 
tance of the social sphere in which a set of 
social learnings or adaptations takes place. 
The formal educational institution estab- 
lished and supported by a political state is 
one in which the objectives pursued as de- 
sirable goals have received the sanction of 
this political over-world in which the stu- 
dents live. Formal education then becomes, 
indeed, a “rational procedure for carrying 
on in the schoolroom” not ali tasks begun 
in the home but those particular tasks which 
the over-world—what we might call the 
“official social order’”—has selected out of 
the many that are being carried on in the 
home and which are adjudged as having a 
functional value for the persistence and self- 
renewal of the forms and structures of that 
“official world.” 

We need here to make a distinction that 
is of importance and that, when made, 
avoids a paradox, especially in the consider- 
ation of educational structures for a minor- 
ity group. The home may initiate many 
types of learning which the school must up- 
root. Entirely contrary learnings, or modifi- 
cations thereof, must be substituted. The 
ideal homes of which this is not true are 
rare. 

Take the example of language. The aver- 
age Negro home from which our elementary- 
school students at Fort Valley come does 
begin, with the child, the important task of 
transmitting to that child the language of 
the over-world in which that child may 
some day live. The families carry on this 
task with numerous imperfections. In the 
smaller social area—the plantation econo- 
my, or the small town of Fort Valley—the 


corrupted grammar which these children 
learn at home could be regarded as a func- 
tional learning with adaptation values. A 
Harvard or Oxford accent has definite dis- 
advantages in our small world—the Negro 
and the white world—of Fort Valley. At the 
same time the corrupted usage these chil- 
dren learn as an incident to their home life 
must be modified in our formal educational 
efforts. One of our greatest difficulties is to 
modify in the formal educational institu- 
tions—elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges—these habits of speech which were 
begun in the home and which are continual- 
ly being reinforced outside of the school- 
room. 

Now this example illustrates a vital point 
suggested in Dr. Park’s article for this sym- 
posium. He referred to the conflicts that 
arise in the process of socializing the second 
generations of immigrant families in this 
country. The conflict is sharpened where 
the educational tasks begun in the home 
(and entirely appropriate to the original 
social order in which the family lived) are 
found to require modification or substitution 
in the new setting. The formal educational 
structures and the informal contacts sus- 
tained by the youth of these culturally non- 
standard homes actively effect such modifi- 
cations and substitutions. 

This is the nub of our problem at Fort 
Valley, although, as I hope to be able to 
show, our particular situation is immensely 
more complicated. The immigrant family 
finds in the American school a place where 
the standard American culture is communi- 
cated to the new generations. To the extent 
that the ordinary American school teaches 
the children of native whites, immigrants, 
and Negroes standard English, the use of 
figures, the general facts of nature, some 
simple manipulative skills, and the elemen- 
tary facts of personal physical survival, it is 
within the bounds of objectives which the 
entire community generally recognizes as 
fit and necessary tasks for all. This is the 
standard cultural heritage to which all chil- 
dren are admissible with hardly any con- 
straint or public feeling of impropriety. In 
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itself this fact is a significant index to a pro- 
found change in public opinion, especially 
in the South. Within the memory of living 
men the admission of Negroes to the most 
fundamental of these social heritages was 
denied by force of public law and opinion. 


The immigrant child of the second gener- 
ation lives in a dual world, at home and at 
school, of ideals, hopes, expectations, stand- 
ards, and opinions. Our Negro children live 
permanently not in two but in several dif- 
ferent worlds. What this situation means for 
personality and other difficulties in immi- 
grant children is known to us all; and the 
implications for Negroes are just beginning 
to be sensed. Unlike the immigrant, the Ne- 
gro child is a member of what, at present, 
seems to be a permanent minority.’ This fact 
we have frequently remarked but have been 
slow to accept in its implications for our edu- 
cational philosophy. As Dr. Park has again 
reminded us, the similarity between the sta- 
tus of the Jewish people and that of the Ne- 
gro is provocative, at least. As the Jewish 
people throughout the world today appear 
for various reasons to be a permanent minor- 
ity, so the Negro in America is likewise a 
permanent minority. Those of us who have 
followed the history of this ancient people in 
such a book as Sigmund Freud’s Moses and 
Monotheism4 will remember, with renewed 
interest in the similarity, that once the Jew- 
ish race was a permanent minority in Egypt. 

It is membership in a permanent minority 
—about which I will admit reasonable argu- 
ment—that raises the most far-reaching 
questions regarding the education of Ne- 
groes as a social process in the United 


3 When this paper was first read at the Fisk Uni- 
versity Symposium, the phrase “permanent minor- 
ity” (greatly to the surprise of the author) pro- 
voked strong dissent from some, who saw in it im- 
plications for the passive acceptance, by Negroes, 
of long-time patterns of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination. 

Two alternate forms descriptive of Negro status 
in America are “caste’”’ and “minority.” The term 
“permanent minority” is preferred by the author. 


4 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
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States. At Fort Valley, as elsewhere, our for- 
mal educational efforts are bent in the direc- 
tion of realizing the aims and objectives of 
that which we have called the “official social 
order.”’ It is sometimes astonishing to find 
official and unofficial organizations, indeed, 
bending every effort to aid us in realizing 
these aims. Not long ago, in a Louisiana vil- 
lage where I lived, a representative of the 
American Legion asked for permission, on 
behalf of the local Post, to award a medal to 
one of our pupils who had written the best 
essay on “The Principles of Americaniza- 
tion.’’ The occasion was provided, the repre- 
sentative came; and with sincere tears in his 
eyes and an honest catch in his throat, he 
exhorted us all to live up to the proud privi- 
leges of American citizenship, with all its 
rights and its responsibilities. 

On occasion we have welcomed to our 
platform several of the more prominent reli- 
gious leaders among the white people of our 
state. These gentlemen—and, indeed, the 
great masses of our white constituents—far 
from placing any obstacle in our path, would 
gladly forward the achievement by our mi- 
nority, through the organized formalities of 
our school, of the fundamentals of a stand- 
ard American culture. 

I might here stress the word “‘fundamen- 
tals,’’ without underestimating the vast gain 
which even tentative sanctions, extended to 
admission to the bare threshold of the cul- 
ture, imply. For all of us—white and black 
—understand perfectly the private world 
within which we are to constrain ourselves, 
or be constrained. It is this private social 
world of a permanent minority that is fre- 
quently described by that pregnant phrase, 
“knowing your place.”” Negroes in Fort Val- 
ley “know their place.”” White people in 
Fort Valley—and in Nashville—‘‘know their 
place.” That “place,” for either racial 
group, has an attendant set of ideals, hopes, 
expectations, standards, and opinions, that 
are the stuff of a continual incidental educa- 
tion in the family, in the entire community, 
and, indeed, in the pattern of the school as 
it is formally organized. 

It is in this sense that we may agree that 
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the school in any social order—even where 
there are two distinct and apparently op- 
posed social orders—is both formally and 
informally, directly and incidentally, ‘a ra- 
tional procedure for further carrying on and 
completing in the schoolroom, the task that 
began with the child in the home.” At Fort 
Valley, as elsewhere in the South, we are or- 
ganized formally to carry on and complete, 
modify and correct, the tasks that were be- 
gun with the child in the home—or that 
should have been begun in the home—as far, 
at least, as the fundamentals of the standard 
American culture are concerned. But we are 
also organized, formally and informally—as 
elsewhere in the South—to carry on and 
complete, to modify, correct, or establish, 
the fundamentals of a subculture which has 
set aside the Negro in America as a perma- 
nent minority; and these fundamentals were 
also begun in the home. 


IV 

We have been collecting a number of case 
histories at Fort Valley. They include his- 
tories of members of the faculty and of the 
staff; of students and of parents; and of 
patrons, white and black, of the institution. 
They are done without the benefit of psy- 
choanalytical interpretation; they are, to 
date, merely testaments to the existence of 
social and economic worlds—and a private 
racial world—which throw into sharp focus 
several primary facts of differences between 
education as a social process for standard 
white American elementary, high-school, 
and college students and for Negro elemen- 
tary, high-school, and college students from 
a substandard economy. This is not to say 
that psychoanalysis is despised or underesti- 
mated as a technique; if we had the re- 
sources, it would be applied, and to our ad- 
vantage. Of course, there is some doubt that 
the new knowledge would indicate a major 
point of difference between our Negro popu- 
lation and any other American population. 
Our histories are suggestive in particularly 
one direction, without any presumption for 
closer analysis. They show for our faculty— 
and in lesser degree as one descends the scale 
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to the nursery school—the dominance of the 
matriarchate in the composition of the Ne- 
gro family. One might almost generalize 
that the Negro teacher typically comes from 
a family in which the mother has been for a 
longer or shorter period the chief economic 
support of the family, the person with the 
best education, and the most important 
source of inspiration to the individual as he 
remembers it. This is also true of our col- 
lege students, and it is true of our elemen- 
tary-school students only in less degree. 
Whether one believes with Frazier’ that the 
matriarchal Negro family is a product of the 
generally inferior status of the Negro in 
America, or with Herskovits® that it is a 
cultural inheritance from Africa, it is a fact 
that may be of psychological importance. 
One is reminded of Park’s’ old description 
of the Negro as the “lady of the races’; a 
description that may have more in it than 
meets the eye. Certainly no one who (even 
with disbelief) has followed Freud’s psycho- 
logical interpretation of the history of the 
Jewish people can fail to be impressed with 
the possibilities of further inquiry. 

This is a brief excerpt from the life of a 
teacher: 


I believe that some people have something in 
them that enables them to do anything they 
make up their mind to do. Whether they come 
from the lowest depths, if they have this qual- 
ity, they can educate themselves, and teach 
themselves anything. When I was a child, I 
wanted to walk like a soldier. I wanted to 
walk straight. I was sickly—perhaps that was 
why. 

I made up my mind to walk straight, and I 
did so. I told my mother once, “I’m going to 
do big things—I’m going to make you proud 
of me.”’ I was born in Louisiana, and my 
mother always had to work hard. My father 
was trifling, and I never forgave him for some- 


SE. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 

® Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro 
Past (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 173 ff. 


7 Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November, 1928, pp. 11-20. 
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thing he did when I was twelve years old. We 
were on a farm, and I had a calf that belonged 
to me. My father took the calf, and sold it 
for twelve dollars. Then he took the money 
and left my mother and myself and my sister, 
and went up north. Then my mother began 
to cook for a railroad gang. You know that 
is about the roughest life a person can live. We 
travelled from place to place with the section 
gangs until I was fifteen. In spite of going from 
place to place, I finally graduated from elemen- 
tary school. My mother encouraged me always. 
Then my father came back to see us on a visit. 
He urged my mother to join him and to go back 
with him. I told my mother, although I was just 
a lad, ‘“‘No! He left us when we needed him, and 
we don’t need him now.” So he left us, and we 
decided to go on our own. We saved up twenty- 
seven dollars, and when we got up north we had 
just three dollars left. I got a job in two days, 
and from then on I supported my mother and 
educated myself.® 


Tn its detail this is an astonishing docu- 
ment as the background for a college teach- 
er. And yet document after document re- 
tells the same story: a pitifully low income 
with which to finance any kind of education; 
usually a tremendous personal drive that 
impels the individual to make any kind of 
sacrifices in order to pursue the somewhat 
vague objective of “getting ahead”; a 
starved social milieu during childhood, with 
poor, or no, cultural or intellectual stimula- 
tion; a childhood which, even when lived in 
the bosom of a family in “polite’’ society, is 
replete with contacts with the children of 
the very poor, with their irregular sex and 
other attitudes and habits; in short, the story 
of self-made men and women who have 
arisen from the depths of poverty—and of 
being a Negro. 

It may be that similar accounts of white 
teachers would tell similar stories; and yet I 
doubt that there would be as much of pri- 
vation and denial and sacrifice—and of inner 
drive. With our very youngest generation of 
Negro teachers we are coming to a social in- 
heritance of literacy and income that per- 
mits the leisurely and ordered acquisition of 


§ From the Fort Valley State College manuscript 
collection. 


higher and graduate instruction without the 
terrific miseries and deprivations that now 
appear in memory as a bright and comfort- 
ing badge of courage, but which have left 
their scars in mind and soul and body. A hu- 
man being who has done so much and suf- 
fered so greatly is likely to be a tough-mind- 
ed realist, indeed, in a world that calls for 
realism. 

Here is the account of one of our young 
men students, who is currently being ex- 
posed to the process of education in our 
institution : 


My grandfather was killed by white men, 
when my father was a little child. Later my 
grandmother married again. She had seven chil- 
dren by her first husband. My mother’s parents 
were born in Telfair county. Grandmother died 
when my mother was ten years old. My moth- 
er’s father has been married twice since. The 
second wife left him for another man. My moth- 
er has seven sisters and eight brothers living. 

My mother was married when she was eight- 
teen years old. The first three children were 
boys. One of these boys died. The next child 
was a girl and then I came and after me another 
boy and then another girl, but the girl died. 

We had an income of about $100 a month 
until 1930, which was very much better than 
most of the other people around us. We lived 
in a good home. My father was a skilled me- 
chanic with the waterworks until the depres- 
sion came in 1930, when he was laid off due 
to prejudice, and a white man put in his place. 
My father tried to make ends meet by doing 
a lot of things. He peddled on the streets. We 
finally moved to a farm and my father and 
the family made twenty bales of cotton and 
we had just enough clear to get my two older 
brothers a suit apiece. The rent from two houses 
we owned in town enabled us to eat. 

When we came back to town after that bad 
trial on the farm my father started to run a 
grocery store. He sold whiskey, also, which was 
illegal. The sheriff covered up for him by stag- 
ing fake raids, and they split the proceeds. One 
day the sheriff cursed before my mother, and 
father told him not to do so. He called father a 
“smart nigger,” and said he was going to get 
him. My father got out of the business and 
stuck to his grocery business. The sheriff framed 
him anyway by planting some whiskey in the 
backyard, and then having some fellow “tip 
him off.” .... 
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During my elementary school life I was quiet 
and good. I suppose this was because I hadn’t 
been around much and I didn’t know what it 
was all about. As I grew older I began to run 
with the boys all over town, and I began to learn 
my way around. Girls didn’t take effect upon 
me until I was about thirteen. I hadn’t had any 
experience with girls, and so I was greatly inter- 
ested. The boys would often tease me about not 
having any sex experience. I had my first real 
sex experience when I was fifteen, and I didn’t 
have another until I was seventeen. .... 

We are not living, but existing. I hope, and 
am working for the day I can help my people to 
live as I think they should live.’ 


I know that any group of white college 
students could yield a similar document. 
And I will say for our Fort Valley State 
College population that comparative data 
from other institutions in the South show 
that (principally due to limited dormitory 
space) we have a relatively high selection 
of students from the upper social and eco- 
nomic brackets among the Negro popu- 
lation. But such figures universally show 
for all our institutions that our student 
populations are drawn, in far greater meas- 
ure than white colleges, from the children 
of the poor; that, even when the families 
represented are middle-class families, the 
circumscribed ghetto of the Negro com- 
munity from which they have come has 
brought them almost without exception into 
close and constant contact with the seamy 
side of life. Class residential segregation 
among white persons sets the middle and up- 
per classes which fill the colleges apart from 
the low-income and the disorganized white 
populations. There is not enough economic 
self-sufficiency in any Negro population in 
America to provide the Negro child, and the 
prospective college student, with insulation 
from the raw and ugly “facts of life.” 

Let me repeat what seems to be a most 
significant aspect of all these documents. It 
is the constant reiteration of high ambition 
for personal and for familial security. Each 
of these students and each of these teachers 
has a cause; a reason for struggle and for 
“getting ahead,” for persisting in the grim 


9 Ibid. 


struggle with life. One would expect, in such 
a population, an immense amount of defeat- 
ism, of the subsidence of the human spirit 
under the crushing load of economic and ra- 
cial inequalities. But you find little if any 
of such a spirit. 

One is reminded, in re-reading these docu- 
ments, of a statement from an autobio- 
graphical account by DuBois.*® He was 
thunderstruck one day, he says, to hear a 
young Bostonian—wealthy, handsome, of 
good family—confess that he was puzzled 
over what he should do as a life’s work, be- 
cause there was “nothing in which he was in- 
terested.”’ It had never occurred to DuBois, 
he says, that a person should have any 
doubt regarding what he should do; as for 
himself, the pathway of duty and of service 
to the Negro people, as an imperative ne- 
cessity, lay clear before him. At Fort Valley 
our young men and women exhibit—in the 
midst of poverty and the evidences of hu- 
man exploitation—an unconquerable reso- 
lution and, indeed, an utter faith and con- 
viction in their sense of having a mission to 
perform in the elevation of themselves and 
of their people. 

The summarization of our problems 
might be given in statistical form. Our 
studies show that children in our elementary 
school are retarded in their learning of read- 
ing and arithmetic by approximately one 
year in the third grade and two years in the 
sixth grade—a variation from standard 
American expectations which does not in- 
crease through high school and college be- 
cause of a more rigorous selection. One of 
the members of our staff has recently com- 
pleted a study which shows that the chil- 
dren of skilled workers—who are few in 
number—in a year increase their score on 
standard-achievement tests by seven-tenths 
of the whole grade they should achieve, 
while the children of unskilled workers and 
of farmers increase their score on these tests 
only by sixty-four hundredths of the whole 
grade. The children of Baptists enrolled in 

10 W. E. B. DuBois, “The Significance of Henry 


Hunt,” Fort Valley State College Bulletin, October, 
1940, p. 8. 
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our elementary school increase their achieve- 
ment index by sixty-seven hundredths of a 
whole grade, while the children of Method- 
ists increase their score by only sixty-five 
hundredths of a whole grade. The children 
of parents in families with one room to the 
inhabitant have a slightly higher annual in- 
crease in score over the children of parents 
in families with three-quarters of a room to 
the inhabitant. 

On the basis of comparisons between 
white and colored students in Georgia, we 
discover what is characteristic of such stu- 
dents throughout the South. Only 25 per 
cent of our students achieve the middle 
score made by Georgi. white college stu- 
dents in standard-achievement tests. These 
white students similarly show relatively the 
same lag when compared with white college 
students in the North and West. 


Furthermore, there is evidence, at least 
from our elementary school, that there are 
definite limits to the degree to which our 
children may be expected to attain stand- 
ard-achievement ratings, even with the most 
expert teaching and with the optimum con- 
ditions provided for instruction. The culture 
is so powerful in its force that it seems to 
fix, in the learning of the standard funda- 
mentals of the culture which are sanctioned 
by the society, improvability within certain 
definite limits. In other words, if our ele- 
mentary-school children now increase their 
scores by a median of sixty-seven hun- 
dredths in the course of a year, the optimum 
provision of educational advantages could 
hardly be expected to raise that index above, 
say, eighty hundredths of a normal year of 
progress. The same conclusions might be 
drawn for students in our college. Now this 
would be a magnificent gain and quite 
enough to justify any amount of investment. 
The point is, the culture imposes a law of 
diminishing returns as far as formal educa- 
tional investment is concerned. We are led 
to believe that the rapid comparative im- 
provement of migrant Negro children from 
the South—witnessed and documented in 
New York, Chicago, and Washington—is 
not so much a testimonial to the superior 
formal educational advantages provided the 
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Negro population in those cities as com- 
pared to the South, as it is an index to the 
total superiority of the stimulations and ad- 
vantages of incidental educational processes 
in those urban communities to which our 
Georgia—and Fort Valley—children have 
gone. 

I have referred here to the outcomes usu- 
ally expected of forma! educational institu- 
tions working toward the achievement of 
formal educational objectives. There is an- 
other area suggested to me by the conviction 
that another factor, not by any means uni- 
versalized but still present and, on the whole 
(by the evidence of the last three genera- 
tions), still growing in the Negro population, 
deserves our very serious attention. 

This paper has already suggested the pos- 
sibility that the Negro in America shows 
evidence of developing a parallelism to the 
behavior and general attitudinal structure 
of a permanent minority. Not long ago, half 
in jest—but only half in jest—I remarked to 
a Jewish friend that I believed the Negroes 
were a chosen people. The friend replied 
wryly, ““Chosen—to suffer?” 

That wry suggestion has since that time, 
as I have reviewed the scope of this paper 
and the implications of the materials which 
I have had no opportunity, by reasons of 
space and time, to include therein, begun to 
take root and form in my mind as a most 
interesting speculation, if nothing else. It 
might be argued in all seriousness that a 
permanent minority is one that is “chosen 
to suffer,’’ and because of this fact it is also 
in a very true sense a “‘chosen people.” I 
have referred to John Dewey and to Sig- 
mund Freud; I should like to add to the list 
of basic references for this paper William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience." 

The resoluteness of conviction and the in- 
domitable courage in the face of terrifying 
obstacles, found in all the documents of 
students and of teachers that we have col- 
lected at Fort Valley, appear to me to be 
nothing more or less than a variety of reli- 
gious feeling, or at least of the fertile soul- 
stuff in which a permanent minority may 


1! New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
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well discover a religion. Indeed, it is the 
stuff of which the minority may discover not 
only “a religion” but the “true religion”’ it- 
self. The parallelisms in Negro religious folk 
songs to the sufferings and to the history of 
the Jewish people are too well known for me 
to do more than mention them. We have 
sung—and we sing now—‘‘Go Down Moses” 
and “Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho” with 
an enthusiasm that bespeaks not merely 
primitive usage of a convenient folk knowl- 
edge but intelligent and discriminating iden- 
tification with the historical parallel. 

I do not mean to say that our students at 
Fort Valley are deeply religious in the vulgar 
sense of the word as usually applied to Ne- 
groes. If a revivalist came there, he would 
be laughed at. A great many of them attend 
Sunday school and church in the commu- 
nity; but they have done so more with the 
sense of achieving identification with, and 
opportunities for service to, the humble 
masses of their people through an existing 
agency for uplift than from naive religious 
feeling. 

It is probably not necessary to say—ex- 
cept to the excessively naive—that this pa- 
per is not a platform for solving racial prob- 
lems through attendance upon Sunday 
school, church, and prayer-meetings. Reli- 
gion has been viewed with what James called 
an “‘experiential” rather than a “spiritual’’ 
judgment.” The prospect for its develop- 
ment is seen as an effective mechanism for 
the permanent minority that is the Negro 
in the same way in which Freud, in his psy- 
chological treatment of the history and reli- 
gion of the Jewish people, viewed monothe- 
ism as the essential kernel of their evident 
intellectual superiority and continued social 
cohesion and survival down through the 
ages. 

If anyone would see what religion can do 
for ordinary human beings, members of ma- 
jorities, who deliberately set themselves 
aside by their choice of new religious forms, 
see what Fox did, not merely for his con- 
temporaries but for later generations of 
Quakers. Remember what Joseph Smith 


'2 Tbid., p. 48. 


and Brigham Young did for the descendants 
of the rude people who embraced their faith. 
Go to the Shakers, the Campbellites, the 
Adventists, the Dukhobors; and see what 
transformations a religion can effect in ordi- 
nary folk—as far as the achievements of the 
objectives of our formal educational proc- 
esses are concerned. 

When, going beyond the mere addition 
of religious stimulation to a sector of a ma- 
jority population, as in the case of the sects 
mentioned before, there is the combination 
of a permanent “racial” minority with a 
permanent “‘religious’’ minority, as in the 
case of the Jews, a combination results that 
may be depended upon to fertilize the world 
permanently with intelligence, as well as 
with blood and tears. Said William James: 


Religious feeling is thus an absolute addition 
to the subject’s range of life. It gives him a new 
sphere of power. When the outward battle is 
lost, and the outward world disowns him, it 
redeems and unifies an interior world which 
otherwise would be an empty waste. 

....In its characteristic embodiments, re- 
ligious happiness is no mere feeling of escape. 
It cares no longer to escape. It consents to the 
evil outwardly as a form of sacrifice—inwardly 
it knows it to be permanently overcome. If you 
ask how religion thus falls on the thorns and 
escapes death, and in the very act avoids anni- 
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hilation, I cannot explain the matter, for it is 
religion’s secret." 


I conclude this paper with this specula- 
tion: that the Negro in America is at pres- 
ent in all practical respects a “permanent”’ 
minority; that as a permanent minority the 
process of education, both formally and inci- 
dentally, has effects upon it and results in 
structures different from those which might 
be characteristic of the standard majority; 
that any permanent minority, in due course, 
will develop feelings, attitudes, and convic- 
tions that serve indeed as a protective, but 
even more as a stimulating, device in con- 
tact with the majority; and that this latter 
set of attitudes may be depended upon to 
provide a powerfully compensating force to 
offset the ordinary effects of the environ- 
ment. Were this the religious institute, and 
not that of the social sciences, I should be 
tempted to say that the Negro people are 
just as certain to produce a Moses and a 
Messiah to formulate an ethics and a reli- 
gion appropriate to its status as another 
permanent minority, some time ago, dis- 
covered a Moses and has since sought a 
Messiah. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION IN COLONIAL AREAS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PLANTATION AND MISSION FRONTIERS 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT 

On the basis of Wissler’s analysis of American culture in terms of mechanical invention, universal suffrage, 
and mass education the historic culture of the South has not been American. The amount and character of 
education in the South, as well as the nature of the section’s educational problems, must be understood in 
the context of its own special culture. At the basis of whatever cultural uniqueness the South has is the 
institution of the plantation. From the point of view of the educational process, plantation societies may be 
compared with agricultural mission societies. The plantation and the agricultural mission have different 
histories and conflicting ideologies, but they develop in similar environments; and in adjusting to the perma- 
nent elements in the environment, like geography and climate, they eventually become very similar institu- 
tions. The educational process in each goes about as far as, and not much further than, the needs of the 
situation require. And the needs are, or have been, about the same. The comparison suggests that education 
is fundamentally a process of biological adaptation and survival. But an education which has sufficed 
for the relatively simple world in which both the plantation and the mission developed will not suffice for 


competition in the more complex and uncertain order into which the world is moving. 


We already are familiar with some of the 
more general and objective facts concerning 
white and Negro educational opportunities 
in the South. These facts are often and strik- 
ingly expressed in terms of the money spent 
in our biracial system of education. Thus it 
is pointed out that the average expenditure 
for every pupil throughout the nation in 
1930 was $99.00. The average expenditure 
for white children in the South was less than 
half this amount, or $44.31, while the aver- 
age expenditure for Negro children was only 
$12.57, or about one-fourth that for south- 
ern white children and about one-eighth that 
for the average of the United States. Those 
southern states with large Negro popula- 
tions, where the average pupil in a rural 
school comes from a tenant family, show 
even greater discrepancies. In 1930 Georgia 
spent an average of $35.42 for each white 
child and $6.38 for each Negro child. Mis- 
sissippi, with half her population Negro and 
more completely dominated by the planta- 
tion system than any other state,’ spent 
more for her white children than did Georgia 


* “There is little doubt that the plantation sys 
tem is both absolutely and relatively more important 
in Mississippi than in any other state” (quoted from 
Plantation Farming in the United States (Census Bull. 
(1916)]}, p. 21). 
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($45.34 per child) and less for her Negro 
children ($5.45 per child).? 

More important than these figures (and 
many more might be offered) are the atti- 
tudes in the southern social situation which 
they represent and presumably measure. 
All such statistics must be understood in the 
context of southern culture. A comparison 
of southern culture with American culture 
as seen, for example, by Clark Wissler may 
serve to suggest some of its essential fea- 
tures. After comparing American culture 
with the cultures of other societies, Wissler 
tells us that its dominant characteristics 
may be condensed into three sets of ideas 
and beliefs which, he says, actuate the 
American people. These are mechanical in- 
vention, universal suffrage, and mass educa- 
tion.} Now if the complex of these charac- 
teristics defines the American culture, then 
historically the South has not been a part of 
it, or at least has been only marginal to it. 
In fact, the South has differed so radically 
from the rest of the United States that it be- 


2 These figures are taken from a little booklet en- 
titled School Money in Black and White, published 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund and prepared by a 
committee of which Fred McCuistion was chairman. 


3 Man and Culture (New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 1923), pp. 5-12. 
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came, by the time of the Civil War, cultur- 
ally and economically almost a separate na- 
tion. The establishment of the Confederacy 
was intended to give these cultural and eco- 
nomic facts a more complete constitutional 
sanction. 

American culture is and has been charac- 
terized “‘by a great emphasis upon mechani- 
cal devices.”” Southerners have imported 
and used these devices in increasing degree, 
to be sure, but the “amiable American hob- 
by” of tinkering with machinery has been so 
little an integral part of southern life that a 
mechanical cotton mill is still regarded by 
many as a “fotched-in contraption” alien to 
its traditions. Economic opportunities in the 
North have offered a constantly increasing 
variety of ways of earning a livelihood, 
whereas the South, until relatively recently, 
has offered only one, agriculture, and that, a 
particular kind of agriculture. The mechani- 
zation of southern agriculture has, in recent 
years, expanded rapidly, but traditionally 
the southern plantation has operated mainly 
with hand labor and with only elementary 
tools and machines. Negroes particularly 
have been outside the American mechanical 
tradition. 


Industry in the South, and especially the 
textile industry, was originally developed by 
local interests in a sort of crusade to provide 
opportunities for poor whites. It came with 
the recognition that the section had a poor- 
white as well as a Negro problem, and it was 
sponsored as a program for the solution of 
that problem. These white millworkers, re- 
cruited from rural areas, have continued to 
speak the language and carry the mental 
images of the farm. Control of the industries 
in which they work has largely passed to 
outside interests; and these interests have 
succeeded, in large measure, only by bring- 
ing the operation of the factories into line 
with the paternalistic traditions of the plan- 
tation system. 

Universal suffrage, or “the idea that what 
most of the people in the group approve will 
be as near to the correct solution as can be 
achieved for the time being,” is, according 
to Wissler, another dominant trait of the 
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American culture. Years ago James Bryce, 
in The American Commonwealth, likewise 
noted the disposition of the American people 
to refer every question to the arbitrament 
of numbers, confident that the people are 
sure to decide right in the long run. In the 
South, however, the mores have largely nul- 
lified the ideal of universal suffrage, which 
has been regarded as something imposed 
upon a defeated people by the northern vic- 
tor. Since the rise of the southern white de- 
mocracy the ballot box has become a symbol 
of class stratification based upon color. Re- 
cent southern opposition to the abolition of 
poll taxes serves to show that the old attitude 
toward suffrage as a class privilege and not 
as a procedure for the democratic determina- 
tion of policy continues to possess consider- 
able strength. The meeting and settling of 
all issues by means of the ballot has never 
been the practice in the South. In the 
United States rule by just one majority 
group occurs only in this section; elsewhere 
the membership of the majority changes 
from one issue to another. As far as the 
South is concerned there are two reasons for 
this. One is the presence in this region of an 
authoritarian tradition stemming from the 
planter aristocracy and woven into the gen- 
eral class and racial situation. The second 
reason is that the issues that appear as prob- 
lems elsewhere in the nation have not been 
regarded as problems in the agrarian and 
feudal order of this region where they are 
settled in the mores.‘ Consequently, a large 
part of the southern population, including 
the greater part of the Negro population, has 
not been accustomed to resort to the ballot 
to change those conditions which constitute 
problems elsewhere but which in the South 
have been taken for granted as if they were 
a part of the order of nature itself. 
American culture, Wissler continues, “‘is 
characterized by an overruling belief in 
something we call education—a kind of 
mechanism to propitiate the intent of nature 
in the manifestation of culture.” But formal 


4 Walter Wilbur, “Special Problems of the South,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, CLXXVI (November, 1934), 49-56. 
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mass education, even for whites, certainly 
has never bee a completely integral part of 
southern culture. That it is not even now 
is shown by the figures on the money spent 
in the South’s educational system presented 
at the beginning of this paper. Upon an il- 
literate and agricultural laboring population 
in the South has rested a planter and upper- 
class white population whose literacy prob- 
ably originated or was maintained through 
the necessity for keeping in touch with the 
affairs of the market and the city and with 
political and economic conditions affecting 
the market. With a substantial income and 
leisure even an illiterate planter became con- 
cerned to give an education and a certain 
amount of “‘culture’’ to his children. But for 
those who have remained more or less out- 
side the sphere of direct market relation- 
ships no great need for education has been 
felt. In the past, southern agriculture has 
required little above a uniform grade of un- 
skilled labor, subject to routine tasks, 
shaped to change on the basis of contingency 
alone, and one which was not required con- 
sciously to assume the risks incident to sell- 
ing in a foreign market. As a result, educa- 
tion has not appeared to these classes as a 
necessity or as something having survival 
value, but merely as something which con- 
ferred status, and often a rather dubious 
status at that. For in the folk mind there 
was the general conviction that book learn- 
ing only muddled up thinking and that ordi- 
nary gumption and common sense were suf- 
ficient for whatever problems men had to 
face. And to the planters and employers of 
labor an educated peasantry has seemed no 
more advantageous than an uneducated one. 

The numerous towns and villages which, 
from the very beginning of settlement, 
formed a nucleus for the small farms of New 
England and provided favorable soil for 
public school education found no historical 
parallel in the South. Here, after the Civil 
War, towns and villages began to appear in 
greater numbers with the partial disintegra- 
tion of the plantation system. The southern 
public school movement, which accompa- 
nied the rise of towns and villages, repre- 
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sented in part an adjustment to a new set 
of economic and social needs in a changed 
situation. It assumed the character of a cru- 
sade led by devoted idealists charged with 
pathos for the illiterate and benighted and 
urged on by unfavorable comparisons with 
the more advanced North and West. The 
crusade resulted in notable progress in at- 
taining a more fundamental educational 
process, but, as in the educational crusades 
of Japan and Soviet Russia, much of the al- 
leged advance has turned out to be spurious 
when the amount of rote learning it pro- 
duced is considered. Learning by rote has 
become not only a fact but something of a 
tradition, especially in the rural white and 
Negro schools of the South. The reason is 
that southern society, unlike a society such 
as that of Denmark, has not been the kind of 
society in which separate institutions de- 
signed for the instruction of the children of 
the masses were required for the integration 
of economic and political life. This is ceas- 
ing to be true, but the tendency from Co- 
lonial days to the present has been to regard 
the public school, and especially the Negro 
school, like the cotton mill, as a “‘fotched-in 
contraption.”’ The schools have been toler- 
ated and maintained by being brought into 
line with the class and racial traditions of 
the plantation system. 

Accompanied by a friend, I once attended 
a rally at a Negro school in a Texas com- 
munity. The white city-school superintend- 
ent of this community was a Scotchman 
from North Carolina. The rally had been 
organized by the colored principal acting un- 
der orders from the white superintendent, 
who, while making a speech, pointed his fin- 
ger at the colored principal and said, “TI told 
him if he didn’t bring this school into line 
I would find me another principal.”’ The set- 
ting was in a school building and there was 
no cotton or tobacco to be seen, but my 
friend and I agreed on our way home that 
the superintendent seemed to run the school 
as if it were a plantation and to regard the 


S Robert E. Park, “A Memorandum on Rote 
Learning,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(July, 1937), 23-36. 


principal, the teachers, and the pupils as the 
planter regards his tenants and laborers. 
There was no ill will, and the superintendent 
seemed to have the welfare of the school at 
heart; but the pattern of control was the 
pattern of the plantation. 

It should be evident from all this that we 
have to understand education, like almost 
everything else in this region of the United 
States, in the light of a cultural situation 
which is southern and not American if we 
accept Wissler’s analysis of American cul- 
ture. And it would seem that behind what- 
ever differences there are in the southern 
situation lies that very quintessence of 
southernism, the plantation, an institution 
which long has ceased to be merely a large 
estate on which cotton or tobacco is grown 
but one which, like Christian Science, has 
become a state of mind. Within the struc- 
ture of this institution and the system which 
has grown up around it the positions of both 
white and Negro education have been as- 
signed along caste lines. 

The institution of the plantation, as it de- 
veloped in the South and in other colonial 
areas around the world, was originally and 
has continued to be a type of economic en- 
terprise very unlike those other economic 
enterprises that developed in the laissez 
faire capitalism that succeeded feudalism in 
Europe. Unlike the “‘free’’ labor of capitalis- 
tic Europe—that is, labor free to seek and to 
change employers—plantation labor was 
sought, moved, settled, and controlled by 
employers. In different plantation societies 
the control has taken different forms, and 
in a single plantation society like that of the 
South the control has changed in form from 
indentured servitude and slavery to share- 
cropping. But always the form has served to 
emphasize the political, i.e., the authoritar- 
ian, character of the institution to a degree 
exceeding that of the economic enterprises 
of European and northern United States 
capitalism. 

The plantation represents one kind of po- 
litical institution which develops at points 
of intercultural and interracial contacts, but 
in the course of the long history of such con- 
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tacts on the part of migrating peoples there 
have been many other kinds of latifundia. 
The state itself, according to Oppenheimer® 
and others, originated in just such situa- 
tions. It would seem that the contact of peo- 
ples differing in race and culture nearly al- 
ways results in some new institution, organ- 
nized around the problems of control grow- 
ing out of the new social relationships and 
furnishing a structure through which the 
motives and purposes of those who came to 
exploit the situation can in some measure 
be realized. 

Thus along the world’s frontiers have 
arisen such varied and interesting institu- 
tions of the land as haciendas, plantations, 
farms, missions, ranches, and the like. They 
are as varied and as interesting as are the 
immigrant institutions of the large city, but 
they cannot be passed in quick review by 
walking through forty blocks,’ and so their 
range is not so apparent and comparison 
among them is not so easy. They are insti- 
tutions of the land and of settlement, and, 
once established, they largely determine how 
people shall live on the land. But more im- 
portant for our purpose here is the fact that 
they seem to lay bare the elementary proc- 
esses that go into the making of the state; 
in them the competitions and conflicts of ra- 
cial and cultural groups living in the same 
territory are brought down to their most ele- 
mentary terms. And as obvious and as ele- 
mentary as any, in the conquest and exploi- 
tation of a pioneer region, is the process 
whereby the land is alienated and its re- 
sources brought under the control of invad- 
ing settlers, planters, missionaries, and the 
like. New land or settlement institutions 
arise as an incident in the process of extend- 
ing the range of the “political formation and 
economic exploitation” which Oppenheimer 
has conceived to be basic to state-building. 
The land changes hands, and those who 
come to possess it and to convert it to new 
and presumably higher uses subject those 

® Franz Oppenheimer, The State (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1938). 


7See Konrad Bercovici, Around the World in 
New York (New York: Century Co., 1924). 
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over whom they come to possess authority 
to new and stricter forms of discipline. To 
this end they make and enforce new rules 
and impose new conditions of life generally. 
The important point to be noted here is that 
the class which enforces the new arrange- 
ment is the same class which instructs in the 
new arrangement, not simply in order to in- 
doctrinate but also to bring about a level of 
efficiency necessary to sustain it. 

Education in a homogeneous society is 
normally a process of inducting the matur- 
ing individual into the social heritage. It is 
thus, as Dewey has emphasized, essentially 
a process of renewal and growth without 
which the group would have no continuity. 
As the society becomes more complex, the 
process by which members educate one an- 
other through their daily contacts has to be 
supplemented and augmented by more for- 
mal instruction in separate educational in 
stitutions, but education continues to be a 
matter of transmitting a tradition from one 
generation to another. In a situation of ra- 
cial and cultural contact, however, educa- 
tion becomes a matter of expanding a cul 
ture from one people to another; it becomes 
a part of the process of acculturation. In in- 
tercultural and interracial situations, where 
the culture of the dominant group is regard- 
ed as the standard, the members of the lower 
groups must learn things from the school 
which members of the dominant group are 
presumed to learn in the home, such as rules 
of hygiene and of conduct. Since the adults 
of the subordinate group are as illiterate in 
these matters as their children, education 
often begins with the adults before it reaches 
their children. In any case, the task of the 
elementary school for the subordinate popu- 
lation is much more important and much 
more difficult than that of the elementary 
school for the children of the dominant 
group. Incidentally, it is on the elementary- 
school level that the education of Negro 
school children in the South is weakest. 

The whole of European culture has never 
impinged equally upon the whole of a native 
culture. Since culture is carried in the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, and 


tools of particular individuals, European 
culture has worked upon native society 
through the medium of the purposes of trad- 
er, administrator, planter, missionary, ete. 
Because these purposes and programs get in- 
corporated in plantations, trading factories, 
missions, and the like, the thought suggests 
itself at once that a comparison of the his- 
tories of these various colonial institutions, 
with attention to the role of education in 
each, might prove very rewarding. Students 
of southern education might in this way 
gain insight into and perspective toward the 
problems of education in a plantation so- 
ciety which might very well change our 
whole conception of them. We might, for 
one thing, discover just how education grows 
up as a natural process, how it works, how 
it becomes formalized and ritualized, and 
just why and how it undergoes change. For 
such a purpose no other institution of the 
frontier seems to promise more than a study 
of the agricultural mission. 

Such a study is made all the more signif- 
cant by the fact that the education of Ne- 
groes in the South has always had a certain 
missionary quality about it, even since the 
planter regained control from the northern 
missionary. The schools of the Negro in the 
South, unlike their churches, have always 
been directed and controlled from outside 
their own ranks. Planter and missionary 
have held different and conflicting points of 
view, but both have assumed the necessity 
for outside and overhead control. 

In their most obvious and visible aspects 
the plantation and the agricultural mission 
appear quite similar. They both are large 
landed estates. They both rest upon an agri- 
cultural economy; and very often the mis- 
sion, like the plantation, exports its prod- 
ucts to foreign markets. They both import 
supplies from abroad. In both, the field la- 
bor is performed by a people different in cul- 
tural and ordinarily in racial origin from 
those who direct and manage the enterprise. 
The latter possess great authority, and the 
former may be legally or in effect slaves. 
But, similar as the two institutions are in 
their organization and in their natural inter- 
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ests, in their political and moral principles 
they are ideological antagonists. Their very 
different histories and original purposes 
have, nevertheless, resulted in a similar 
phenomenon. 

The mission represents the working-out 
of motives and purposes inherent in religious 
proselytism. Implicit in such a religion as 
Christianity is the belief that it possesses a 
universal validity, a belief which imposes 
upon its followers the moral obligation to 
transmit its precepts. This obligation takes 
an organized and concrete form in the per- 
son of the missionary, who, by definition, is 
committed to the propagation of his faith 
by teaching and persuasion. And, of course, 
the most obvious field for propagation lies 
among those people most completely out- 
side the culture in which the religion origi- 
nated. 

The pioneer missionary usually begins 
his work by carrying his message to the 
heathen in a direct manner. There is some- 
thing typical in the picture of Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot in early New England preaching 
with Bible in hand to the Indians in the 
snow. The Indians appeared interested jn 
his strange behavior, at least for a while; but 
they did not know what he was talking 
about, and Eliot undoubtedly soon discov- 
ered that fact. When it is apparent that di- 
rect attempts at conversion avail little, then 
it is realized that conversion has to begin 
with civilization. Missionaries conceive of 
themselves as propagating a particular reli- 
gious doctrine, but they are really propagat- 
ing a culture. Usually coming from small 
communities, they soon begin to lose inter- 
est in their narrow religious doctrines and 
begin to interest themselves in the larger 
problems of cultural assimilation. What 
they finally seek to do is merely to educate. 
The immediate expression of the indirect 
method in missionary activity is a concen- 
tration upon agricultural, health, and do- 
mestic education as a solvent for the native’s 
physical and mental disabilities. 

There are subtle and unexpected adjust- 
ments to be made, too, in the missionaries’ 
social relations with the heathen. What 


these are and how they arise is naively re- 
vealed in a letter written by Mrs. Lucy 
Thurston, wife of one of the pioneer mission- 
aries to the Hawaiian Islands, to a friend in 
Boston in the year 1835. The letter was oc- 
casioned by the necessity for explaining to 
their supporters back home why the mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii kept native servants in 
their households. 

....In our own house we have the various 
classes of master and mistress, of children, and 
of household natives. There is a native family 
attached to our establishment, whose home is a 
distinct house in our common yard. They give 
us their services. One man simply cultivates 
taro, two miles up the country, and weekly 
brings down a supply of the staff of life for our- 
selves and our dependents. Another man every 
week goes up the mountain to do our washing. 
.... Inlike manner a third man, who under the 
old dispensation, officiated as priest to one of 
their gods, now, under a new dispensation, with 
commendable humility, officiates as cook to a 
priest and his family. Then, aid in the care of 
the house, of sewing, and of babyhood, devolves 
upon female hands. 

We commenced mission life with other ideas. 
Native youth resided in our families, and so far 
as was consistent, we granted them all the privi- 
leges of companions and of children. Not many 
years rolled on, and our eyes were opened to be- 
hold the moral pollution which, unchecked, had 
here been accumulated for ages. I saw, but it 
was parental responsibilities which made me so 
emphatically feel the horrors of a heathen land. 
I had it ever in my heart, the shafts of sin flying 
in every direction are liable to pierce the vitals 
of my children..... 

I reviewed the ground on which I stood. The 
heathen world were to be converted. But by 
what means? Are missionaries with their eyes 
open to the dangers of the situation, to sit con- 
scientiously down to the labor of bringing back 
a revolted race to the service of Jehovah, and in 
doing so practically give over their children to 
Satan? .... I could see no alternative but that 
a mother go to work, and here form a moral at- 
mosphere in which her children can live and 
move without inhaling the infection of moral 
death..... The first important measure was to 
prohibit them altogether the use of the Hawai- 
ian language, thus cutting off all intercourse be- 
tween them and the heathen. This, of course, 
led to the family regulation, that no child might 
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speak to a native, and no native might speak to 
a child, babyhood excepted. This led to another 
arrangement, that of having separate rooms and 
yards for our children, and separate rooms and 
yards for natives. The reason for this separa 
tion... . was distinctly stated to household na- 
oo ee We are willing to come and live 
among you, that you may be taught the good 
way; but it would break our hearts to see our 
children rise up and be like the children of 
Hawaii..... 

Dear Mrs. Bishop, who was laid in her grave 
six weeks before the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment, longed exceedingly to see and give them 
a charge from her sick couch. The purport of it 
was this: “‘Do not be devoted to domestic 
duties. Trust to natives, however imperfect 
their services, and preserve your constitutions.” 
I needed no such warning, for I had learned the 
lesson by my own sad experience, and when, 
after years of prostration, I was again permitted 
to enjoy comfortable health, I availed myself 
of the aid of natives for the accomplishment of 
such domestic duties as they were capable of 
rendering. .... For as one of our physicians 
told me, ““You may as well talk of perpetual 
motion, as to think of performing as much labor 
here as you could have done by remaining in 
America.” 

As to the effects produced upon natives thus 
employed in our families, they have more in 
telligence, more of the good things of this life, 
more influence among their fellows than they 
could otherwise possess; and numbers of them, 
I doubt not, will be added to that great com- 
pany, which no man can number, redeemed out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.*® 


A planter’s wife in early Virginia might 
sasily have written an almost identical let- 
ter to a friend in England. 

Lind has shown the close affinity between 
the mission and the plantation in the devel- 
opment of the Hawaiian Islands. The early 
competition between them merely evidenced 
“the fundamental affinity between them.” 
Later they joined forces “in urging the tran- 
sition from the native system of land tenure 
to one more in conformity with capitalistic 
principles.” The missionaries were among 

8 Lucy G. Thurston, Life and Times of Lucy Thur 
ston (Ann Arbor, Mich.: S. C. Andrews, 1882), pp. 
125-3I. 
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the earliest to foresee the commercial possi. 
bilities of sugar cane, especially after finap. 
cial assistance from the homeland was ter. 
minated, as a means of supporting the mis. 
sions and furthering the advancement of 
their parishioners. The mission estate of 
Father Bond in Kohala formulated a fixed 
set of rules for the government of its mem- 
bers.? 

Protestant missions not only developed 
agricultural estates in the past but they 
maintain a large number of them at the pres- 
ent time, or did until recently, in the Orient, 
in Africa, in South America, and in the 
South Seas. In 1920 the International Asso- 
ciation for Agricultural Missions was organ- 
ized “to promote the interests of Christian 
agricultural work in all lands.”’ 

But the institution of the agricultural 
mission was carried to its most extreme de- 
velopment by missionary priests of the vari- 
ous Catholic orders operating in what is now 
the southwestern part of the United States, 
in Latin America, and in the Philippines. 
Perhaps no other community in the world 
has been so greatly influenced by the agr- 
cultural mission as has Paraguay, in South 
America. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the unmarried Jesuit priests in 
Paraguay, unlike the Protestant mission 
aries in Hawaii, did not encounter the prob- 
lem of protecting their children as they grew 
up among an alien population, but other 
forces in the situation established them asa 
class apart. However, their demonstration of 
success in the organization of agriculture, 
and the example of their own efforts and 
production, operated to set up links of in 
fluence and dependence between themselves 
and the natives: links which were not & 
tablished forcefully or even consciously but 
which gave them prestige and then author- 
ity and power. 

When the power of the Jesuits extended 
far enough to make it possible, tribal life was 
forcefully broken up and the Indians were 
“reduced,” as the friars put it, to mission 


® Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 14% 
o, and 214. 
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village life. These reductions grew up, Kel- 
ler tells us, “‘in the wide regions relatively 
or totally unoccupied by Europeans.’’® In 
the missions the Indian charges were rigor- 
ously isolated from the world, and the mis- 
sionary normally formed the only contact 
with the outside. 

Bourne gives us a picture of mission life 
and points out what the mission came to be. 
Under the increasing supervision of the 
friars, the Indians, he says, 


.... Were taught the elements of letters, and 
trained to peaceful, industrious and religious 
lives. In fact, every mission was an industrial 
school, in which the simple arts were taught by 
the friars, themselves in origin plain Spanish 
peasants. The discipline of the mission was as 
minute as that of a school: the unmarried youths 
and maidens were locked in at night; the day’s 
work began and ended with prayers and the 
catechism; each Indian, besides cultivating his 
own plot of land, worked two hours a day on the 
farm belonging to the village, the produce of 
which went to the support of the church. The 
mission was recruited by inducing the wild In- 
dians to join it, and also by kidnapping them. 
Spanish America from California and Texas to 
Paraguay and Chile was fringed with such es- 
tablishments, the outposts of civilization, where 
many thousands of Indians went through a 
schooling which ended only with their lives. In 
the process of time a mission was slowly trans- 
formed into a “‘pueblo de Indios”. . . . and the 
mission frontier was pushed out a little farther." 


When the mission in Latin America “had 
been included within the slowly expanding 
area of intercourse with the outside world,” 
as the market came nearer and the mission 
became more and more dependent upon it, 
it ceased to be a mission. Like the planta- 
tion, it was a frontier institution, and when 
the frontier passed on the mission went with 
it. But not before it had accomplished a sig- 
nificant transformation in the culture of the 
Indians. It introduced new methods and 


A. G. Keller, Colonization (Boston: Ginn & 


Co., 1908), p. 286. 


“E. G. Bourne, Spain in America, 1450-1580 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1904), pp. 305-6 (quot- 
ed in Keller, op. cit., pp. 287-88). 


standards of agricultural production, it 
taught new arts and crafts, and it left the 
Indians at least nominally Catholic in reli- 
gion. However, in spite of the devoted, per- 
sistent, and strenuous efforts of the priests, 
the mission left no high and lasting educa- 
tional tradition. The literacy they promoted 
only led to the charge that the mission In- 
dians had become mere apes and parrots in- 
capable of progress and invention when left 
to themselves.” 

If the mission grew up out of a back- 
ground of religious fervor, the plantation 
had its origin in northern European capital- 
ism. A plantation was originally a migra- 
tion, a transplantation of people to overseas 
territory; and, in certain frontier areas capa- 
ble of producing a staple crop for the Euro- 
pean market, the migration passed over into 
an institutional structure for the production 
of the staple. The plantation type of migra- 
tion became, in these areas, the plantation 
type of estate. Where this happened the mi- 
gration was not composed of family, com- 
munity, or congregational groups intent on 
reproducing in the New World the agricul- 
tural economy of the Old. It did not, in 
other words, result in the kind of settlements 
that the Pilgrims made in New England or 
the Germans made in Pennsylvania and in 
parts of the South. The kind of migration 
which resulted in plantation establishments, 
where they were economically possible, was 
a migration made up of individual adven- 
turers and traders seeking profitable invest- 
ments. They did not come to make a home 
for their children or to convert the natives 
to Christianity, although these things oc- 
curred to them later. It is significant that, 
in the histories of the various plantation so- 
cieties, the members of the initial planter 
class are recruited from the ranks of ship 
captains and traders. This is the sort of 
men who possess both capital and knowl- 
edge of investment opportunities in foreign 
places. They are likely to be unfamiliar with 
the folk agriculture of their home countries, 
and there is no reason why they should seek 
to reproduce it abroad. But an opportunity 


12 Keller, op. cit., p. 293. 
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for profitable investment in new commodi- 
ties of agriculture like tobacco, sugar cane, 
or rubber is in line with the commercial in 
terests which they represent. Hence it is 
that the virtues of these men are not those 
of niceness and scholarship but of resource- 
fulness and enterprise, and in the areas 
where they operate they are too busy open- 
ing up the country and profiting from the 
exploitation of its resources to concern them- 
selves overmuch with the educational wel- 
fare of the general population."’ The South 
is that part of this nation where the planter 
has most profoundly impressed himself upon 
the form of society and where something 
of his original motives and attitudes persist. 

The concern of the missionary is for the 
educational and spiritual welfare of the na- 
tives, but the purpose of the planter to profit 
through the exploitation of land and labor 
leads ordinarily to an unfavorable judg- 
ment of native workers. In plantation soci- 
eties the native is invariably condemned as 
lazy and worthless. The remedy is not to 
improve him through education. It is cheap- 
er and far easier to turn to outside sources. 
Thus the planters of the South imported 
white indentured servants from Europe and 
then Negro slaves from Africa. The planters 
in Natal turned to India, and those in Ha- 
waii to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
It is a frequent observation that whereas the 
native is not a very satisfactory laborer in 
the land of his birth he is highly prized when 
he is transported to territory strange to him. 

With imported male or family-less labor- 
ers the control situation changes in favor of 
the planter. It is easier to fit unattached in- 
dividuals into their proper places in the or- 
ganization of plantation work. They are en- 
camped upon the land of the planter’s es- 
tate, held there, and prevented from scatter- 
ing out over the territory generally. It is to 
prevent such dispersion in areas where there 
is free or waste land available that slavery, 
indentured servitude, contract labor, and 
other forms of forced labor arise. 


13 [bid., p. 11; Lillian Knowles, The Economic De- 
velopment of the Overseas Empire (London: G. Rout 
ledge & Sons, 1924), p. 2109. 
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Up through this staye the plantation jt. 
self is a kind of school but not one formally 
and consciously organized for the purpose of 
teaching. Nevertheless, as Booker T. Wash- 
ington said, “every slave plantation jp 
the South was an industrial school. Op 
these plantations young colored men and 
women were constantly being trained not 
only as farmers but as carpenters, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, brick masons, engi- 
neers, cooks, laundresses, sewing women, and 
housekeepers.’’'4 In Africa it was said that 
the “best school for the African is a good 
European estate.’’S 

The situation changes again when the im- 
portation of outside labor is interrupted. 
This happened in the New World when the 
African slave trade was shut off; it hap- 
pened in Mauritius, in Natal, and in some 
of the islands of the West Indies when India 
refused to allow more of her people to emi- 
grate as laborers to these plantation areas, 
Now it becomes necessary to find a new 
source of labor; and the new source is found 
in the children of the laborers, for in the 
meantime the mass of imported and assorted 
individuals have gradually organized them- 
selves into family groups and have produced 
offspring. Born to the situation, the children 
tend to accept it without question; but their 
very presence introduces new problems of 
control and changes in plantation organi- 
zation. 

It is when the plantation reaches this 
stage in its life-history, the stage of Creole 
or “home-grown” labor, that questions of 
positive educational policy begin to arise. 
In fact, this stage in plantation development 
in different areas around the world is best 
studied in the materials on education in co 
lonial areas because of the close relation be- 
tween labor control and educational policies. 
In the South, before about 1800, the idea of 
an education for Negroes was not rejected 
because it was not even entertained. Be 


'4 “Industrial Education for the Negro,” in W. E. 
B. DuBois et al., The Negro Problem (New York: 
James Pott & Co., 1903), p. 1. 

's Raymond L. Buell, The Native Problem in Af- 
rica (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), I, 529. 
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cause some Negroes, however, had been 
gaining a sort of informal education through 
personal contacts with whites and because 
some of these Negroes, like the slave Gabriel 
in Virginia, were found plotting insurrec- 
tions, laws were passed aimed at restricting 
educational opportunities for them. After 
the Nat Turner rebellion in 1831 legislation 
became even more repressive; yet in spite of 
the laws individual whites, especially pious 
women who believed that ‘‘everyone should 
know how to read the Bible,’’*® continued to 
teach Negroes. 

As long as the children of the laborers are 
slaves like their fathers, as in the ante bellum 
South, the public educational policy is to 
discourage or prevent any formal education 
at all. “Of what use will education be to 
them if they get it?” is the question which 
appears to answer itself as far as planters are 
concerned. But where the children of the 
laborers are free, either by virtue of emanci- 
pation or because they do not inherit the 
legal compulsion to work which operates 
against their fathers, the community is 
forced to accept the necessity for education 
insome form and to some degree. The ques- 
tion then becomes, ‘‘What kind and how 
much?” 


Since education is both an instrument of 


‘©The laws were enacted against the categorical 
Negro, but it appears to have been breached by 
whites in the case of individual Negroes whom they 
knew and toward whom they were personally sym- 
pathetic. In 1853 Mrs. Margaret Douglas encour- 
aged her daughter to teach a class of Negro children 
ina room in her home in Norfolk. Mrs. Douglas 
was arrested and convicted by the court. In con- 
ducting her defense, Mrs. Douglas pointed out that 
an example had been set for her by the Sunday 
schools of the various churches of Norfolk. Concern- 
ing the case the Petersburg |Va.| Daily Express for 
November 30, 1853, observed: “It did not appear 
from the evidence of any of the gentlemen called 
upon by Mrs. Douglas, that they had actually seen 
hegroes taught from books in any of the Sunday 
schools of the city, but the fact, as stated by them, 
that nearly all the negroes attending the Sunday 
schools could read, gave rise to a violent suspicion 
that many of the ladies and gentlemen of our city, 
moving in the highest circles of society, had been 
guilty of as flagrant a violation of the law as could 
be imputed to Mrs. Douglas and her daughter.” 


control in the hands of the planter class and 
a means of emancipation and status for the 
children of the laboring classes, it is easy to 
understand both the hopes and the fears of 
the employing classes when they first begin 
to yield the privilege of education. Stated 
briefly, the educational policy of the planter 
class is to insure that the children of planta- 
tion laborers will remain plantation labor- 
ers. If education there must be, let it be an 
education designed to make hewers of wood 
and drawers of water better hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The planters’ solu- 
tion is therefore an occupational education; 
but often this is not a solution from the point 
of view of the working-class members of the 
dominant race, for whom such an education 
may raise up dangerous competitors. 

To those upon whom it is urged, a voca- 
tional and occupational education is suspect, 
since it appears to lead to an intensification 
of occupational distinctions and to a society 
consisting of impenetrable caste strata. 
Since the status of the privileged class is as- 
sociated with educational attainment in the 
sciences, the liberal arts, and the professions, 
it is natural for those at the bottom to be 
attracted to this kind of education, the kind 
of education which promises to lead them 
out of their traditional class into a higher 
one. The son of a plantation laborer in Ha- 
waii, whose attitude seems typical, wrote as 
follows: 


My parents always told me to study hard 
and become a great man and not a cane field 
laborer, who had to go to work early in the 
morning, rain or sun, and work to late in the 
evening. They even said that they would buy 
anything for me if it is related to school.*7 


Regardless of the type of education, the 
appearance of the school at the stage of 
“home-grown” labor in the plantation’s his- 
tory precipitates two problems. On the one 
hand, it defines child labor as a social prob- 
lem, since child labor is any kind of labor 
that keeps a child away from school. The 

'7 Quoted in Romanzo Adams, The Education and 
Economic Outlook for the Boys of Hawaii: A Study 
in the Field of Race Relationships (Honolulu: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1927), p. 15. 
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recognition of the large amount of child la- 
bor in the South as a social problem is a mat- 
ter of recent history. Here, as in the West 
Indies and in South Africa, it has led to 
much discussion and an agitation for the 
primacy of the school over the demands of 
employers. 

On the other hand, the school tends to 
produce a white-collar class which the indus- 
trial and agricultural system does not ab- 
sorb. Even in the South the education of 
the Negro has developed more rapidly than 
have his opportunities for wider participa- 
tion in economic and political life. It is in 
Hawaii, however, that the contest between 
the educational ambitions of the sons and 
daughters of the plantation laborers and the 
labor needs of the planters is most acute. 
In 1882 the first annual meeting of the 
Planter’s Labor and Supply Company de- 
fined the type of labor most ideal for planta- 
tion work with the statement: ‘The indus- 
trial condition of these Islands requires peo- 
ple as laborers who are accustomed to sub- 
ordination, to permanency of abode, and 
who have moderate expectations in regard 
to a livelihood.’”** 

While the sugar industry was expanding, 
while times were prosperous and labor con- 
tinued to be imported, education did not 
seem to be harmful. But, under the stress 
of a receding price, a growing burden of tax- 
ation, and a possibility that the supply of 
labor from the Philippines would be cut off, 
there developed the conviction that educa- 
tion makes people unfit for common planta- 
tion labor. The planters became outspoken 
for a fundamental change. They would 
place limitations upon the schools, and such 
schools as remained would serve merely as 
training grounds for plantation workers. In 
his address to the annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association in 1925, 
the president of the association said: 

Why blindly continue a system that keeps a 
boy or girl in school at taxpayers’ expense long 
after they have mastered more than sufficient 
learning for all ordinary purposes, simply to en- 
lighten them on subjects of questionable value; 


18 Hawatian Planters’ Monthly, I (1882), 187. 
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subjects on which they could as well enlighten 
themselves (if by any chance their inclinations 
tended in that direction) and at the same time, 
by entering some field of employment will, be. 

des earning wages, be gaining experience and 
efficiency, and above all learn to appreciate the 
value of a dollar by working for it..... The 
solution as I see it, is that the taxpayer be re- 
lieved of further responsibility after the pupil 
has mastered the sixth grade, or the eighth 
grade in a modified form.*9 


In Malaya, which developed rapidly into 
a plantation community during the past 
half-century, the British pursued the policy 
of educating principally for the needs of the 
planters. A few English schools were main- 
tained to train an adequate supply of clerks; 
there were some vernacular schools for the 
natives and for the children of the Indian 
workers on the plantations; but the British 
were frankly opposed to “any ideal of educa- 
tion not adjusted to local wants,” as it must 
inevitably “lead to economic dislocation and 
social unrest.’’ 

A committee in Ceylon, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of education in that col- 
ony, objected to a type of education which 
had done nothing more than to produce 


a class of shallow, conceited, half-educated 
youths who have learned nothing but to look 
back with contempt upon the conditions in 
which they were born and from which they con- 
ceive that their education has raised them, and 
who desert the ranks of the industrious classes 
to become idle, discontented hangers-on of the 
courts and the Public Offices.?# 


Similar statements from other plantation 
areas might be offered,” but these are sufi- 
cient to show that the educational problems 

19 Proceedings of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 


Association, 1925, p. 13 


Education in Malaya (London, 1924), p. 15: 


t Quoted in H. A. Wyndham, Native Education 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 46. 


22 See, e.g., C. Y. Shepard, “Agricultural Labour 
in Trinidad,” Tropical Agriculture, March, 1935; 
63; and T. Walter Wallbank, “British Colonial Pol- 
icy and Native Education in Kenya,” Journal of 


Necro Education, October. 1928, DB. $2. 
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of the South are typically those of planta- 
tion societies generally. 

When the educational process in a planta- 
tion society is compared with that of a mis- 
sion society, the conclusion suggests itself 
that, whether formal education is promoted 
from above, as in the case of the mission, or 
whether it is demanded from below, as in the 
case of the plantation, it achieves no higher 
level than the needs of the situation require. 
And the situation is very much the same for 
both institutions. The great mission estab- 
lishments of the past did not develop along 
every frontier where missionary work was 
carried on. They did not grow up in New 
England, for instance, even though the Con- 
gregational church there had a complete mo- 
nopoly of the field. The great agricultural 
mission estates grew up in the same kind of 
areas where the plantations grew up and for 
very much the same reason—these were the 
areas that could grow the Kolonialwaren for 
which there was a ready market abroad. 
The fact that financial support from home 
for missionary activities in the Colonies was 
not expected to last forever faced every mis- 
sion sooner or later with the problem of be- 
coming self-supporting. Thus the aims of 
civilizing, educating, and converting and of 
finding means for self-support all came to 
coincide; and the result was to make the 
mission a large landed and agricultural es- 
tate. Where there was more land than there 
was labor to cultivate it, where there was a 
favorable market for the products of the 
land, the mission became very much the 
same sort of institution that the plantation 
became. One traveler who had seen both in- 
stitutions thought that the lot of the Indian 
neophytes in the California missions differed 
very little from the lot of the Negro slaves 
on the West Indian sugar plantations.?3 


*3 Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the 
Far West (New York: Macmillan Co., 1912), I, 150. 


The two institutions have at times be- 
come so much alike that when found to- 
gether they are in a condition of competi- 
tion and conflict. In colonial Brazil, planter 
opposition to the Jesuits resulted in the 
forced withdrawal of the friars as the con- 
viction grew that the missions “were simply 
competing plantations worked at merely 
nominal cost by converts adroitly turned 
into slaves.’’24 

To the permanent and fixed elements in 
the environment, elements of geography and 
climate, even conflicting ideologies tend 
eventually to make the same kind of ad- 
justment. 

Education, like other aspects of culture, 
is a condition for the satisfaction of the ele- 
mentary needs of individuals and of groups 
of individuals. Like intelligence, it is in con- 
siderable measure a response to a problemat- 
ical situation that requires reflection and en- 
ergy and struggle. The fundamental educa- 
tional process is therefore a kind of biologi- 
cal adaptation. As long as a group is at least 
maintaining its numbers at given standards 
it may be presumed to have an educational 
system commensurate with its needs. It 
may be that the people of the South have 
had about all the education they could use 
in the kind of world in which they have lived 
and competed. The situation, however, is 
changing radically. The star of the southern 
plantation is on the wane, and for the future 
a region of white and Negro small-farm hold- 
ings appears likely. To win their bread and 
protect their liberties in the new world of 
competition and conflict with others, the 
people of the South must gear their minds 
and hands to new levels of endeavor. New 
needs will bring—must bring—a new and 
more vital education. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


24 Keller, op. cit., p. 154. 
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TRANSMITTING OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE IN THE SCHOOLS 


RUTH 


BENEDICT 


ABSTRACT 


No educational policies can of themselves make a stable society out of our unstable one. In our changing 
culture it is necessary to base our teachings upon fundamental commitments of our culture if we are to 
avoid teaching many things the child will have to unlearn later. Transmission of our democratic heritage is 
most threatened at the point of transition from childish dependency to adult independence. 


Controversies about education in recent 
years have in one way or another turned up- 
on the issue of the role of the schools in trans- 
mitting our cultural heritage. There have 
been those who have blamed the schools for 
every “un-American” trait they believed to 
be increasing in our society. Some of these 
critics place on the schools responsibility for 
the decreasing religious affiliations in our 
cities and rural areas; some attack them for 
the moral relativism they see in our decade. 
Such criticisms assume that an educational 
system can, of and by itself, have such far- 
reaching effects as these; and this same as- 
sumption is just as basic in a very different 
argument: that education should shoulder 
the responsibility for ushering in a new social 
order. In so far as these critics and exhorters 
have argued only that some particular set of 
facts should be taught in our schools—Amer- 
ican history or the Bible or Thomas Aquinas 
or the achievements of the T.V.A.—there is 
no need for further discussion; the school 
curriculum can easily be improved without 
claiming that our educational system makes 
or breaks the social order. But the assump- 
tion made by these critics has consequences 
of its own which go far beyond the changes 
in curriculum they urge. It is an assumption 
that can be examined in the light of compar- 
ative studies of other cultures, and such an 
examination can throw light on the whole re- 
lation of education to social change. 

It is instructive to study a long series of 
societies, identifying those where culture is 
relatively, stable and those where it is highly 
unstable. | One does not find that those which 
are stable educate their children in one fash- 
ion and those which are unstable in another. 


to 


There are a great many different ways of 
rearing children: they may be treated like 
little adults from birth and divide their day 
into work and play almost exactly as their 
parents do; they may be little outlaws who 
consider the adults fair game, pillaging their 
fields and evading responsibilities; they may 
be privileged beings whose every wish is 
gratified, however inconvenient. But none 
of these or other ways of rearing children cor- 
relates with whether or not the culture is re- 
produced in the next generation. Stability of 
culture over generations is not a function of 
the particular kind of education that is given 
to children. It is a 
conditions in the whole tribe or nation. 


function rather of social 
An- 
thropologists have to study rapidly changing 
cultures over and over again, and usually 
with sinking hearts. When a Plains Indian 
tribe is put on a reservation, the differences 
between older and younger generations are 
very great, and transmission of culture most 
inadequate. The livelihood techniques the 
parents knew can no longer be used, for the 
buffalo have disappeared from the plains, 
and horses can no longer be raided from oth- 
er tribes. The older ways of life no longer 
work, and with them go the religious rites 
that guaranteed them and the respect which 
the young once showed their elders. These 
drop out, and the tragedy is that it is hard to 
replace them. Then one generation is not 
like another: transmission of culture has 
been interfered with by all the external and 
internal conditions which are present in an 
unstable society. Sometimes the anthropolo- 
gist can study cultural change under more 
favorable conditions: when incentives to ac- 
tivity are increased; when there is more lei- 
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sure because iron tools, for instance, have 
been introduced; and when the arts of life 
therefore flourish and new developments 
take place. 

Under such social conditions—whatever 
the method of education—transmission of 
culture is achieved only in part. But a ho- 
mogeneous society faced by no new circum- 
stances sufficiently drastic to disturb its bal- 
ance transmits its culture generation after 
generation, no matter how it breaks the rules 
of education that seem to us essential. Our 
problems in transmission of culture arise 
from the rapidity of social changes in our 
society ; and no method of education can pre- 
vent this. The choices open to our school 
systems are only whether they will cling to 
the teaching of subjects and attitudes which 
the child can no longer use profitably in the 
world in which he will live or whether they 
will give him equipment he can use. They 
cannot possibly make a stable world .of an 
unstable one. Those critics who blame the 
schools for the changes they resent in our 
culture are making the educational system a 
scapegoat for vast changes in the structure 
of modern society which they do not take in- 
to account. 

Once we are sufficiently skeptical about 
the notion that schools—or parents—have it 
in their power to indoctrinate our children so 
that they will maintain the status quo, we 
can face the crucial problem of the relation 
of education to thesocialorder. All the prob- 
lems in this relationship, whatever the tribe 
or nation studied, concern the degree to 
which the method of education fits the re- 
quirements of that society. It isnot a matter 
of identifying some good educational policies 
and some bad ones. The “best” education 
can be a weakness in a society that does not 
give the adolescent scope to put his learning 
into practice; it can breed sullenness and 
frustration. The “worst” can be well adapt- 
ed to all that will ever be required of him as 
an adult. 

Nothing is more striking in some primi- 
tive societies than the rapid intellectual de- 
velopment of children which flattens out 
somewhere in early life so that a man of 
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twenty, perhaps, has already all the skills 
and all the knowledge of a man of fifty. 
This fact has sometimes been read off as an 
inherent characteristic of simpler peoples; it 
is said that their mental powers are capable 
of only a limited development. It would be 
truer to say that they do not expand if the 
society requires nothing further of them. If 
men can supply their needs of livelihood and 
gain prestige among their fellows without 
adding to their skills or their knowledge, 
they early reach a mental plateau. This is 
not a characteristic of all primitive societies, 
for in many tribes a man must accumulate 
“wisdom” and special techniques through- 
out his life in order to take any desired posi- 
tion in the society. It is this continuing, 
stimulus to mental achievement supplied by 
the responsibilities society puts upon its 
members which in any society, our own in- 
cluded, prevents the arrest of intellectual 
development. 

Not only intellectual development but al- 
so training of the emotions and will-power 
are relative to the social order in which they 
occur. Life in some primitive cultures re- 
quires tough and violent people if they are to 
carry on; they can fill their roles with less 
cost to themselves and to their fellow-men if 
they have been reared not to expect univer- 
sal kindness. Primitive people are generally 
more permissive to their children than we 
are, and their methods of child-rearing often 
seem to us extraordinarily attractive. They 
are not all of them the better for it. In some 
tribes where sorcery is a common practice 
and greatly feared, children are believed to 
be unaffected by black magic. They live in a 
charmed circle. At adolescence they become 
liable to all the machinations of their fellow- 
tribesmen, and they are unprepared. Sor- 
cery in such tribes is a daily terror the in- 
tensity of which is possible just because the 
children were secure and happy in their 
childhood. There are other tribes where the 
maladjustment between education and adult 
requirements is quite the opposite. Life in 
the band is co-operatively regulated; all 
members share the labors and the rewards of 
labor. But the boy’s education is, as they 
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say, “like breaking a colt.”” He must be hu- 
miliated by his elders, and they send him on 
lying errands to make game of him. He must 
be chased out of bed to jump into icy water. 
He is taught that he has only himself to de- 
pend on. “Rely on no one. Your hands are 
your friends. Your feet are your friends. 
Your eyes are your friends. Rely on these.” 
The education he is given does not fit the co- 
operative arrangements of band life; and the 
aggressions, the mean gossip, the bickering 
of tribal life, are objective measures of the 
lack of consonance between child-training 
and the kind of character structure which 
can operate to advantage in the culture. 

In our own culture there are of course 
many inconsistencies between education and 
the world for which it offers training. I shall 
not discuss the curriculum, though it is ob- 
vious that in any changing society the cur- 
riculum must be reconsidered constantly. 
The matters which are affected when we try 
to make our education consonant with our 
total cultural life go far beyond the curricu- 
lum. They include attitudes which our chil- 
dren learn in the course of studying their 
lessons and the institutional organization of 
our schools. And we cannot plan without an- 
alyzing our ewn culture. The more clearly 
we see its general outlines, the more wisely 
we shall propose. 

Weare constantly in danger in our schools 
of underestimating the cultural changes that 
occur in such a society as ours. Education in 

four world today must prepare our children 
to adapt themselves to unforeseeable condi- 
tions. It must give them a basis upon which 
they can make their own decisions in situa- 
tions not yet on the horizon. The contro- 
versies of our decade will die out or be re- 
embodied in quite different events. The 
phrasing will change. In the first decade of 
this century the duty of thrift was one of the 
absolute values on which all my teachers 
were agreed. Starting little bank accounts 
was a learning activity which would bear 
the fruit of the good life from childhood 
to old age. The object was to create in school 
a sentiment for valuing accumulation rather 
than for present expenditure. My school- 
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mates and I have lived through the nemesis 
of this teaching, through periods when one’s 
whole duty was to spend and the hoarder 
was antisocial. Then, too, we were taught 
that the world was through with war and 
that in our day and age ethics and humani- 
tarianism were so developed that the voice of 
the whole earth was unanimous for peace, 
We have lived through the first World War 
and the Long Truce, and today we do not 
know where the second World War will take 
us. The absolute values of peace which we 
were taught in school are something for 
which people are jailed. 

A clearer analysis of our culture would 
have made it unnecessary for that genera- 
tion of school children to unlearn painfully 
these lessons they had been taught. If, in- 
stead of trying to educate us to recognize an 
absolute good in hoarding, our teachers had 
chosen out of the cultural values of American 
civilization that pre-eminent one of initia- 
tive and independence, if they had been able 
to teach us that according to our abilities we 
could get somewhere if we showed initiative 
and independence and that we would be 
honored for them by our fellow-men, they 
could have subordinated saving money to 
the due place which it holds in an American 
scheme of things. They could have put their 
teaching on the ground that some attainable 
goals are worth saving for. If, instead of 
pacifism, they had taught us that peace was 
the dearest possession of any people and the 
one most worth giving one’s greatest efforts 
to perfect, if they had taught us that war 
was the greatest calamity but one which, no 
matter what men’s ethical sentiments were, 
would follow from certain acts, the genera- 
tion they taught would not have had to un 
learn the lesson. 

“Transmitting our culture” in a changing 
society means self-examination and a certain 
detachment; for, unless our analyses are 
good, our teachings may go into limbo with 
the passing of some special set of circum- 
stances. A stable society is not faced with 
such necessities. It can inculcate saving for 
generation after generation, or it can incul- 
cate stripping one’s self of all possessions. 
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If these are integrated in the whole economic 
pattern of their culture, they can be taught 
to each generation in minute detail. Stable 
societies, too, have teachings either about 
the glories of war or about the virtue of 
peacefulness; these are consequences of the 
state of warfare or lack of warfare in which 
they live, and generation after generation 
maintains the status quo. The great chal- 
lenge of education in our changing world to- 
day is that it requires so much more of our 
educators than a stable society need require. 

This challenge is intensified when we try 
to state what we mean by transmitting our 
heritage of democracy. Here, too, we must 
stress those things without which our culture 
would be unrecognizable. Fortunately, in 
America there is a certain basic agreement. 
Ii¢contrast to European and South Ameri- 
can nations, the United States from the first 
has had a tradition of liberty and opportu- 
nity, and despotic power has been at a mini- 
mum. It is true that there are marked di- 
vergencies in current definitions of what 
democratic heritage we want to transmit, di- 
vergencies which turn upon whether the 
speaker is demanding liberty and opportu- 
nity for a special group to which he belongs or 
whether he is demanding these privileges for 
all Americans on the same terms. What is 
essential to all of them, however, is that they 
identify our way of life with adequate scope 
for personal achievement. All the definitions 
are drawn from experience in our culture 
where initiative and independence are traits 
every man wants for himself. 

The transmission of our democratic heri-} 
tage means primarily, then, preparing chil 
dren in our schools to act as adults with ini- 
tiative and independence. Our culture does 
not go about this with the directness that is 
characteristic of many tribes which set this 
same goal. With us, children are dependent, 
and yet as adults they must be independent. 
They are commanded as children, and as 
adults they command. This is in strong con- 
trast to those societies which make no quali- 
tative differences between children and 
adults. The qualities they value in grown 


men they boast of also in little boys even if 


the child flouts his father or even strikes him. | 
“He will be a man,” his father says. Such 
tribes do not have the problem we have in 
our culture: the unlearning of dependence 
and docility when the child reaches man’s 
estate. Nevertheless, this discontinuity in 
the life-cycle is basic in our culture, and we 
have used it to good advantage. We greatly 
prolong infancy, and we define it as a period 
of learning. We give ourselves, therefore, 
the opportunity to equip our children with 
all that a long-continued and uninterrupted 
course of teaching can give them. We do not 
always take full advantage of our opportu- 
nity, of course, but the opportunity is there. 
The child on the threshold of manhood has 
spent years sitting at the feet of the older 
generation, and his teachers have had a re- 
markable chance to pass on to him all they 
know and value. 

One great danger we face under this sys- 
tem is not that the child will be rebellious 
or insufficiently docile—but that he will 
learn his lesson of docility too well. Our 
schools impose the school schedule, the sub- 
ject matter, the personnel, the forms of disci- 
pline; in all these matters the child takes 
what is offered. As long as he accepts these 
arrangements as the condition of his prog- 
ress toward adulthood, his docility in these 
matters need not interfere with a later inde- 
pendence. But the training is overwhelm- 
ingly in docility rather than in self-reliance 
and independence, and many adults have 
obviously been overinfluenced by this train- 
ing. They find dependency hard to relin- 
quish. Progressive education, with its great- 
er encouragement of the kind of behavior 
the child will need as an adult in our culture, 
is clearly on the right track. There are many 
classroom customs which could be intro- 
duced and which could give the child greater 
experience in responsibility and initiative. 
All such methods bridge the gap between 
school and life and less%n the numbers who 
find it difficult or impossible to make the 
transition. 

The spread of progressive education is at 
least in part a compensation for increased re- 
strictions on children’s opportunities for in- 
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dependence and responsibility in our modern 
cities. In the earlier days of our democracy, 
village and even city life provided more 
chances for genuine autonomy. Boys shoul- 
dered their fishing rods and organized their 
own games and filled their free time accord- 
ing to their own ideas. A bully at the fishing 
hole was the affair of the older boys who 
swam there. Their chores, too, were genuine 
responsibilities. A boy might have to milk 
the cows and tend store, but his work be- 
longed in the scheme of things. He was do- 
ing the things his father also did. Today he 
listens to the radio or plays in supervised 
playgrounds or on the street with one eye on 
the policeman. His father’s work is away 
from home and he cannot contribute to it. 
The changed conditions in our cities make it 
harder for the child to get experience in the 
kind of behavior upon which success in his 
adult life will depend; and, unless our schools 
offer such opportunities, the persistence of 
childhood dependency into adulthood 
so-called “‘regressions”’ 


our 
—will inevitably be- 
come a greater social problem. 

Just as our system of child-rearing runs 
the danger of inadequately transmitting our 
cultural heritage because the child may 
learn the lesson of dependency too well, so, 
too, it may fall short because he learns too 
well the lesson of external sanctions for mor- 
al behavior. Our moral tradition is based on 


‘internalized sanctions; we do not regulate 


private life by constant external supervision 
as is the custom in some European countries 
and in many native tribes of Africa. Our de- 
mocracy needs as many individuals as pos- 
sible with the capacity for self-discipline, 
individuals who will subordinate immediate 
and shifting wishes to a chosen goal. But 
self-discipline is not a lesson which is learned 
directly by enforced discipline. In many so- 
cieties the step from one to the other is never 
made. It is not automatic. In our culture 
we make the transition the hard way, and all 
our psychiatric discussions of the punishing 
superego are documentation of this difficul- 
ty. |For our transition internalizes not the 
actual consequences of the compromising act 
but the outside punisher himself, a punisher 
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when he is internalized can be over- 


whelmingly inhibiting. Many societies fol- 
low a different course. From earliest child- 
hood they inculcate genuine self-discipline, 
and individuals in such societies do not have 
to make such expensive transitions as are 
in our culture. 


common 


Parents in such 
tribes are not so afraid as we are of placing 
responsibility for his acts genuinely in the 
child’s hands. If the 
skin dress to a white man for a dime, no 


adult punishes him; they 


baby sells his tanned- 


would consider 
that extraneous to the issue. The dress was 
his, and he alone is responsible for what he 
with it. But at tl 


1e dress to wear. 


has done 1e next feast he 


has no fir He learns the con- 


he does not learn the 


sequences of his act; 
ig parent. 


re left in the child’s hands. From our 


punishir Even very extreme disci- 


plines 

of view these disciplines seem arbi- 
and out of all proportion to the goals 


sought. They may be rubbing one’s self with 


nettles or letting wads of grass burn into 
one’s skin or drawing blood from sensitive 
parts of one’s body. The point is that even 
these are readily assumed by the child him- 


self, not imposed by an outside authority. 
Democratically organized societies have of- 
ten fared well by giving the child experience 
in genuine self-discipline. They put_ upon 
the child responsibility for going out to Seek 
a vision and for taking the initiative in ob- 
1 hunting. Data 
ir that ab- 


taining his own instruction i 
from such societies make it cle 
sence of enforced discipline does not neces- 
sarily mean license or laziness. This notion, 
so common in conventional discussions of our 
educational system, can arise only in a so- 


ciety which has systematically minimized 


opportunities for preadult self-discipline. 
These specific points of strain in our edu- 
cational system occur just because of the 
contrast in our culture between the child’s 
world and the adult world, and all our prob- 
lems are acute at the period of transition 
itself. Gradually our schools are coming to 
realize that it is just at this transition period 
where they have failed the child. Vocational 
training and job-placement assistance are 
being provided, but the problem is only 
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partly met, as statistics in unemployment 
and criminology abundantly show. Primitive 
democratic societies which, like us, require 
one set of behavior for the child and another 
for the adult have remarkable basic likeness 
in their procedure at the period of transition. 
They have great graduating ceremonies— 
the conclusion of puberty rites—and auto- 
matically give the graduates as a group their 
new responsibilities as adults, providing 
them with the necessary tools and equip- 
ment. They do not leave the transition to 
each adolescent’s fumbling attempts, and 
they do not put obstacles in the way of his 
access to the means of production. It seems 
fair to say that it is at this point of transition 
from childhood dependency to adult inde- 
pendence that our culture most often fails 
adequately to transmit our democratic heri- 
tage and that our educators must work with 


our social planners if our current wastage is 
to be lessened. 

These examples of what education can do 
to insure the transmission of our democratic 
heritage are not based on “the nature of the 
child” or on an absolute standard of what a 
mature individual should be or of what a 
good society is. They depend upon survey- 
ing some of the major wastages in our civili- 
zation and upon citing ways in which some 
other cultures have met similar situations. 
Such knowledge of comparative cultures can 
often be useful; and it highlights the truth 
that our democracy, with its special demand 
for initiative and independence, is a special 
way of functioning as a human being that 
has to be learned. All that we know about 
the learning process we need to apply socially 
to this task of transmitting our democratic 
heritage in a changing world. 
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EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS 
ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 

Education, in the more inclusive sense of that term, is the process by which the cultural heritage of a 
society, or cultural unit of any sort, is transmitted from a preceding to a succeeding generation. The prob- 
lem of transmission is complicated by movements and migration of peoples and by the rapidity of social 
change, due to technological advances. Cultural crises arise when the tradition transmitted, including the 
folkways and mores and the religious beliefs, no longer conform to the more secular interests and practices 
of everyday life. When the younger generation loses cultural contact with the elder, or when one section or 
class of the community ceases to function in conformity with the interests and ideals of the community asa 
whole, the problem of education is to re-establish communication and to reweave the web of intimate and 


personal relations of individuals, constituting the older and younger generations, as well as the diverse re- 


gions, in order to achieve understanding and revive the loyalties upon which the moral, as distinguished from 
the economic and political order, rests. It is the function of news and, more especially, of art, literature, and 
the humanities to create the understandings which make for moral unity and solidarity in the community, 
in so far as it can be created and maintained by art, literature, and formal education 


John Dewey introduces his notable book, leave home to seek their fortunes in the city, 
Democracy and Education, with an impres- ‘This is what happens to a younger genera- 
sive statement of a fact which most of us_ tion of immigrants, particularly if it grows 
take for granted, namely, that educationisa up in an immigrant community such as ex- 
process by which a cultural heritage is trans- ists on the East Side in New York City or 
mitted from one generation to the next. It the West Side in Chicago. A rather complete 
is, at the same time, a process by which a__ and informing literature, consisting mainly 
society renews and perpetuates its existence; of immigrant biographies, has been written 
for society, as Dewey has said elsewhere, ex- on this theme. 
ists in and through communication, and com- To this second generation of immigrants, 
munication is precisely the means by which _ because the new world, which is strange and 
the cultural, as distinguished from the bio- foreign to their parents, is the only world 
logical, heritage is transmitted. Formaledu- they know, strange things happen of which 
cation is, therefore, merely a rational pro- they are scarcely aware; things the signif- 
cedure for carrying on and completing, inthe cance of which only a psychiatrist would, 
schoolroom, a task that began spontaneously perhaps, fully understand. Strange things 
with the child in the home. happen to the older generation, also, when 

In order to emphasize the importance of _ they learn, as they sometimes do, that they 
this process of cultural transmission and re- and their ways seem queer to their children. 
newal, Dewey invites his readers to consider What happens in such cases is a more of 
the possibility that by some strange chance less complete break in the cultural succes- 
an older generation should come to an un-_ sion. The tradition which the immigrant 
timely end, so that there would be a com- family brings with it is rooted in a different 
plete break in the cultural succession. In milieu and is part of a local and national 
that case a new, naive, and unsophisticated culture different from that in which the 
generation, abandoned in the midst of this family is living in the country of its adop- 
complex civilization of ours, unable to read __ tion. To be sure, the difference between one 
or even to talk, would have great difficulty culture and another is not very great as long 
digging out of books, artifacts, and other as both are European or as long as they are 
archeological remains the insights that local cultures which are integral parts of one 
would enable it to recover its lost inheritance. of those more inclusive cultural units we 

This is, in some sense and to some degree, call “civilization.” 
what happens any day when young folk Even so, any interruption of the cultural 
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process may have profound consequences 
which involve the whole educational process 
—not only that which goes on normally in 
the home and in the schoolroom but that 
which is continued outside, in the workshop 
and on the playground, and, finally, in all 
the adventures which the theater, the dance 
hall, and the city streets eventually provide. 

When, however, the immigrant is not of 
European origin (as, for example, in the 
case of the Japanese and Chinese), then the 
break in the cultural succession is likely to be 
more complete and more devastating. Par- 
ticularly is this true in a region or in a com- 
munity—like that of the Hawaiian Islands 
—where the population is so largely made up 
of peoples of different racial stocks, each liv- 
ing in the isolation of a more or less com- 
pletely closed community. There the break 
between the first and the second generation 
is likely to be much greater and its effects 
more profound. In Hawaii, where there is a 
great deal of intermarriage between the im- 
migrant and the native population, it some- 
times happens that neither parent learns to 
speak the language of the other and they are 
therefore able to communicate with each 
other and with their children only through 
the medium of English, which is, naturally, 
the lingua franca of the island and, like every 
other franca, only imperfectly understood 
by the people who use it. 

Some of the consequences referred to are 
so obvious and so marked that they have 
produced in the second generation a recog- 
nizable personality type sometimes de- 
scribed as “‘the marginal man,” i.e., the man 
who lives on the margin of two cultures— 
that of the country of his parents and that of 
the country of his adoption, in neither of 
which he is quite at home. We know, in a 
general way, for reasons that are not at pres- 
ent wholly intelligible, that this so-called 
“marginal man” is likely to be smart, i.e., a 
superior, though sometimes a superficial, 
intellectual type. 

On the other hand, the immigrants, 
whether of the first or the second generation, 
if they continue to live in the isolation of an 
immigrant community, are likely to sink to 


a cultural level in the country of their adop- 
tion lower than that of the national or racial 
stock in the country of their origin. This is 
true not merely in the United States but 
also, conspicuously so, in Brazil, where Euro- 
pean countries have attempted to colonize 
and to maintain in the New World environ- 
ment an Old World language and culture. 

We ordinarily think of the problems that 
arise, in the course of such cultural diffusion 
and acculturation as have been described, as 
problems of personality. They are, however, 
at the same time, whether they arise in the 
home, in the school, or in the community, 
pedagogical problems—problems that grow 
out of the difficulties of transmitting a cul- 
tural tradition from one generation to an- 
other or from one cultural unit to another. 
As it appears in the schoolroom, the problem 
is likely to be that of rote learning; as it ap- 
pears in the family or the local community, 
on the other hand, it is that of the problem 
child. 

What we do not know is just what is in- 
volved in this process of transmission of a 
tradition from one generation to another and 
from one cultural group to another. Espe- 
cially is this true where the two cultural 
groups are as different as are, for example, 
those of the American Indian and the Euro- 
pean, where, under ordinary circumstances, 
the two races live together, to be sure, but in 
more or less complete cultural isolation—.e., 
in relations that are symbiotic rather than 
social. One need not, however, go so far 
afield for an illustration as the American 
Indian. An equally outstanding illustration 
of cultural isolation is that of the Mennonites 
in Pennsylvania, the so-called Pennsylvania 
Dutch, or the so-called “Cajuns” (Acadians) 
of Louisiana. 

In such cases as these, isolation may 
measuredly preserve and perpetuate an exist- 
ing culture; but some sort and some degree of 
break or change in the culture is bound to 
take place in every case in the course of the 
educational process. Some modification of 


Robert E. Park, “A Memorandum on Rote 
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the tradition is necessary to preserve not 
merely the form but also the content of the 
cultural tradition; for a tradition is not mere- 
ly a treasure to be preserved, but, like the 
society of which it is a part, it is an organism 
to be renewed and perpetuated. That is why 
we have continually to re-write our histories; 
to redefine our laws and renew, in the light 
of a later experience, our faith in our tradi- 
tional ways of life. That is why education, 
when successful, is a more or less creative 
process in which the culture is, in course of 
transmission, re-created in the mind of the 
student and of the community. 

Not only do societies and cultures change, 
but they sometimes change so rapidly that 
one generation so far loses contact with the 
next that it is with difficulty that the cultur- 
al tradition is transmitted. This has certain- 
ly happened more than once in America. It 
has happened since 1914 in the case of the 
younger and older generations of women in 
the United States. It has taken place more 
than once in Russia. It is, interestingly 
enough, the theme of Turgenev’s famous 
novel Fathers and Sons, written sixty years 
ago, and of other less notable works of fic- 
tion, dealing with European life, written 
since that time. 

At other times and under other conditions 
societies expand territorially so rapidly that 
they are not able, even where the economic 
organization continues to function, to main- 
tain cultural contacts. In fact, as we shall 
see later, sectionalism in a political society, 
like sectarianism in a religious society, is one 
characteristic way in which cultural crises 
arise. In such cases the common under- 
standings, or mores, by which personal and 
political relations are ordinarily regulated 
and effective political and moral order main- 
tained, are dissolved, and understanding 
gives way to confusion and disorder. 

Society, it seems, has at least two dimen- 
sions: (1) a temporal and (2) a spatial or 
territorial. If it is the function of education 
to perpetuate the life of society in time, by 
renewing and transmitting the cultural tra- 
dition from one generation to the next, it is, 
by the same token, the function of education 
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if not of the school) to perpetuate its exist- 
ence in space by renewing the understand. 
ings by which different sections, classes, and 
races in the community not only carry ona 
common economy but are able to maintain 
a degree of political and moral solidarity 
which makes effective collective action pos- 
sible. 

Crises, it seems, may arise in several dif- 
ferent ways and on more than one level of 
integration. If I speak here and now of dif- 
ferent levels of integration, that is merely a 
recognition of the fact that society, as we 
know it, is actually a hierarchy of relatively 
independent levels of association—economic, 
political, and religious. For each of these 
levels of association, with their institutions, 
there exist distinct and more or less inde- 
pendent social sciences. Furthermore, with 
the emergence of our totalitarian states and 
the existence of total war it is perhaps more 
obvious today than ever before that these 
different levels of social integration are not 
so independent of one another as they have 
sometimes seemed. It is inevitable that, ina 
society more completely integrated, changes 
and crises which occur on the economic level, 
where human relations are relatively ab- 
stract and impersonal, must bring about re- 
percussions on every other level, including 
that occupied by the family and the church, 
where associations are more intimate and 
more personal and hence more controlled by 
imperatives that are traditional and non- 
rational rather than explicit and formal. 

It may not be so obvious that these differ- 
ent levels of societal integration represent a 
hierarchy in which the economic order, at the 
base of the social triangle, supports the po- 
litical, which, in turn, supports the personal 
and moral, the order characteristic of famil- 
ial and religious societies. 

Nevertheless, when changes on the eco- 
nomic level are more rapid than changes on 
the political and religious levels, the solidar- 
ity and efficiency of society on every other 
level are inevitably affected. This is the 
phenomenon ordinarily referred to as “cul- 
tural lag.”” We have cultural lag when cus 
toms and creeds no longer conform to the 
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actual functioning of the social process and 
no longer control or direct them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any movement of disturbance of 
an existing order, if long continued, may 
bring about a social crisis. 

Since Malthus wrote his treatise on popu- 
lation, there has been no question of the fact 
that the mere increase and aggregation of 
populations, or their movements and migra- 
tions from one cultural milieu to another, 
may have consequences on every other level 
of integration. 

One of the more remarkable instances of 
disintegration of the moral order as a result 
of migration is reported by Pauline V. Young 
in her volume, The Pilgrims of Russian- 
Town.? In this instance a primitive religious 
sect of German origin, the so-called ‘‘Molo- 
kons,” or ‘“milk-drinkers,” migrated to 
America from central Russia, where they 
had lived for many years in more or less com- 
plete cultural, if not economic, isolation. 
They settled on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
and attempted to maintain there the reli- 
gious practices and moral discipline to which 
they had been accustomed in Russia. The 
results were disastrous, not merely to the 
religious community, but to the personal 
careers of many of its members, particularly 
to those of the second generation. 

Recently my attention was attracted to 
an item in the Nashville Tennessean entitled 
“*Sudeten Problem’ Has Baptists Fighting 
Civil War Over Again.” It was an account 
of a prolonged debate over the petition of 
three thousand Southern Baptists, living in 
California, for admission to the Southern 
Baptist Convention then in session in San 
Antonio, Texas. The petitioners had found 
it impossible, they said, to work in harmony 
with the Northern Baptists. Living in Cali- 
fornia, they were territorially northerners, 
but in their customs and traditions they were 
southerners still. The petition was received 
with sympathy and understanding, but it 
raised a constitutional question. It was op- 
posed on the ground that it would offend the 
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California Northern Baptists and would, as 
the opposition put it, “constitute an action 
similar to Hitler’s assumption that Czecho- 
Slovakia was German because some Germans 
lived there.”” However, human nature pre- 
vailed finally over logic, and the California 
exiles were taken into full fellowship in the 
Southern Convention. The case suggests the 
following comments. 

1. It is extraordinary what difficulties a 
difference of local customs can make, even 
among Baptists. The differences between 
the Northern and Southern Baptists were 
due, it was said, to “‘certain practices such as 
open communion.” However, as I recall 
John Steinbeck’s account—in his novel, 
Grapes of Wrath—of the migration of the 
“Okies” and “Arkies” to the fruit farms of 
California, I suspect this is, to say the least, 
an understatement. 

2. It is interesting, too, that the case of 
Hitler and the Sudeten Irredentists was cited 
as a precedent to characterize and define a 
constitutional issue in a Baptist convention 
in San Antonio. It suggests that our tradi- 
tional policy of national isolation is weaken- 
ing in places where we might least expect it. 

3. My interest in this incident is in the 
fact that the trouble between Northern and 
Southern Baptists in California was due to a 
cultural conflict—a conflict which arose as a 
consequence of a migration. However, a mi- 
gration, if one does not take its ultimate con- 
sequences into the reckoning, is no more 
than a change in the territorial distribution 
of a population. If my diagnosis be correct, 
the incident may be regarded as a symptom 
of a condition by no means peculiar to Cali- 
fornia. It is rather, I suspect, a minor indica- 
tion of a condition which exists there more 
obviously perhaps than in most other parts 
of the United States, except in our great 
metropolitan centers like New York and 
Chicago. 

For some years past, during a period when 
migration from abroad has almost ceased, in- 
ternal migration in the United States, and 
particularly the westward movement of 
population, has continued. California with 
its glamorous landscape has been the haven 
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toward which everything that was human 
and mobile, it seems, has gravitated. During 
the last three decades the population of Cali- 
fornia has increased more rapidly than that 
of any other state in the Union. 

California has been at once the gateway 
and the barrier to migration from the Orient. 
When the gates were open and migration 
was encouraged, considerable numbers of 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Koreans 
poured into the country, largely by way of 
Hawaii. When the gates were closed, they 
nevertheless continued to filter in. 

The demand for labor to till California’s 
vast fruit and vegetable gardens did not 
cease with the restrictions that excluded 
Japanese immigrants. The demand 
temporarily supplied by seasonal laborers 
from Mexico. Every year, in response to the 
seasonal demand, the tide of immigration 
that crossed the border left behind in the 
course of its recession a permanent deposit of 
Mexican Indians and mestizos and formed 
in this way a kind of population delta extend- 
ing northward from the Imperial Valley. 

Later, when the combined effects of the 
drought and the depression had completed 
the ruin of the farmers on the marginal 
lands in the Southwest, there poured out of 
that dust bow] a flood of migratory laborers 
to recruit the army of fruit tramps who fol- 
low the harvest from the Imperial Valley to 
the Canadian border. 

Meanwhile, to add to the cultural com- 
plexity of California’s cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, there has been a steady drift, westward 
and northward to the coast cities, of Negroes 
from the Southwest, destined to fill in the 
niches in the expanding industrial organiza- 
tion of the West Coast cities. 

All this migration has had a marked effect 
upon the social structure of California so- 
ciety. For one thing, it has dotted the Pacific 
Coast with Chinatowns and Little Tokyos, 
not to mention the large Mexican colony in 
Los Angeles and the transient fruit camps 
all up and down the valley. Here a large 
part of California’s population, which comes 
from such diverse and distant places, lives in 
more or less closed communities, in intimate 
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economic dependence, but in more or less 
complete cultural independence of the world 
about them. 

But the disposition of racial and cultural 
minorities to settle in colonies and to cherish, 
in the seclusion and security of their own 
communities, different traditions and pecu- 
liar folkways is true of other sections of Cali- 
fornia’s population which are also, in some 
sense, alien, alien at least to those who count 
everyone a foreigner who was not born in the 
state. California is celebrated for its residen- 
tial suburban cities—cities like Pasadena, 
where the rich and retired live in a seclusion 
so complete and so silent that in some of the 
residential hotels, it is said, one scarcely 
hears anything but the ticking of the clock 
or the hardening of one’s arteries. 

And then there is Hollywood, where, to be 
sure, the seclusion is perhaps maintained but 
the silence is absent. Hollywood is a sort of 
legendary place, visible but remote, where, 
from the distance that the public sees them, 
our film favorites live like the gods on Mount 
Olympus, carefree and unconcerned about 
anything except their family troubles. 

I mention Pasadena because Professor 
Thorndike of Columbia, in his search for 
statistical indices of the good life in Ameri- 
can cities, found that Pasadena ranks first 
among the first 10 which have more radios, 
telephones, bathtubs, and dentists, in pro- 
portion to their populations, than any of the 
295 others.4 Professor Thorndike’s statistics 
are based on thirty-seven such indices. I 
mention four which seem fairly representa- 
tive of the values of what Professor Sorokin 
characterizes as our “sensate civilization.” 
Professor Sorokin has meanwhile published, 
under the title The Crisis of Our Age, a ctr 
tique of our modern urban civilization in 
which he says, in effect, that it is a civiliza- 
tion based on gadgets rather than on ideas 
and ideals.’ Obviously one evidence of the 
cultural crisis is the fact that such distin- 


‘+E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939). 


’ Pitirim Alex Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age: 
The Social and Cultural Outlook (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941). 
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guished scholars could differ so widely with 
respect to the indices of the good life. 

The fact that California, with its Holly- 
wood, residential suburbs, Little Tokyos, 
and Chinatowns, has, like some of our metro- 
politan cities, become a congeries of cultural- 
ly insulated communities, suggests that 
America has already measurably achieved 
the communistic ideal of a classless society— 
that is, a society without any hierarchical 
structure or, one might almost say, a society 
with no structure at all. 

But this would by no means be a complete 
description of California, or of any of our 
great cities where changes have been going 
on at a comparable pace. California not only 
has its closed communities, but it has its 
proletariat. It has its ‘“Okies” and its “Ark- 
ies,” its mobile, foot-loose, and dispos- 
sessed—victims alike of wanderlust and the 
great depression, as these have affected the 
population in those great open spaces we 
used to call ‘‘God’s country.”’ With these 
one should include the large numbers of 
people from the Middle West who, before 
the depression and since, have gone to the 
Pacific Coast to enjoy the sunshine and the 
luxury of a suburban fruit farm where, with 
an automobile, one may have all the spacious 
freedom of the country and the intellectual 
emancipation of the city. 

These varied elements of a population, al- 
ready pretty thoroughly mixed, meeting and 
mingling again in the expansive atmosphere 
of this last frontier, have created a milieu 
and provided a soil in which a wild, weedy 
growth of political isms and religious cults 
has sprung up. But that is something that 
has always happened, it seems, on the fron- 
tier in America. It is, as Tolstoy has pointed 
out, one of the fruits of enlightenment.° 

I have cited California because it is one of 
the conspicuous spots in which the diverse 
races and cultures of our cosmopolitan popu- 
lation have been thrown, so to speak, into 
the crucible: a crucible in which, perhaps, a 
hew civilization is brewing and a new indig- 
enous race is in the making. 

® Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy, The Fruits of Enlight- 
enment (Boston: W. H. Baker, 1gor). 


One cannot, of course, be certain what 
will ultimately come out of the crucible, ex- 
cept as we are able to compare it with what 
has taken place in similar situations, earlier 
and elsewhere. Gilbert Murray, in his vol- 
ume, The Rise of the Greek Epic,’ has de- 
scribed in convincing detail the invasion and 
conquest by the northern barbarians of the 
Aegean world of 1100 B.c. This invasion was 
at once the source of the Homeric legends and 
of the ancient Greek civilization which arose 
on the ruins of the earlier Aegean. The time 
was some three thousand years ago, but the 
process, though it proceeded at a slower pace, 
was not unlike that we seem to be witnessing 
in the world today. ‘‘It is almost a rule of 
history,” says Murray, “that before any 
definite invasion of a new territory there is a 
long period of peaceful penetration. In the 
beginning it is not an army that comes to in- 
vade. It is some adventurers or traders who 
come and settle; some mercenaries who are 
invited in.”’ 

I cannot repeat the whole story. It im- 
presses one, on the whole, as something with 
which one is not unfamiliar. The historical 
context is different, but the consequences 
are the same. While there is room for both 
races there is little fighting. But a time 
comes when there is violence: violence which 
terminates in confusion and chaos, ‘“‘a chaos 
in which an old civilization is shattered into 
fragments, its laws set at naught.” It is a 
time when, to state it in one of the happiest 
descriptive phrases with which I am famil- 
iar, “that intricate web of normal expecta- 
tion which forms the very essence of human 
society [has been] torn so often and so utter- 
ly by continued disappointment that there 
ceases to be any normal expectation at all.’’® 

It is the “intricate web of normal expecta- 
tion” which is torn and rent likewise when 
peoples migrate anywhere in large numbers 
or when the pace of economic change is too 
much quickened. Professor Herman Clar- 
ence Nixon of Vanderbilt University has re- 
cently published the annals of a little com- 


7 (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), p. 67. 
Tbid., p. 78. 
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munity in the hills of northern Alabama, 
called Possum Trot. Since it is the story of 
his home town, Professor Nixon’s account is 
autobiographical and personal, but by no 
means less instructive for that reason. Pos- 
sum Trot interested me for several reasons, 
but mainly because it gave me a detailed his- 
torical account of another and different as- 
pect of the migration which has been respon- 
sible for prosperity and the present condition 
of California and some other parts of the 
country that have been similarly blessed. 

If the racial and cultural situation of Cali- 
fornia, as it exists today, is the result of a 
current of population flowing into a growing 
center, then Possum Trot, as it exists today, 
is the result of a corresponding movement of 
dispersion. One of the first things that is 
likely to strike the sophisticated reader of 
Mr. Nixon’s description of Possum Trot is 
its earlier isolation. Culture, like race, is, or 
was originally, a local phenomenon, the prod- 
uct of isolation. Civilization, on the other 
hand, as Spengler and others have observed, 
is a product of the city. In the modern world 
of city-dwellers the rural community is a 
place to be born but is not a place to live. 
The tragedy of life in the country, we are 
told, is its isolation. But Possum Trot in the 
last forty years has been gradually emerging 
from its isolation, and that seems to Profes- 
sor Nixon the only really tragic thing about 
it. This is what he says: 


Possom Trot is not more isolated than it used 
to be. It is less isolated than it used to be. It is 
closely connected with the world by economic 
ties. It is connected with urban “5 and 10 cent”’ 
stores. It is connected with cotton warehouses 
in Anniston. It is connected with the govern- 
ment’s A.A.A. office in the county. It is con- 
nected with the courthouse in Anniston, and a 
few Possum Trotters can frequently be seen sit- 
ting on the low retaining wall around the court- 
house lawn. Sitting there and talking. Sitting 
there passing the time away. Sitting there wait- 
ing for bus time. 

Possum Trot is no longer either an economic 
or a social unit, though it once was both. Pos- 
sum Trot, the population of Possum Trot, the 
economy of Possum Trot, is now just an inte- 
gral part of a larger and unpredictable economic 
unit. 
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But Possum Trot is only slightly connected 
in any conscious social way with the rest of the 
world. It is an economic part of Anniston, but 
not a social part of Anniston. It is an economic 
part of Jacksonville, but not a social part of 
Jacksonville. It is an economic part of Pied- 
mont, but not a social part of Piedmont. The 
economic world has absorbed Possum Trot. 
The social world has largely passed Possum 
Trot by. For Anniston, Piedmont, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama, and the United States, the 
Possum Trot men, to a large extent, are just eco- 
nomic men. Here is then a social lag. Social 
change is not keeping up with economic change. 
Economic life goes on changing; but socially 
something is lost and not yet replaced. The 
community, no longer isolated, is an aggrega- 
tion of individuals who are culturally more 
isolated than ever. 


Possum Trot is no longer isolated. It has 
been incorporated into the national and into 
the world economy. It no longer has the con- 
trol it once had, or seemed to have when 
people were more interested in politics than 
they are today, over its own destiny. Mean- 
while, somehow, life in Possum Trot has lost 
its meaning and its zest. Something new has 
been added, no doubt. There are more things 
to buy in the stores, if one has the money. 
That means the standard of living is higher. 
But, as the author puts it, socially something 
has been lost. The social world, the old famil- 
iar world of personal and neighborly rela- 
tions, has somehow disappeared. What re- 
mains of Possum Trot is, in the drastic lan- 
guage of the author, “an aggregation of eco- 
nomic men.” 

Not only in Possum Trot but in every 
other part of the world the economic necessi- 
ties of an emerging and more inclusive social 
order have undermined the ancient local, 
tribal, and familial loyalties which once 
bound men together. At the same time, and 
as an incident of the growth of a world econ- 
omy, the mechanization and rationalization 
of what was traditional and customary have 
banished the old superstitions and the old 
creeds by which men formerly regulated their 
lives. Everywhere individual men, in pursu- 
ing and achieving a new economic freedom 
and a new economic independence in the ex- 
panding markets of the world, have measur- 
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ably ceased to be persons and neighbors and 
have become, in Nixon’s language, “eco- 
nomic men.” 

The question that emerges from this wide- 
ranging discussion is this: What can educa- 
tion do about it? What can education do 
about Possum Trot? What can it do about 
the world? This is obviously not a problem 
for technology. No gadgets or scientific for- 
mulas can re-create the understandings or 
revitalize the institutions that have disinte- 
grated, largely under the influence of scien- 
tific analysis and of technological changes. 

Institutions are not artifacts, not even 
legal artifacts. They cannot be created 
either by discussion or by legislation. On the 
contrary, they are the product of what Sum- 
ner describes as “concurrent action,” operat- 
ing over considerable periods of time. They 
are the product of growth and of education, 
assuming that education is, as Dewey de- 
scribed it, a process by which society renews 
and perpetuates itself. There is, as far as I 
can see, no other means by which a society 
or an institution can perpetuate itself, i.e., 
continue in some form or other to live—ex- 
cept as individuals acquire, as a result of 
their continued participation in the con- 
scious life of the nation and of the race, the 
accumulated experience and traditions of 
the society and institutions of which they 
are a part. 

In the new and more inclusive society 
which is emerging, we shall be living—par- 
ticularly if it is to be a free and democratic 
society—in a new intimacy with all the 
peoples of the world, not only with our allies 
but with our enemies. In this situation, 
what will be? What is the task of the 
schools? 

We shall need, as never before, to know 
human geography and, perhaps, geopolitics. 
We shall need to know—not all of us, but 
some of us—all the languages. We must 
have institutes, such as they have long had 
in Germany, France, and England, for the 
study of the languages and cultures of the 
peoples outside of Europe, in Asia and Africa. 
We must, in short, prepare ourselves as never 
before to live not merely in America but in 
the world. 


The most important task of the schools, 
including high schools and colleges, has been 
and will continue to be, I believe, to make 
Americans literate—literate in a large way, 
of course, making them capable, for one 
thing, of reading newspapers intelligently. 
News, like other forms of knowledge, comes 
to us, for the most part, in little items. To 
read these items intelligently involves the 
conscious or unconscious sorting of them and 
integrating of them with some previous fund 
of knowledge, i.e., knowledge which has ac- 
cumulated in our minds about some one or 
the other of our permanent interests. 


Integration, in the sense that I use the 
term here, involves interpretation of the new 
in terms of the old. It is, in fact, only in this 
way that what we read becomes intelligible. 
To interpret the news we must supply, from 
our own resources, a background that will 
make the news and the current events it re- 
cords significant. This business of sorting 
out and classifying the news is done for us in 
a rather imperfect way by the daily news- 
paper when it prints its items on the particu- 
lar page where its readers are accustomed to 
look for them. News magazines, like Timeand 
Fortune, do the same thing but do it better. 
They not only classify the news, but they 
supply, from their records of current events 
and other sources, a background for the un- 
derstanding of news which the average read- 
er cannot command. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the world today is the extraordinary amount 
of news that is published, not merely in the 
daily press, but in other periodicals and in 
what publishers designate as current books. 
Furthermore, writers of current books who, 
like Kaltenborn, are editing the news, have 
turned more and more to history to find ma- 
terials that enable them to interpret current 
events. Thus a recent writer in the Saturday 
Review of Literature (Elmer Davis, I believe) 
announces that two books above all others— 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Thucydides’ His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War—should be re- 
quired reading today. Current events are 
never wholly intelligible except as we see 
them in perspective and as incidents of long- 
term changes in social institutions. These 
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long-term, so-called “‘secular’’ trends repre- 
sent what is really going on in the world 
rather than just what seems to have hap- 
pened. 

High schools and colleges, in preparing 
students to live in the world rather than in 
their special occupations, should prepare 
them to read literature. Our modern world 
seems to be falling apart and disintegrating, 
largely because men—rather than women 
are so profoundly interested in their voca- 
tions that they have cezsed to read literature. 
At any rate, they have ceased to read Shake- 
speare and the classics. They read instead 
the news, particularly the news in their 
special fields of interest. 

William James, in an essay the full import 
of which seems to have escaped most pro- 
fessional students of human nature and so- 
ciety, calls attention to what he calls ‘‘a cer- 
tain blindness in human beings” with which 
we are more or less afflicted and which makes 
us insensible to the feelings of creatures and 
people different from ourselves. This blind- 
ness is due to the fact that all values are orig- 
inally individual and subjective. It is only as 
men and women learn to participate in com- 
mon enterprises, like war or the rearing of a 
family, and only as these common enter- 
prises become institutionalized, that values 
that were individual and subjective become 
objective and social. 

One problem of our modern world, per- 
haps at the moment the greatest problem, 
has arisen from the necessity of curing our- 
selves, as far as that is humanly possible, of 
every form of blindness which makes it diff- 
cult for us to communicate, to achieve un- 
derstandings, and to act effectively with 
others in the interest of a common cause. 
That is essentially the problem of morale 
national and international. If anything—ex- 
cept a continued, intimate, and personal as- 
sociation—is measurably to cure the “blind- 
ness” of which James writes, it will be done, 
I believe, through the medium of literature 
—literature and the expressive arts. 

Literature and art are, in the language of 
Tolstoy, “forms of human activity consisting 
in this, that one man consciously, by means 
of certain signs, hands over to others feelings 
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he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected and also experience them.” 
What Tolstoy’s statement amounts to, it 
seems to me, is this. The function—perhaps 
I might be more specific and say the social 
function—of art is to communicate not ideas 
but sentiments, incidentally, perhaps, creat- 
ing and sustaining in this way a mood in 
which, for a space, one’s sense of individual 
and personal differences is lessened and one’s 
sense of mutual understanding and moral 
solidarity is enhanced. At any rate, some- 
thing like this is with most of us, I am sure, 
a familiar experience. 

[Implicit in Tolstoy’s statement and in his 
creed is the notion that art no more than 
science exists for itself alone. It has some 
more important function than that of pro- 
viding an entertainment, merely, or a mo- 
mentary escape from reality. “Nothing,” 
says Santayana, “‘is so poor and melancholy 
as an art that is interested in itself and not 
in its subject.’ The same thing may be said 
of a science that is interested in its method 
rather than in its discoveries. 

If, then, the function of education is, as 
has been said, to transmit, renew, and so 
perpetuate the cultural heritage, then the 
task of the schools in a period of cultural 
crisis does not differ; it is merely more diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise be under normal 
conditions of life. That task of the schools 
is, in any case, to prepare students to read 
the news at a time when news is more dis- 
turbing and when there is more of it than 
usual; to prepare them to read and under- 
stand literature—the literature of great 
writers, whose wisdom constitutes perhaps 
the most important part of tradition—and 
to read in addition the literature of contem- 
porary life in so far as it serves to reveal 
what gives significance to other, and particu- 
larly other alien, lives in regard to which, 
as James insists, our judgments are likely to 
be obscure, unjust, and stupid."° 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 

° Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy, What Is Art? (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930). 


t© William James, Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914). 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


ABSTRACT 


The problem discussed in this paper concerns the role of the educative process in maintaining cultural 
stability and promoting cultural change. The mechanisms by means of which African custom was trans- 
mitted, in Africa, in workable form from one generation to the next are first sketched. The question is then 
raised as to what institutions in New World Negro social behavior are to be regarded as having preserved 
their African characteristics because of the educational experiences of their carriers, and what aspects of this 
behavior can be thought of as the result of accommodation to European patterns through the operation of the 


educational process. 


I 


The role of the educative process in main- 
taining cultural stability is today too well 
recognized to require renewed emphasis. 
The understanding that this experience far 
transcends the limits of any formal scheme 
of training the young has brought with it the 
conception that education is a conditioning 
process which begins with birth and does 
not end until the death of an individual. 
From this broad point of view, every experi- 
ence is educational. Even if the concept is 
restricted to formal methods of introducing 
the young to their culture, the range of situ- 
ations under which the ends of instruction 
are achieved is far more inclusive than any 
institutional framework could hope to cover. 

This approach, however, emphasizes the 
stabilizing force of education, and thus 
tends to minimize the aspect of change. Yet 
it is a truism to students of culture that one 
of the most difficult paradoxes inherent in 
their materials is contained in the fact that 
while a body of traditions is conservative, 
maintaining its identity often over cen- 
turies, no living culture exists that is not in a 
constant state of change. In the study of 
cultural dynamics, therefore, it is essential, 
not only to determine the resistance to cul- 
tural change as against relative rate of 
change in societies existing under various 
conditions and for various aspects of given 
cultures, but also to analyze the mecha- 
nisms which have made for stability or have 
encouraged change in as many historic situ- 
ations as possible. 
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It is here that students of education in 
primitive societies have made their most 
slender contribution. The tendency to stress 
the conservative aspect of education is un- 
derstandable in the light of the relatively 
great stability of small, isolated, nonliterate 
‘primitive’ societies when these are com- 
pared with the enormous industrialized ag- 
gregates that carry the historic cultures. 
Statements which content themselves with 
pointing out that there are situations which 
cause a given individual to rebel against an 
incest taboo, let us say, or that cause a per- 
son of unstable psychological makeup to 
have visions which give religious patterns 
new turns, contribute but little to an under- 
standing either of how new elements are 
taken up and retained, or of how they are 
worked into tribal educative schemes and 
thus made a part of a cultural heritage. 


Negro peoples of Africa and the New 
World, in their institutionalized forms of be- 
havior and in the sanctions that underlie 
this behavior, run the gamut from full- 
blown aboriginal customs to patterns which, 
especially in the United States, reflect a high 
degree of acculturation to the sanctions and 
institutions of the Europeans with whom, in 
the New World, they have been in contact. 
Such materials are particularly germane, 
since by implication, at least, the usual as- 
sumption made by students concerning the 
stabilizing role of education has here given 
way almost completely to a position holding 
that the opposite result was achieved. Espe- 
cially is this true in the United States, where 
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those concerned with the understanding of 
Negro life seem to have ignored almost com- 
pletely the possibility that the stabilizing 
element in education, as concerns aboriginal 
patterns, may have retained its strength in 
the new situations which confronted the Ne- 
groes in this country. 

The common assumption that the atti- 
tudes, modes of behavior, accepted values in 
life, and other fundamental parts of the non- 
material cultural equipment of the Negro 
slaves were given over in contact with the 
whites tends to turn its back on the educa- 
tive drive to retain earlier patterns. 

But it is difficult to have one’s education- 
al cake and eat it. When it is recognized 
that children in Africa were taught so well 
that they, like all human beings, in acquir- 
ing automatic responses to given situations 
and in reacting in terms of these accepted 
modes of procedure, gave continuity to their 
cultures, can it be assumed that these same 
conditionings readily and completely gave 
way in a new social climate? Can emphasis 
be shifted thus easily from acceptance of 
custom to rejection, from accommodation to 
reaccommodation, from stability to change? 


The problem can be solved only in terms 
of data drawn from the nature of present- 
day institutions of these folk, and of an ex- 
amination of the ways in which they are in- 
culcated in the young. It is proposed here, 
therefore, to outline something of the educa- 
tional processes operative in one West Afri- 
can society, Dahomey, which all records in- 
dicate contributed heavily to the peopling of 
Negro America. Some consideration can be 
given to certain aspects of Negro behavior 
in the United States which seem to reflect 
something of the same traditions that are 
found in this West African society, and the 
means whereby these have been preserved 
and are handed down. It will be borne in 
mind, in reading this discussion, that limita- 
tions of space make brevity necessary; and 
that much relevant material from West In- 
dian and South American societies which 
would fill in this sketch cannot be included. 
Nonetheless, enough data can be given to 
raise the question whether or not it is ac- 
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ceptable, either logically or methodological- 
ly, to assume that the stabilizing factor of 
education in African society disappeared as 
promptly and as completely under condi- 
tions of New World slavery as is indicated 
in current hypotheses regarding the failure 
of Negroes to carry over any part of their 
aboriginal heritage into the present-day 
American scene. 


II 


The culture of Dahomey, French West 
Africa, has been relatively untouched by the 
circumstances of French political control 
since the conquest of the kingdom in 1894. 
Except in certain obvious areas, life goes on 
much in the way it went on in the autono- 
mous kingdom. Slavery is no longer prac- 
ticed; the cowrie shell has been replaced by 
French currency; a railway runs from the 
principal port of the colony into the interior; 
one on occasion sees sewing machines. Yet, 
in many parts of the territory of the king- 
dom, descendants of those who were slaves 
still give half their time to working in fields 
owned by members of the families which 
owned their forebears; the cowrie shell has 
by no means disappeared from the markets; 
the railroad is an inactive factor in the lives 
of the vast majority of the people; sewing 
machines, in accordance with the aboriginal 
patterns governing this type of work, are op- 
erated by men and not women. Thus, once 
the student probes beneath surface details 
of this kind, their superficiality becomes ap- 
parent. In Dahomey, and, as we are realis- 
tically coming to understand, elsewhere in 
Africa, training in aboriginal modes of be- 
havior is a mechanism which is permitting 
the people to hold fast to traditionally sanc- 
tioned custom; and this, more than any 
other single factor, is preventing the break- 
down in morale that has been the experience 
of so many other peoples who have made 
contact with European civilization. 

This culture of Dahomey is a complex 
entity, “primitive” only in a technical sense 
of not having a written language. As has 
been shown,’ this culture comprises involved 
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economic institutions and mechanisms and 
numerous social structures based on rela- 
tionship and nonrelationship groupings. It 
was marked in the days of its autonomy by a 
well-organized political structure that ruled 
the considerable population with firmness 
and efficiency. The theological sanctions of 
its religious system make up a sophisticated 
concept of the universe, and the supporting 
structure of ritualism occupies the time of 
many specialists and impresses by the rich- 
ness of its resources. Its graphic and plastic 
arts take on many forms. One pattern is 
particularly worthy of mention as signifi- 
cant in aiding this people to maintain so in- 
volved a civilization without the aid of writ- 
ing—the explicit recognition of all institu- 
tions. The proper verbal label can be found 
for each detail of this culture, and the num- 
ber of individuals who easily and freely use 
the correct terminology in the routine of life, 
to say nothing of those who can give it on 
request, is striking. 

The desire for children is a convention 
that drives deep in Dahomean culture. This 
can be traced to economic as well as psy- 
chological sanctions, since, on the economic 
level, children constitute a kind of insur- 
ance. In the case of the man, sons will help 
him till his fields and aid him in many other 
ways, while a man’s son-in-law will likewise 
owe him certain duties year by year. As for 
a woman with offspring, she can be assured 
of support in time of need and when old age 
sets in. 

The tendency to draw distinctions, to 
categorize, and to name is nowhere better 
evidenced in this culture than in the conven- 
tions which govern the naming of children. 
The very fact that the existence of these dif- 
ferences is recognized implies differing atti- 
tudes toward such children; and their re- 
actions to this offer suggestive leads in fu- 
ture research toward an understanding of 
the shaping of personality by social conven- 
tion. A person assumes various names at 
given critical periods of his life, but his most 
important designations are those given at 
birth. The child born with a caul or with 
feet foremost; the child born to members of 
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various cult groups; or the one who survives 
after a series of still-born forerunners—all 
these are given particular kinds of names 
which inevitably set attitudes and aid in 
conditioning behavior. Extra fingers or toes 
place children under the protection of one of 
the powerful members of the Sky pantheon; 
and persons bearing the names indicative of 
this are believed to be predestined for riches, 
since polydactylism is held to be a sign of 
good luck. A four-fingered child belongs to 
the feared river spirits, whose priests and 
the diviners are consulted to determine 
whether it will bring riches or poverty to its 
parents and whether it is to be “returned” 
to the spirits that gave it. In this case it is 
exposed on the river bank, unless it “refuses 
to accept the verdict” by wailing, in which 
case it must be taken back and reared, 
though with what attitudes on the part of 
the parents can be imagined. Children hav- 
ing other anomalous traits, such as mac- 
rocephaly, likewise belong to this category. 
Twins are, in a sense, the darlings of this cul- 
ture. The effect of the twin cult on twins, 
and even more importantly on the child 
born after twins, in influencing the develop- 
ment of children in this category must be 
considerable, for on such individuals are 
lavished all forms of special attention. 
Existence in a polygamous household, or 
even in a monogamous establishment gov- 
erned by patterns based on plural marriage, 
dominates the early life and training of the 
child. In accordance with these patterns, a 
wife has a dwelling of her own within her 
husband’s compound, where she lives with 
her children. The common husband likewise 
has his own dwelling, and here each of his 
wives in turn cohabits with him out of this 
routine until her child has been born and 
weaned. The difference in early experience, 
particularly in terms of unconscious condi- 
tioning or of later attitudes in terms of rela- 
tive closeness to father and mother, as con- 
trasted to what obtains in those cultures 
where, for example, a man and woman and 
their children inhabit the same hut con- 
tinuously, the child often sharing the same 
sleeping-place as its parents, is obvious. 
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Particularly in postinfantile and preadoles- 
cent years, such matters as the relative lack 
of opportunity of witnessing the sex act, 
which as we know can have such far-reach- 
ing effects in shaping the personality of the 
growing child, is here a factor of some sig- 
nificance. 

The closeness of contact between mother 
and child in the earliest years, outstanding 
in the Dahomean system of child-training, 
is as striking as it is important, since for the 
first year of life the child is almost literally 
never away from its mother. She busies her- 
self about the compound, with her child al- 
ways in sight, lying on a cloth under the 
eaves of her house, shaded from the sun. If 
the child becomes restless, she will put it 
astride her back in a cloth which she ties in 
front, proceeding then to go about her tasks 
regardless of whether the child is awake or 
asleep, pounding meal in a mortar, or wash- 
ing clothes, or cooking, while the head of the 
child rolls this way and that as the mother 
moves. If she is the favorite of a wealthy 
husband, she may be permitted to do lighter 
tasks inside the compound for a year after 
the birth of her child; but in the case of one 
in less favored circumstances, she resumes 
her economic obligations after a period of 
three or four months, working in the fields, 
or trudging along the roads obtaining goods 
to sell in the market, or making pots, with 
the child always astride her back, or near 
by. 

During the first months of life little food 
other than its mother’s milk is given the in- 
fant, though after four or five months other 
foods are introduced into its diet. As among 
many primitive folk there are no regular 
feeding times, the breast being presented 
whenever the child cries for it, or, in any 
event, every few hours. As soon as other 
foods are given the infant, however, the 
Dahomean tradition of discipline comes into 
play, and the child is fed forcibly until it 
learns to eat whatever food is presented to 
it. Dahomean mothers are busy women and 
have no time to pander to fastidious tastes 
of their children. Their methods are direct 
and effective. As the child lies or sits in its 
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mother’s lap, she supports its chin on the 
palm of her left hand while she presses its 
nostrils together with the index and second 
fingers of the same hand, thus forcing the 
mouth open if the child is to breathe. When 
this occurs, food is placed in the mouth with 
the right hand. Methods of weaning are 
equally efficient; the mother sprays her 
breasts with some evil-tasting, sour sub- 
stance, and in most cases the desired effect is 
obtained with all promptness. 

It is not to be thought that the child’s 
early existence is characterized by any lack 
of affection, however; for Dahomeans are 
extremely fond of their young, and both 
fathers and mothers have no hesitation in 
manifesting their regard. The variation in 
methods of training between gentleness and 
brutality may be indicated by considering 
the way in which children are taught to 
walk, as against the way in which sphincter 
control is inculcated. When a child is about 
a year old, it is put in charge of a young rela- 
tive, who holds the baby by its hand and en- 
courages its first efforts. When it has 
learned to take a few short steps, four small 
bells of a special type made for the purpose, 
strung on a cord, are tied about each foot. 
The child, hearing the pleasant tinkling 
sound made at each step, is encouraged to 
continue its efforts, and the delighted 
shrieks of small children testify to the ef- 
ficacy of this device. 

Training in the control of excretory func- 
tions varies from continuous teaching to a 
type of conditioning experience that might 
well, in sensitive children, result in trau- 
matic shock. As a mother carries about her 
infant, she senses when it is restless; and 
when it must perform its functions, she 
places it on the ground. In ordinary cases 
the training process is completed in an easy 
fashion after about two years, but some 
children do not respond to this training and 
manifest enuresis at the age of four or five 
years, soiling the mats on which they sleep. 
In such a case the child is first beaten; then, 
if this does not achieve the desired result, a 
mixture of ashes and water is poured over 
the head of the offender, who is then driven 


into the street, where all the children run 
after it, shouting over and over again the 
words of a song especially reserved for the 
purpose, “Urine everywhere.” Or, in the 
coastal area, such a child is thrown into the 
lagoon. If, after a second immerson, the 
habit is not stopped, a live frog is attached 
to the child’s waist, which frightens it into a 
cure. 

Between infancy and puberty, two major 
educational strands can be traced in the ex- 
perience of the developing child. One of 
these comprehends the overt training he re- 
ceives, particularly in those occupational 
techniques that must be mastered if the in- 
dividual is to take his proper place in so- 
ciety. In this category also is included train- 
ing in proper behavior toward the living and 
the dead and some knowledge of religious 
and ceremonial custom. The other strand is 
constituted by continuing exposure to the 
psychological atmosphere of the household 
in which he lives and which determines the 
attitudes he will later take toward others, 
especially those belonging to his own rela- 
tionship group, with whom he will in the 
course of normal events associate through- 
out his adult life. 

The training gained through observation 
and experience of the manner of life of his 
elders is predominant under the first cate- 
gory. As in African societies generally, chil- 
dren are encouraged to do the things done 
by adults and are intrusted with tasks that 
would seem to the Euro-American observer 
far beyond their years. A child of two anda 
half is to be seen carrying its mother’s stool 
to the market place, or balancing an empty 
calabash or dish on its head. A year or two 
later, he is able to handle a sharp bush-knife, 
or cutlass, with facility. On days when work 
in the forges is forbidden by supernatural 
precept, the boys of the ironworking sib take 
over, an infant of three or four operating the 
bellows for his preadolescent brother in the 
same manner as this brother performs the 
identical task for his father, while the pre- 
adolescent hammers out red-hot iron on the 
anvil to make a small blade for the minia- 
ture hoe he is constructing. A little girl, 
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when three or four years old, goes to market 
with her mother, performs her allotted tasks 
about the house, helps weed the fields, or 
carries clay for pots. Boys likewise par- 
ticipate, the son of a farmer helping his 
father work in the field, the offspring of a 
clothworker cutting out crude patterns and 
stitching these designs to remnants of mate- 
rials left by his father, the child of a weaver 
learning the intricacies of threading a loom 
by operating a simple one. Patterns of eco- 
nomic co-operation are similarly inculcated 
at an early age. Le Herisse tells how, in the 
early days of the French occupation, small 
boys were individually employed to bring 
water to the Residency. Difficulties ensued, 
however, and were not resolved until the 
boys formed a group, appointed a responsi- 
ble head, and received orders ‘‘through chan- 
nels.” 

On this institutional level, also, the child 
may be said to absorb noneconomic aspects 
of life just as effortlessly. In the main, the 
ceremonials that affect him directly between 
the first two crisis periods of his life, birth 
and puberty, are few in number. The many 
rites that mark the birth of an infant, its 
introduction to society, and the return of its 
mother to full participation in the daily 
round probably occur too early to affect his 
behavior or personality structure. As he 
grows older, however, observing these rites 
when performed in his compound for 
younger siblings, he soon senses the realiza- 
tion of the need for supernatural sanctions 
in all situations, a pattern that is empha- 
sized by his contact with the larger cere- 
monial round of his village. Children are 
ubiquitous at religious rites; nor does the 
Dahomean pattern of proper behavior be- 
fore the gods require children, as in our cul- 
ture, to be small replicas of their elders. 
Sanctimoniousness is entirely absent, and 
children play as they will during the long 
daylight hours when rites are performed, ef- 
fortlessly absorbing the drum rhythms and 
melodic patterns of song, imitating dances 
as they wish, or, finally, as night wears on, 
returning to their parents to fall asleep in 
their places. This childhood freedom during 
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such rites operates to induce a feeling-tone 
in later life toward the gods that is not 
unrelated to the deep interest with which 
the Dahomean, like most West Africans 
contemplates the supernatural and the al- 
most matter-of-fact attitude he takes in his 
relationship to deified ancestors and other 
gods. 

On occasion, however, ceremonial life 
does take the child at first hand. Children 
who have been vowed to the gods by their 
parents may be called at an early age. In 
such cases, unless divination shows a will- 
ingness on the part of the deity to postpone 
the long and expensive initiatory rites, the 
child will be received in the cult-center by 
the priests for induction into the group of 
initiates together with its adolescent or 
adult members. On one occasion the partici- 
pation of an infant barely able to walk was 
witnessed. The child was carried on the 
back of a priestess throughout the long 
twenty-eight-day ritual, and the case il- 
luminates the effectiveness of the condition- 
ing process. For, though no attempt was 
made to teach so young a child the proper 
dance steps before the end of the period 
when it had learned to toddle, this child on 
one occasion danced in perfect form and 
rhythm the basic steps of the Sky-gods to 
whom she was vowed. 

There are a few ceremonies performed by 
the children during this period, such as when 
a first deciduous tooth works out of the 
gum. When this occurs, the child assembles 
its playmates, who dance about in a circle, 
clapping their hands and singing such 
rhymes as: 


He who has lost a tooth, 
Cannot eat salt: 

Come, give me palm-oil 
To eat with my cake. 

I don’t want the teeth of a pig, 
They’re big! 

I want the teeth of a goat, 
They’re small! 


Training is also effectuated by the eve- 
ning gatherings of the children of a com- 
pound to tell stories. Here the child is intro- 
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duced to the sanctions underlying approved 
modes of behavior by means of the morals 
drawn from the tales. These are of the fa- 
miliar Uncle Remus animal type where the 
principal character is the trickster, some- 
times, but not always, getting the better of 
his more powerful but less able fellows. The 
child thus absorbs sanctioned reactions to- 
ward the situations of later life, learning the 
need for proper reserve in dealing with one’s 
fellow-men and that too great frankness in 
discussing one’s affairs or the naive taking 
at face value of another’s expressed motives 
often leads to disaster. 

The manner in which these stories are 
told helps to inculcate in the child the com- 
petitive drive which, as a counterpart of the 
co-operative patterns of Dahomean life, are 


West Africa. This setting has not a little of 
the picturesque, and the warmth of human 
relations involved in the situation is of some 
significance. The children gather in the eve- 
ning, usually at the home of one of the old 
people of the compound. They may perhaps 
first listen to stories told by their elders, but 
eventually one of them takes charge and, as 
leader, conducts the rest of the session. This 
develops into a contest in which each child 
must demonstrate his story-telling ability. 
Riddling is an integral part of the pattern, 
and the losers are assigned by the leader a 
certain number of tales to be told the group. 
Each child strives to fulfil his task, so as not 
to expose himself to ridicule. The education- 
al role of these stories is recognized by the 
Dahomeans, one of whom, sophisticated in 
French culture, directly compared them to 
the books from which European children 
learn their lessons. 

The second strand in the experiences of 
these years is more important in shaping 
personality structure than in teaching the 
child to carry on the institutionalized cul- 
tural patterns. As in the case of infants, the 
fact of living within a polygamous com- 
pound is paramount in this context. As far 
as is known, no detailed study of this situa- 
tion has ever been made, which is regretta- 
ble. For, despite the methodological difficul- 
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ties inherent in such an analysis, the re- 
straints imposed by these situations and the 
blockages to the attainment of goals are to 
the highest degree suggestive for an under- 
standing of numerous problems in the cul- 
ture-personality equation as this manifests 
itself in polygamous cultures. Factors of 
sexual rivalry, of jockeying for position, of 
attaining preference for a child, make for 
intrigue that goes on against a background 
of shifting alliances between co-wives which 
reveals the inner drama of such groupings. 
The atmosphere of such a compound cannot 
but affect the growing child, not only in his 
immediate relations with his mother, his 
father, his mother’s co-wives and their chil- 
dren, but in the way in which it shapes atti- 
tudes and typical reactions in later life. 

In large Dahomean compounds rivalries 
between wives are intense. There are in this 
culture thirteen different categories of mar- 
riage, which can be grouped under two large 
headings—those in which the control of the 
children is in the hands of the father, and 
those in which the mother retains control 
over her offspring. In institutional terms 
this means that for the first group a man has 
made certain ceremonial payments and ac- 
cepted certain continuing obligations to- 
ward his fathers-in-law, who have approved 
the marriages. In the second category these 
obligations are not undertaken. Wives mar- 
ried in the same category have a fellow- 
feeling, and help one another when quarrels 
arise between co-wives. To what extent 
these quarrels result from the constant jock- 
eying for position vis-A-vis the common 
spouse, or from the inadequacy of sexual 
satisfactions, or are the result of the clash of 
irreconcilable personalities in constant close 
contact, cannot be said. That all three prob- 
ably enter would seem to be justified from 
a priori consideration of the setting. Cer- 
tainly gossip and argument run rife; and the 
depth to which feeling goes is indicated by 
the songs sung by a co-wife against another 
with whom she has quarreled, as she works 
at her mortar in the courtyard of their com- 
mon habitation: 
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Woman, thy soul is misshapen 
In haste was it made, in haste; 
So fleshless a face speaks, telling 
Thy soul was formed without care. 
The ancestral clay for thy making 
Was molded in haste, in haste. 
A thing of no beauty art thou 
Thy face unsuited for a face, 
Thy feet unsuited for feet. 


In Dahomean society, where ambition 
runs high, the chief objective of a plural 
wife is that one of her children succeed his 
father. This means that it is important that 
her sons make a good appearance. Though 
children are whipped when guilty of mis- 
deeds, such misdeeds are, wherever possible, 
kept from the ears of the child’s father, and 
the punishment, at least for minor infrac- 
tions, is carried out at the home of the, 
mother’s sister or at her parents’ home. __ 

The fundamental factor in the child’s sit- 
uation, however, is that while he shares his 
father with the children of other women, 
who in a very real sense constitute obstacles 
in his life-career, he shares his mother with 
his “very own” brothers and sisters. This 
attitude is reflected when the inheritance of 
an estate is involved. For it is a truism in 
Dahomey that, though a man’s heirs quar- 
rel without end over the distribution of his 
wealth, for ‘“‘real’’ brothers and sisters to dis- 
pute concerning a mother’s estate is unheard 
of. Personal relationships follow similar 
lines. Though a man may be proud of his 
father’s exploits and feel affection for him, 
the warmest regard of a child is reserved for 
his mother, who is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the effective parent. 

Space does not allow the discussion of 
other educational devices which come into 
play in late preadolescence and during pu- 
berty. It is not without significance, how- 
ever, that the stages in a boy’s and girl’s life 
are carefully noted and named, so that even 
a young individual’s place in society is ob- 
jectified. Important but too involved to per- 
mit them to be recounted here are the tech- 
niques of sex education. Particularly as re- 
gards the girls, one here finds the closest ap- 
proximation to formal schooling that exists 
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in Dahomey; though the fact that in early 
puberty groups of boys build and live in 
houses of their own, electing their own 
leaders and carrying on much in the fashion 
of adults, is also regarded by Dahomeans as 
educational. Especially important are the 
recognized mechanisms for sexual experi- 
mentation, while perhaps not less significant 
is the withdrawal of nubile girls from con- 
tact with boys who might cause them to be- 
come pregnant. This creates a situation 
which leads either to further training of 
young men in sex through illicit relations 
with older women, or to indulgence in homo- 
sexual experience, which is sanctioned for 
this period. The attainment of adult status, 
marked for the girl by the cutting of designs 
in her skin which later develop into cica- 
trized aids to beauty, is also to be noted. In 
the case of boys the experience of circumci- 
sion, marked at its termination by cere- 
monial intercourse with an old woman to 
“cool the heat of the knife,’’ is likewise im- 
portant in helping make a Dahomean the 
kind of person he is to be as an adult. 

It is thus apparent that there are numer- 
ous mechanisms which operate to shape the 
personality structure of the individual, at 
the same time fitting him into his place in 
the community by training him to carry on 
its institutions in the manner approved by 
his society. The degree of variation in indi- 
vidual reactions to the learning process is 
not easy to determine. On the whole, how- 
ever, the product can be characterized as 
one which accepts the stratified forms of so- 
cial structure that mark the culture, mani- 
festing at the same time ambition to attain 
prestige in recognized ways, and having a 
drive to take advantage of such avenues of 
social mobility as may present themselves. 
At the same time, the individual is trained 
to co-operate with his fellows and, asa result 
of the overt characterization of the ways of 
life, to have an objectively manifested af- 
fection for and pride in his people and the 
institutions by which they live. He shows 
reserve in his dealings with others, but in 
certain situations, particularly when dealing 
with those who stand in the relation of insti- 
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tutionalized friendship to him or with mem- 
bers of his own cult group or association, he 
manifests a warmth of regard and a willing- 
ness to aid in difficulties that compensate for 
these other characteristics. Certainly, what- 
ever the stability of such a psychological 
type, the effectiveness of the training given 
in carrying on the institutional aspects of 
Dahomean life from generation to generation 
have been demonstrated by perpetuating 
this culture for many generations and by 
performing well the task of adequately ad- 
justing those who live in accordance with 
its sanctions. 


II] 


We may now turn to a brief considera- 
tion of the problem of determining the role, 
in the New World, of the educational proc- 
ess in making for the retention or disappear- 
ance of habit-patterns and of institutional- 
ized forms of behavior, such as have been 
described in the preceding section. That 
students of the Negro tend, with few excep- 
tions, to posit the disappearance of African 
modes of behavior among Negroes of this 
country is not so significant as it might seem 
on first glance, since this conclusion has been 
reached on the basis of little or no acquaint- 
ance with the African background. The his- 
torical processes held to have brought about 
this presumed great loss of aboriginal en- 
dowment are rarely investigated realistical- 
ly, a fact the more remarkable when it is 
considered that so radical a change in the 
cultural habits of so many people, achieved 
in such a short time, would, if true, be 
unique in the experience of man. 

This is not the place to adduce evidence 
as to the validity of the common assump- 
tions, for an analysis of such matters can be 
presented only in extended form.? What is 
important for the major point under discus- 
sion is acceptance of a hypothesis involving 
an almost complete breakdown of pre-Amer- 
ican forms and techniques of education as a 
method of transmitting aboriginal beliefs 
and modes of behavior. Yet such a position 
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would seem to involve a reconstruction of 
the setting of slave life that is unjustified 
historically or logically. Can it be held, for 
example, that the slave mother took no part 
in teaching her infant to walk? That per- 
haps somewhat later she imparted no in- 
struction in behavior habits, in attitudes to- 
ward elders, in etiquette? Can it be serious- 
ly maintained that no instruction in terms 
of any moral code was given? That the 
young were not taught ways and means of 
meeting the hardships of their life? Must it 
not be recognized that, however sparse the 
slave culture may have been, it had to be 
taught, and the teaching had in the main to 
be done by parents? And, granting the ob- 
vious affirmative answers to these questions, 
can it be maintained that in all this the 
values and traditions of African life must 
have been completely ignored by those con- 
cerned with training their young? 


We may envisage the situation of an 
African-born slave, mating and having off- 
spring. It is impossible to assume that an 
educational experience of the type that has 
been indicated in the preceding section, so 
strong that it has made possible the con- 
tinuation of a complex civilization over 
many generations, should have been com- 
pletely lost in all its aspects on those brought 
to this country. A certain dilution in Afri- 
can behavior resulting from his new setting 
would be expected, yet it is difficult to see 
how it would have been possible for a slave 
to bring up his children without inculcating 
in them something of the values of life and 
the modes ot behavior that he had in Africa 
been taught to regard as right and proper. 
Some of this teaching, in all likelihood, 
would, indeed, be without any direction and 
would involve no more than unconscious 
imitation by the children of habits that 
themselves lodge below the level of con- 
sciousness in the adult—motor behavior 
of various kinds, such as postures, modes of 
walking, the use of the hands while talking, 
characteristic facial expressions, and the 
like. 

The imitation of speech habits would lie 
on almost the same level. Controversies 
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concerning the derivation of American Ne- 
gro speech appear almost pointless in the 
light of an understanding of the manner in 
which languages are learned. Certainly, in 
the light of our knowledge of educational 
psychology, it would be difficult to maintain 
that African speech habits were so com- 
pletely given over by adults through more 
or less casual acquaintance with white peo- 
ple that nothing of the earlier modes of ex- 
pression remained to be taught to their chil- 
dren. The matter bristles with further dif- 
ficulties if the assumption is followed 
through to its customary conclusion. For in 
this case it would appear that not only did 
Africans lose their own forms of expression 
on contact with the whites, but in that same 
contact they only received and never gave. 


A further point must be made. In most 
analyses of the carry-over of Africanisms in 
the United States, the Negro is regarded as 
a passive element in the situation. In a sense 
this is merely a restatement of the assertion 
that the educational processes—education 
in the larger sense—that went on in slave 
cabins are completely overlooked. No com- 
petent student of culture could take the po- 
sition that the Negroes were not affected, 
and deeply affected, by the new setting in 
which they found themselves. But few stu- 
dents of the Negro have recognized that, in 
the New World, Negro culture or white cul- 
ture is not to be regarded as a unit and that, 
if we look at the Negroes not as a passive 
but as an active element in the developing 
situation, our perspective will be false if we 
do not recognize the different interests 
which these people have traditionally held 
in various aspects of their own culture, in- 
terests which carried over as they gained 
competence in handling the culture of their 
masters. In African societies, as in all cul- 
tures, certain aspects of life are of greater 
concern to a given people than others. This 
means, further, that in every culture inter- 
ests tend to center on certain activities. 
These take the form of conscious drives 
which, directed toward a certain segment of 
the entire body of tradition, determine that 
area of the culture wherein the greatest 
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elaboration is achieved in a given period of a 
people’s history. For Negro studies, the sig- 
nificance of this principle lies in the fact 
that, under the stresses of contact with a 
foreign body of tradition, these interests 
tended to be maintained with the greatest 
possible tenacity and were emphasized in 
the teaching of the young. 

If, then, we assess the acculturative situa- 
tion of the Negro in the United States in the 
light of his differing interest in the several 
phases of his traditions and in terms of var- 
ied opportunities for the retention of Afri- 
canisms in the several aspects of culture, we 
find a certain coincidence between the two 
which significantly indicates a means where- 
by the carry-over of earlier traits not only 
could have been achieved but must in many 
cases have been consciously striven after. 
When we consider the operation of the slave 
system, it is apparent that African tech- 
nology, economic life, and political organiza- 
tion had but relatively slight chance of sur- 
vival. Utensils, clothing, and food were sup- 
plied by the masters, and it is but natural 
that these should have been of the type most 
convenient to procure, least expensive to 
provide, and, other things being equal, most 
like those to which the slaveowners were 
accustomed. The extension of African po- 
litical institutions was also prevented by the 
total setting of slavery, so that only in the 
most secret fashion could African legal tra- 
dition find expression or African political 
talent be made effective. 

On the other hand, in the fields of religion 
and magic and certain nonmaterial aspects 
of aesthetic life, retention by the slaves of 
African customs was not only possible but, 
in some cases, held to be desirable by the 
masters. One cannot read the literature of 
the slave period without being impressed by 
the number and strength of the complaints 
made by leaders of church groups at the lack 
of religious instruction given the slaves. It 
is difficult to suppose that the outstanding 
interest of the African in the supernatural, 
mentioned in the preceding section, could 
have been completely set aside by the slaves 
themselves. It would seem to be more logi- 
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cal, as well as to be better history, to argue 
that the slaves carried on as best they 
might, in secret if necessary, thus continuing 
earlier patterns in sufficient vitality so that 
when eventually they were exposed to 
Christianity they developed the aberrant 
types of religious behavior that to this day 
differentiate the ritual of Negro churches 
from that of their white counterparts. 
Again, the attitudes of the masters toward 
song and dance and folk tales varied 
throughout the New World from hostility 
and suspicion through indifference to actual 
encouragement. It was recognized by all 
slaveowners that recreation was necessary 
and desirable if morale was to be maintained 
among the slaves. African types of dancing 
and singing were permitted as long as they 
did not interfere with work or were per- 
formed on holidays; at such times, according 
to numerous accounts, they were enjoyed by 
the masters who watched them. 


The field of social organization stands in- 
termediate between technology and religion 
with respect to retention of Africanisms in 
the face of slavery. The plantation system 
rendered the survival of the African com- 
pound impossible, though it by no means 
completely suppressed various approxima- 
tions of certain forms of African family life. 
The marriage tie was naturally rendered un- 
stable, yet even in the United States it is far 
from certain that the existence of many per- 
manent matings among the slaves has not 
been lost sight of in the dramatic appeal of 
the large numbers of enforced separations. 
Certain obligations of parents to children, 
and of children to parents, were carried over 
with all the drives of their emotional content 
intact, particularly as concerns the relation- 
ship between a child and its mother. The 
vivid sense of the power of the dead, and the 
related feeling that the ancestors are always 
near by to be called on by their living de- 
scendants, tended to give a kind of strength 
to family ties among Negroes that persists 
even today. And it was but natural that 
these attitudes and beliefs concerning kin- 
ship should have been taught to oncoming 
generations without undue interference by 


the masters, as long as they led to no action 
that would impede the smooth functioning 
of the plantation. 

Traditions underlying nonrelationship 
groupings of various kinds likewise survived 
the slave regime, especially the spirit behind 
the numerous types of African co-operative 
societies which was kept alive by the very 
form of group labor employed on the planta- 
tions. The feeling of the importance of help- 
fulness inherent in this tradition must, as a 
matter of fact, have contributed directly to- 
ward the adjustment of the African to his 
new situation, for without some formula of 
mutual self-help he could scarcely have sup- 
ported the vicissitudes of slave existence. 
That this formula did survive is to be seen, 
moreover, in the manner in which African 
types of co-operative agricultural organiza- 
tions sprang up in the Sea Islands immedi- 
ately following emancipation, and how in- 
surance societies, a phenomenon common to 
West Africa, likewise came into being. To 
be mentioned here also is the great number 
of Negro lodges in the United States today. 
For, though these follow in their outward 
form conventional white patterns, they are 
by no means the same as their white coun- 
terparts in inner sanction or as concerns 
their objectives. To explain facts of this 
kind, however, it is necessary once again to 
turn to the role of instruction, which gave to 
generation after generation a sense of the 
importance of leadership that characterizes 
all African social institutions. Analysis on 
this basis must conclude that here, rather 
than by the lash of the overseer, was incul- 
cated the principle of order and regularity 
induced by a discipline exerted through re- 
sponsible headship. 

To analyze the educational devices that 
tended to retain African elements does not 
mean that the problem may be neglected of 
how the European patterns of behavior 
manifested by Negroes today, and their 
non-African sanctions, were established. 
We must also consider those positive meas- 
ures which, in adults, made for acceptance 
of the masters’ way of life and were thus 
taught to the children, while it is likewise 
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essential to bear in mind the negative forces 
that, without conscious direction, tended to 
discourage the retention of aboriginal cus- 
toms. The difference between these two 
may be illustrated by an example. As has 
been pointed out, the economic workings of 
the plantation system inhibited African ma- 
terial culture and technological capacities. 
Ironworking, wood-carving, basketry, and 
the like simply had no place in the new 
scene, and hence such techniques almost 
everywhere died out of sheer inanition. On 
the other end, proselytizing among the 
slaves by Christian missionaries constituted 
a positive drive. There is, for example, no 
logical reason why the African world view 
might not otherwise have been continued to 
the same degree that African motor habits 
in dancing were retained. Changes would 
undoubtedly have appeared of themselves, 
as they have in the dance, since some meas- 
ure of innovation must result from contact 
stimulus. Yet, in the case of the African 
world view, efforts directed toward affecting 
change caused a premium to be placed by 
the whites on the overt acceptance of Chris- 
tian beliefs and practices and thus acceler- 
ated the disappearance of African religion in 
recognizable form. 


Recognizing that more intimate contact 
between Negroes and whites in the United 
States has brought about greater accommo- 
dation on the part of the Negroes here to 
white institutions than elsewhere in the New 
World, the question as to the Africanisms 
that have been retained may be raised. In 
the main these take the form of less tangible 
manifestations: those that are of the kind 
that, as has been pointed out, would be 
transmitted to a considerable extent on the 
unconscious level, in the intimacy of the 
household. Aside from certain curios in the 
cultural cupboard, few recognizable overt 
African institutions are to be found except 
for some instances in such isolated regions 
as the Gullah Islands or the Mississippi 
Delta. Beliefs like those concerning the su- 
pernatural powers of children born with a 
caul or with some other unusual characteris- 
tic, or certain forms of hair-braiding of chil- 
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dren and old women, or certain dance steps, 
or the fact that the coiled basketry in the 
Sea Islands is always done in clockwise di- 
rection are of this nature. Elements in Ne- 


gro funeral rites similarly persist. These 
range from reinterpretation of the West 
African custom of having partial and defini- 
tive burials in terms of the delayed funeral 
of this country to the part played by secret 
societies (lodges) in preparing the corpse, or 
the custom of passing a child over the body 
of a deceased parent. 

It is not materials of this order, however, 
that are the most significant for an under- 
standing of the effective role of education in 
permitting the carry-over of cultural values, 
even under conditions of most severe stress. 
It is more revealing to attempt to account in 
these terms for certain aspects of Negro so- 
cial organization peculiar to this group. 
Thus it has been often remarked that family 
types found among Negroes are aberrant 
when contrasted to the present forms of the 
family among majority groups in this coun- 
try. The importance of the mother as 
against the father, the role of the grand- 
mother, the meticulous care with which rela- 
tionships are traced, and above all, the fact 
that illegitimacy in the legal sense has little 
meaning as a sociological force in communi- 
ties are some of these traits. It is rarely rec- 
ognized, if at all, that a tradition stemming 
from the relationships within the African 
polygamous household might account for 
some of this. As has been seen, in Africa the 
child is closer to its mother than to its 
father; and this tradition can be thought of 
as having been reinterpreted and re-worked 
in the light of the American scene in terms 
of families where the relationship between 
mother and children has continued to be 
stronger than that between father and chil- 
dren. As concerns family structure accom- 
modated to a pattern of monogamy, this re- 
sults in a grouping wherein the man, in 
many instances, tends to play a secondary 
role. But the attitudes on which such a 
structure is based are attitudes that are the 
result of the continuation, through teaching 
within the family, of a point of view that is 
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far more easily thought of as originating in 
Africa than on the slave plantation. This 
latter situation, viewed in these terms, can 
again be regarded merely as something 
which reinforced earlier custom. 

The very manner in which the Negro chil- 
dren in rural communities are trained shows 
again the carry-over of an earlier custom. 
Whipping is far more prevalent among Ne- 
groes than among whites, as is evidenced by 
the comments of many observers. But, as 
has been seen, whipping is an outstanding 
African mode of correction of children; this 
has been retained and, in all probability, re- 
inforced by the corrective patterns of slav- 
ery. Other educational devices that derive 
from Africa may likewise be mentioned. 
Teaching of techniques of various kinds on 
the informal level is widespread, and the 
greater self-reliance of young Negro children 
in rural communities as against those of 
white families is well recognized. The man- 
ner in which a child has impressed on him, 
through constant contact, the types of ac- 
cepted behavior at religious rituals, and the 
absence of sanctimoniousness at these rituals 
in Negro churches, where children are free to 
go about as they will, are similar carry-overs 
of African educational methods. 

Even more important than such traits are 
the attitudes of suspended judgement, of re- 
serve in contact with others, of keeping 
one’s own counsel, that so characterize the 
Negroes of this country, not only in their 
relations with whites, but with members of 
their own group as well. It may be asserted 
that this is merely a survival of the protec- 
tive coloration developed by any oppressed 
minority, and there is no desire in this dis- 
cussion to minimize the extent to which re- 
actions of this kind are essential if an under- 
privileged group is to survive. It is striking, 
however, that in Africa itself, where the peo- 
ple are free and where the relationships be- 
tween individuals are those of any normal 
community, the same tendency toward re- 
serve rather than frankness, toward keeping 
counsel rather than revealing one’s affairs, 
characterizes the point of view of all classes. 
The continuation of an approach toward life 


of this kind, so widespread among such a 
large group of people, is not a matter of 
chance; it has obviously been passed on, by 
precept and example, from older to younger 
members of the group as generation has suc- 
ceeded generation in this country. 


Another survival, only to be accounted 
for by teaching in the Negro slave cabin and 
in the Negro home after emancipation, is the 
great importance of proper modes of be- 
havior. Here, again, the simplistic explana- 
tion, that this is merely a reflection of the 
discipline of the plantation, or copying man- 
ners observed in the Great House, is popu- 
lar. Yet the etiquette of the whites who 
lived in the Great House, though this may 
have been copied, was not observed by most 
Negroes, who were field hands; more often 
the whites who could be closely observed by 
the slaves were the small planters, the cru- 
dity of whose modes of behavior has been 
remarked by traveler after traveler in the 
antebellum South. It is not easy, either, to 
see how the codes of behavior exacted of the 
slaves in the fields by their overseers were 
such as to inculcate the soft graciousness 
that so outstandingly characterizes the Ne- 
gro’s behavior. ‘““Mind your manners” is a 
phrase so well known that it has become a 
part of the stereotype of the Negro “mam- 
my’; and materials are not lacking which 
show that within the slave community the 
need to be well-mannered was impressed on 
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children in such a way as to insure proper 
behavior on their part. Slave autobiogra- 
phies again and again testify to the respect- 
ful behavior exacted of the young slave to- 
ward his elders, and the punishment he 
received if he did not fulfil this expectation. 
But the importance of proper recognition of 
status, respect for elders, and the like is very 
great in West Africa itself; and it is here 
that one must look when considering points 
of origin. 

The exploration of techniques of teaching 
and effective results of instruction in terms 
of the perpetuation of Africanisms of this 
less apparent type might go on indefinitely, 
if considerations of space permitted. The 
point to be made here, however, is the need 
for students concerned with assessing the 
role of education in shaping human institu- 
tions and human personalities to recognize 
that undue stress must not be laid on the 
function of education either as a stabilizing 
element in culture or as one making for 
change. Each situation must be analyzed in 
terms of its historical past, and of the sanc- 
tions underlying the institutions involved. 
The essential problem is to discover what 
are the situations under which one aspect or 
the other will predominate and to recognize 
that predominance of change does not rule 
out retention, or that predominance of re- 
tention does not imply complete stability. 
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THE CHANNELING OF NEGRO AGGRESSION 


BY THE CULTURAL PROCESS 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


ABSTRACT 


The Negro’s resentment caused by the deprivations imposed on him by our society may be channelep 
in different ways, the particular form depending largely on cultural factors. The hypothesis is that over- 
aggression represents only a small part of the Negro’s hostility. Behind the loyalty of the faithful slave 
and behind the meekness of the deferential, humble, freed Negro may lie concealed aggression and hostility. 
This hypothesis is arrived at through a functional comparison of the psychoanalytical analysis of the de- 
pendency situation of the child with that of the slave, and the psychoanalytical analys is of the problem of 
masochism with that of the meek, free Negro. There is no structural similarity in either comparison, but 
the functiona] comparison offers a clue to understanding the strength of the concealed hostility behind these 
two roles and the compensations they offer. The second role, which has persisted through today is diminish- 
ing in frequency because the cultural and psychological compensations are gradually disappearing. 


We shall attempt in this article to look 
at one small segment of our cultural process 
—namely, a changing pattern of aggressive 
behavior—caused by the interracial situa- 
tion. We limit ourselves to considering, at 
this time, only the Negro side of this com- 
plex of interpersonal relations; and we shall 
do no more than offer a few rather broad 
hypotheses on the relation between the 
forms aggression has taken during different 
historical periods and changes in the cul- 
tural processes at these times. For our hy- 
potheses we are indebted to history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychoanalysis; to the 
first three for understanding how social pat- 
terns come into being at a given point in 
time and how they are related to each other; 
and to the fourth, psychoanalysis, for a clue 
to the mechanisms by which individuals 
adopt particular social patterns. We shall 
concentrate on an analysis of two forms of 
adaptation where the aggression seems to 
have been concealed and, therefore,.less un- 
derstood. The two forms are that of the 
faithful slave and that of the meek, humble, 
unaggressive Negro who followed him after 
the Civil War. Since there is much more 
data on the latter role, this is the one we 
shall discuss in detail. 


Education includes learning to play cer- 
tain roles, roles which are advantageous to 
the individual in adapting himself to his par- 
ticular culture. As the culture changes, so 
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does the role. Adaptation to society begins 
at birth and ends at death. Culture is not 
a neatly tied package given to the child in 
school. It is an ever changing process, grop- 
ingly and gradually discovered.t The fam- 
ily, church, movies, newspapers, radio pro- 
grams, books, trade-unions, chambers of 
commerce, and all other organized and un- 
organized interpersonal relations are part of 
education. All these are part of the cultural 
process, which determines how behavior and 
attitudes are channeled. 

The cultural milieu of the Negro in the 
United States has run the gamut from slavery 
to that of a free but underprivileged group, 
who are slowly but continuously raising 
their status. From the time slaves were first 
brought to this country until today there 
have been barriers and restrictions which 
have prevented the Negro from satisfying 
social needs and attaining those values 
prized most highly by our society. How the 
resentment against these deprivations is 
channeled depends largely on cultural fac- 
tors. Each historical period has produced 
certain types of adaptation. 

Much has been written as to whether 
slaves emotionally accepted their status 
or whether they rebelled against it, with 


* For further elaboration of this point see Edward 
Sapir, “The Emergence of the Concept of Person- 
ality in a Study of Cultures,”’ Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, V, 408-15 
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the consequent aggressive impulses turned 
against their masters. There is no categori- 
cal answer. Aggression can be channeled in 
many ways, and some of these are not dis- 
cernible except to the trained psychiatrist. 
But others are quite obvious. The fact that 
thousands of slaves ran away clearly indi- 
cates dissatisfaction with their status.’ 
Crimes committed by the slaves are another 
evidence of lack of acceptance of status and 
of aggressive feelings toward the whites. 


Many people have assumed that there was 
little or no crime by Negroes during the slave 
regime. The impression will be quickly dispelled 
if one consults the elaborate studies contained in 
Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and 
the Negro..... In these lists can be found cases 
of murder, rape, attempted rape, arson, theft, 
burglary, and practically every conceivable 
crime.3 


The fact that these crimes were committed 
in the face of the most severe deterrents— 
cutting-off of ears, whipping, castration, 
death by mutilation—bears witness to the 
strength of the underlying aggression. 
Equally cruel was the punishment of those 
slaves who broke the laws against carrying 
firearms, assembling, and conspiring to re- 
bel. The Gabriel conspiracy in Richmond, 
the Vesey conspiracy in Charleston, the Nat 
Turner rebellion, and others resulted in the 
massacre of whites and in the burning, 
shooting, and hanging of the Negroes. 
These attempts were undertaken despite the 
fact that the superior power of the whites 
made it virtually impossible for a slave re- 
volt to be successful. 

But the overt aggression was very prob- 
ably only a small part of the total hostility. 
The punishments imposed by the culture for 
failure were too severe and the chances for 
success too slight to encourage the majority 


From 1830 to 1860 about fifty thousand es- 
caped, chiefly through Ohio and Philadelphia. In an 
earlier period many escaped to near-by Indian 
tribes, others to Canada and the free states (see E. B. 
Reuter, The American Race Problem [New York, 
1938], pp. 117-18). 

3 Quoted in W. D. Weatherford and C. S. John- 
son, Race Relations (New York, 1934), p. 265. 
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of slaves to rebel to any considerable ex- 
tent. There were large numbers of loyal and 
faithful slaves, loyal to the system and to 
the masters. It is this loyalty that we try 
to understand. 

Psychologically, slavery is a dependency 
situation. The slave was completely depend- 
ent upon the white master for food, clothing, 
shelter, protection—in other words, for se- 
curity. If he could gain the good will or af- 
fection of the master, his security was in- 
creased. In return for this security the Ne- 
gro gave obedience, loyalty, and sometimes 
love or affection. With certain limitations 
the situation of slave and master corre- 
sponds to that of child and parent. The 
young child is completely dependent on his 
parents for food, shelter, love, and every- 
thing affecting his well-being and security. 
The child learns to be obedient because he is 
taught that disobedience brings punishment 
and the withdrawal of something he needs 
for security. Basic infantile and childhood 
disciplines relating to sex are imposed on this 
level. In our culture, parents forbid and 
punish deviations by a child, who in turn re- 
nounces his gratification to gain the par- 
ent’s approval. “‘The parent is needed and 
feared, and must therefore be obeyed; but 
the hatred to the frustrating parent, though 
suppressed, must be present somewhere.’’4 

We mentioned above that there are cer- 
tain limitations to our analogy. Obviously, 
the bondage is greater for the slave than for 
the child. Equally obviously, while there 
was love in some master-slave relationships, 
it was certainly not so prevalent as between 
parents and children. Again, the child al- 
ways has a weak and undeveloped ego while 
the adult slave may have a strong, devel- 
oped one. But most important is the differ- 
ence in the reasons for the dependency atti- 
tude. The limited strength and resources of 
the child and his resulting helplessness and 
anxiety are due to biological causes. But the 
slave’s dependency is imposed on him by 
culture and has nothing to do with biologi- 
cal factors. The structure of the two de- 


4A. Kardiner and R. Linton, The Individual and 
Society (New York, 1939), p. 24. 
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pendency situations is, therefore, very dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, functionally they have 
something in common. To attain the only 
security available to them, both the slave 
and the child repress, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, their hatred for the object which 
restricts their desires and freedom. At this 
late date it is impossible to determine to 
what degree aggression occurred in slaves’ 
fantasies or in minor overt acts.’ It prob- 
ably varied from one slave to another, as it 
does for children. Neither all children nor 
all slaves repress their aggression all the 
time. Running away is a pattern for both 
groups. Disobedience is followed by punish- 
ment for both. Another alternative for both 
is open rebellion. Finally, children and 
slaves may accept their dependency and re- 
press their aggression when compensations 
are adequate. They may even identify with 
the frustrating object. The picture of the 
faithful slave who helped the white mistress 
run the plantation while the master was 
away fighting, fighting the men who would 
liberate the slave, is only superficially para- 
doxical. 

Data from psychoanalysis indicate that 
those children who do not permit their ag- 
gressive impulses to break through even in 
fantasy, not to mention overt behavior, have 
great difficulty as adults in entering into any 
personal relationship which does not dupli- 
cate the dependency pattern of parent and 
child. A legal edict of freedom did not im- 
mediately change the security system for the 
slave, conditioned over years to depend on 
the white man for all security. Time was 
needed for the compensations of freedom to 
become part of the ex-slave’s security sys- 
tem. The process of growing up, or becom- 
ing less dependent, is a long and difficult one. 

With emancipation the slave, from being 
a piece of property with no rights at all, at- 
tained the status of a human being—but an 


ST know of no accurate way of getting data on 
this point. The memories of old ex-slaves would be 
colored by what has happened to them since slavery 
was abolished. Aggressive impulses which may have 
been completely repressed during slavery could be 
released and brought into consciousness after slavery 
ceased. 
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underprivileged one. Psychological depend- 
ency did not vanish with the proclamation 
of freedom. In the period following the Civil 
War the slave’s illiteracy, his complete lack 
of capital and property, the habituation to 
the past, and the continuous forces wielded 
by the whites in power created new condi- 
tions for the continuance of the old depend- 
ency. The recently freed Negro was depend- 
ent on the whites for jobs, for favors, for 
grants of money to set up schools, and for 
much of his security. In the South, follow- 
ing the Reconstruction Period, it was by ob- 
taining favors from whites rather than by 
insisting on his rights that the Negro was 
able to make any progress or attain any se- 
curity. The set of mores which insured the 
colored man’s status being lower than that 
of the whites was and is still firmly in- 
trenched. The denial of the courtesy titles 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss); the Jim Crowism in 
schools, buses, and trains, in places of resi- 
dence; the denial of legal rights; the threat 
of lynching—these are among the more ob- 
vious ways of “keeping the Negro in his 
place.”’ He is deprived of what are consid- 
ered legal, social, and human rights, without 
any of the compensations for his depriva- 
tion which he had under slavery. 

The same questions we asked about the 
slave occur again. Did the Negro really ac- 
cept his position? Or was aggression aroused, 
and, if so, how did the culture channel it? 
This is an easier situation to study than the 
slavery of the past; for varied ways of re- 
acting or adapting to this situation became 
stereotyped and still persist today. They 
are therefore susceptible of direct study. 

First, there is direct aggression against 
its true object. Since the whites had, and 
still have, superior power and since Negroes 
are highly realistic, they rarely use this 
method on any large scale except in times of 
crisis, and then as a climax to a long series 
of more indirect aggressive behavior pat- 
terns. The knocking-down of a white over- 
seer, the direct attack on other whites, has 
occurred, but only occasionally. One of the 
reasons advanced by many southern white 
planters for their preference for colored 


share-croppers to white ones is that the for- 
mer do not fight back like the latter. 

A second method consists in substituting 
a colored object for the white object of ag- 
gression. This was, and still is, done very 
frequently. The high degree of intra-Negro 
quarreling, crime, and homicide, revealed by 
statistics and observation, can be directly 
correlated with the Negro’s frustration in 
being unable to vent his hostility on the 
whites. The mechanism of the substitution 
of one object of aggression for another is well 
known to the scientist and to the layman.° 
The substitution of Negro for white is en- 
couraged by the culture pattern of white 
official and unofficial leniency toward intra- 
Negro crime. Courts, more particularly 
southern ones, are mild in their view of 
intra-Negro offenses, and the prevailing 
white attitude is one of indulgence toward 
those intra-Negro crimes which do not in- 
fringe on white privileges.’ 

A third possibility is for the Negro to re- 
treat to an “ivory tower” and attempt to re- 
main unaffected by the interracial situation. 
But this type of adjustment is very difficult 
and consequently a rare one. 

Another form of adaptation consists in 
the Negro’s identification with his white em- 
ployer, particularly if the latter has great 
prestige. Some of the slaves also identified 
themselves with the great families whom 
they served. This pattern may likewise be 
observed in white servants. Still another 
adaptation is the diversion of aggression into 
wit, which has been and still is a much-used 
mechanism. We have not sufficient data on 
these two mechanisms to discuss them in 
detail. 

But we do want to analyze in some detail 
a very frequent type of adjustment which 
occurred after the Civil War and which has 
persisted. We mean the behavior of the 
meek, humble, and unaggressive Negro, who 


6 This is reflected in the jokes and stories about 
the man who has a bad day at the office and then 
“takes it out” on his wife or children when he comes 
home in the evening. 


7 For further elaboration see H. Powdermaker, 
After Freedom (Viking Press, 1939), pp. 172-74. 
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is always deferential to whites no matter 
what the provocation may be. The psycho- 
logical mechanism for this form of adapta- 
tion is less obvious than some of the other 
types, and a more detailed analysis is there- 
fore needed. We have called this Negro “un- 
aggressive,’ and that is the way his overt 
behavior could be correctly described. All 
our data, however, indicate that he does 
have aggressive impulses against whites, 
springing from the interracial situation. He 
would be abnormal if he did not have them. 
Over and over again field studies reveal that 
this type of Negro is conscious of these re- 
sentments. But he conceals his true attitude 
from the whites who have power. How has 
he been able to conceal his aggression so suc- 
cessfully? His success here is patent. What 
is the psychological mechanism which en- 
ables the Negro to play this meek, deferen- 
tial role? 

A clue appears in certain similarities of 
this kind of behavior to that of the masoch- 
ist, particularly through the detailed analy- 
sis of masochism by Dr. Theodor Reik in 
his recent book on that subject.’ The seem- 
ing paradox of the masochist enjoying his 
suffering has been well known to psycho- 
analysts. He derives pleasure, because, first, 
it satisfies unconscious guilt feeling. Second 
(and here is where Dr. Reik has gone beyond 
the other psychoanalysts in his interpreta- 
tion), the masochist derives another kind of 
pleasure, because his suffering is a prelude to 
his reward and eventual triumph over his 
adversary. In other words, he gets power 
through his suffering. We must not be mis- 
understood at this point. The meek Negro 
is neither neurotic nor masochistic any more 
than the slave was biologically a child. But 
the unaggressive behavior has some ele- 
ments in common with (and some different 
from) the behavior of the masochist; and a 
comparison of the two gives a clue to an un- 
derstanding of the strength behind the 
meek, humble role played by so many Ne- 
groes. 

First, there are essential differences be- 


8 Masochism in Modern Man (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1941). 
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tween the Negroes we are describing and the 
masochists analyzed by Dr. Reik and others. 
The Negro’s sufferings and sacrifices are not 
unconsciously self-inflicted (as are those of 
the masochist) but are inflicted on him by 
the culture. The Negro plays his social mas- 
ochistic role consciously, while the psycho- 
logically compulsive masochist does it un- 
consciously. These two important differ- 
ences should be kept in mind while the simi- 
larities are discussed. 

Our hypothesis is that the meek, unag- 
gressive Negro, who persists today as a type 
and whom we have opportunity to study, 
feels guilty about his conscious and uncon- 
scious feelings of hostility and aggression 
toward the white people. These Negroes are 
believing Christians who have taken very 
literally the Christian doctrine that it is 
sinful to hate. Yet on every hand they are 
faced with situations which must inevitably 
produce hatred in any normal human being. 
These situations run the scale from seeing 
an innocent person lynched to having to ac- 
cept the inferior accommodations on a Jim 
Crow train. The feeling of sin and guilt is 
frequently and openly expressed. In a Sun- 
day-school class in a southern rural colored 
church a teacher tells the tale of a share- 
cropper who had worked all season for a 
white planter, only to be cheated out of half 
his earnings. The teacher’s lesson is that it 
is wrong to hate this planter, because Christ 
told us to love our enemies. The members of 
the class say how hard it is not to hate but 
that since it is a sin they will change their 
hate to love. They regard this as possible, 
although difficult.° 

One woman in the same community, who 
plays the deferential role to perfection and 
who, whites say, never steps out of “her 
place,” tells me she feels guilty because she 
hates the whites, who do not seem to distin- 
guish between her, a very moral, respecta- 
ble, and law-abiding person, and the im- 
moral, disreputable colored prostitutes of 
the community. She says that God and Je- 
sus have told her not to hate but to love— 
and so she must drive the hatred and bitter- 


9 Cf. Powdermaker, op. cit., pp. 247-48 
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ness away. Almost every human being in 
our culture carries a load of guilt (heavy or 
light as the case may be) over his conscious 
and unconscious aggressive impulses. It is 
easy then to imagine how heavy is the load 
of guilt for the believing Christian Negro 
who lives in an interracial situation which 
is a constant stimulus to aggressive thoughts 
and fantasies. By acting in exactly the op- 
posite manner—that is, meekly and unag- 
gressively—he can appease his guilt feelings 
consciously and unconsciously. It is this ap- 
peasement which accounts, in part, for his 
pleasure in the unaggressive role he plays 
with the whites. 

But only in part. The unaggressive Ne- 
gro enjoys his role also because through it 
he feels superior to the whites. Like the mas- 
ochist, he thinks of his present sufferings as 
a contrasting background for his future 
glory. His is the final victory, and so he can 
afford to feel superior to his white opponent 
who is enjoying a temporary victory over 
him. My own field work and the work of 
others give many examples. Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, in his recent book on rural colored 
youth in the South, discusses the dissimula- 
tion of many of the young people studied. 
He says: 

Outward submissiveness and respect may 
thus be, as often as not, a mask behind which 
these youth conceal their attitude. George 
Cator is an example of this behavior. He has 
learned to flatter as a means of preserving his 
estimate of himself..... “When I’m 
around them, I act like they are more than I 
am. I don’t think they are, but they do. I hear 
people say that’s the best way to act.’’!° 


own 


Any expression of antagonism would be dan- 
gerous, but this is not the whole story. It is 
not just that this boy and othersavoid danger 
by meek negative behavior. There is a posi- 
tive element in that he and others are insur- 
ing eventual victory. This was expressed by 
a colored servant who is a model of deferen- 
tial behavior when with the whites. How- 
ever, to me she says, partly scornfully and 


t0 Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
3elt (American Council on Education, 1941), pp. 
296-97. 
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partly jokingly, that she considers it ridicu- 
lous that having cleaned the front porch and 
entrance she has to use the back entrance. 
She hates having to walk in the back door, 
which in this case is not only the symbol of 
status for a servant but the symbol that a 
whole race has a servant status. She adds 
that she expects to go to Heaven and there 
she will find rest—and no back doors.” 


The Christian doctrines, ““The last shall 
be first, and the first shall be last” and “‘The 
meek shall inherit the earth,” and all the 
promises of future reward for suffering give 
strong homiletic sanction to the feeling that 
the Negroes’ present status and suffering is 
a prelude to their future triumph. Colored 
ministers give very concise expression to this 
attitude. A sermon heard in a colored 
church in rural Mississippi related 


the story of a rich woman who lived in a big 
house and had no time for God. When she went 
to Heaven she was given an old shanty in which 
to live and she exclaimed: “Why that’s the 
shanty my cook used to live in!’ The cook, who 
on earth had given all her time to God, was now 
living in a big house in Heaven, very much like 
the one in which her former mistress used to 
live. 


The Christian missionaries of the pre- 
Civil War period emphasized the reward for 
the meek and their contrasting glories in the 
future partly because it was an important 
part of Christian doctrine and partly be- 
cause it was only by negating the present 
and emphasizing the future that the evan- 
gelists could get permission from the plant- 
ers to preach to the slaves. The general 
theme of many of these sermons was that 
the greater the suffering here, the greater 
would be the reward in the world to come. 
One minister, referring to the case of a slave 
who was unjustly punished by his masters, 
says, ‘““He [God] will reward you for it in 
heaven, and the punishment you suffer un- 
justly here shall turn to your exceeding 


™! From the author’s field notes in rural Missis- 
sippi. 


™2 Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 243. 
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great glory thereafter.’’*3 Sermons, past and 
current, quite frequently picture Heaven as 
a place where whites and Negroes are not 
just equal but where their respective status 
is the opposite of what it is here. 

This fantasy of turning the tables on the 
oppressor is not always confined to the other 
world; sometimes the setting is our own 
world. An example of this is the fantasy of 
a young colored girl in a northern town who 
had publicly taken quite meekly a decision 
that the colored people could not use the 
““Y”? swimming pool at the same time white 
people were using it. Privately she shows 
her anger and says that she wishes the col- 
ored people would build a great big, magnif- 
icent “‘Y,” a hundred times better than the 
white one, and make that one look like noth- 
ing. Her fantasy of triumph over the whites 
obviously gives her real pleasure and al- 
lows her to carry the present situation less 
onerously. Another example of the same 
type of fantasying occurs in the joking be- 
tween two colored teachers who obey a dis- 
liked white official with deferential meek- 
ness. The joking consists of one of them 
boasting in some detail about how he has 
fired the white official; and the other one, 
in the same tone, describing how he “‘cussed 
out”’ the white official over the telephone. 

Another aspect of the unaggressive Ne- 
gro’s pleasure is his feeling of superiority be- 
cause he thinks he is so much finer a Chris- 
tian than his white opponent. He, the Ne- 
gro, is following Christ’s precepts, while the 
white man does the opposite. The white 
man oppresses the poor and is unjust; in 
other words, he sins. He, the Negro, is vir- 
tuous and will be rewarded. One Negro, re- 
ferring to a white man’s un-Christian behav- 
ior, says, “It reflects back on him.” 

This feeling of superiority is a third char- 
acteristic of the unaggressive Negro’s pleas- 
ure and is not limited to the feeling of Chris- 
tian virtue. He feels superior to the whites 
because he is fooling them. His triumph is 
not completely limited to the distant future, 
but he enjoys at least a small part of it now. 


*3 Revor Bowen, Divine White Right (1934), p. 
Itt. 
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One of my informants in Mississippi, who 
plays this role to perfection, told me how he 
has the laugh on the whites because they 
never know his real thoughts. He quite con- 
sciously feels that he and the other Negroes 
like him have the upper hand through their 
dissimulation. He says very clearly that it 
makes him feel superior. One woman who 
presents an appearance of perfect meekness 
laughs with a kind of gleeful irony when she 
tells me how she really feels, and her meek- 
ness drops away from her as if she were dis- 
carding a cloak. Another chuckles when she 
relates how much she has been able to ex- 
tract from white people, who would never 
give her a thing if they knew how she really 
felt about them. A Negro official who holds 
a fairly important position in his community 
knows that he is constantly being watched 
to see that he does not overstep his place, 
that his position and contact with whites 
has not made him “uppity.”” As he goes 
around humbly saying, ‘Yes, ma’am”’ and 
“Yes, sir,” waiting his turn long after it is 
due, appearing not to heed insulting re- 
marks, he is buoyed up with a feeling of su- 
periority because he is really fooling all these 
whites. He is quite aware of his mask and 
knows it is such and not his real self. This 
mask characteristic comes out particularly 
when one of these individuals is seen with 
the whites and then later with his own 
group. One woman who has been particular- 
ly successful in the deferential, humble role 
with the whites gives a clear impression of 
meekness and humility. Her eyes downcast, 
her voice low, she patiently waits to be 
spoken to before she speaks, and then her 
tone is completely deferential. An hour later 
she is in the midst of her own group. No 
longer are her eyes downcast. They sparkle! 
Her laugh flashes out readily. Instead of pa- 
tiently waiting, she is energetically leading. 
Her personality emerges, vibrant and strong, 
a complete contrast to the picture she gives 
the whites. These people enjoy wearing 
their mask because they do it so success- 
fully and because its success makes them 
feel superior to the whites whom they de- 
ceive. 
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The deferential, unaggressive role just de- 
scribed and well known to students of Negro 
life has a very real function besides the ob- 
vious one of avoiding trouble. As Dr. Reik 
says in his book on masochism, ““The su- 
premacy of the will is not only expressed in 
open fights.’’ It is, as he says, likewise ex- 
pressed “‘in the determination to yield only 
exteriorly and yet to cling to life, nourishing 
such phantasies anticipating final victory.”’"4 
Our unaggressive Negro, like the masochist, 
imagines a future where his fine qualities are 
acknowledged by the people who had for- 
merely disdained him. This, in good Chris- 
tian manner, will be brought about through 
suffering. This philosophy and its resulting 
behavior obviously make the Negroes (or 
any minority group) who have them very 
adaptable to any circumstance in which they 
find themselves, no matter how painful. 
They continue to cling to life, in the assur- 
ance of ultimate victory. They cannot be 
hurt in the way that people without this 
faith are hurt. The adaptability of the Ne- 
gro has often been noted. This hypothesis 
may give some further clue to understand- 
ing it. 

A special combination of cultural factors 

namely, oppression of a minority group 
and a religion which promises that through 
suffering power will be gained over the op- 
pressors—has channeled one type of adap- 
tive behavior similar to that of the masoch- 
ist. This behavior pattern has given the Ne- 
gro a way of appeasing his guilt over his ag- 
gressive impulses and a method of adapting 
to a very difficult cultural situation. Be- 
cause of the understanding given us by psy- 
choanalysis of the pleasure derived through 
suffering, of the near and distant aims of the 
masochist, we are given a clue to the psy- 
chological mechanism underlying the so- 
called “unaggressive’’ Negro’s behavior. 
This Negro is not a masochist, in that his 
sufferings are not self-inflicted and he plays 
his role consciously. He knows he is acting, 
while the masochist behavior springs from 
inner compulsion. Again, there is a real dif- 
ference in structure, as there was in the de- 


4 Op. cit., p. 322. 
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pendency situations of the child and the 
slave; and again there is a real similarity in 
function. The masochist and the meek, un- 
aggressive Negro derive a similar kind of 
pleasure from their suffering. For the Negro 
as well as for the masochist there is pleasure 
in appeasing the guilt feeling; for each there 
is the pleasure derived from the belief that 
through his suffering he becomes superior 
to his oppressors; and, finally, for each the 
suffering is a prelude to final victory. 

Neither the slave nor the obsequious, un- 
aggressive Negro, whom we have described, 
learned to play his role in any school. They 
learned by observation and imitation; they 
were taught by their parents; they observed 
what role brought rewards. Since the Civil 
War the Negro has likewise seen the meek, 
humble type presented over and over again 
with approval in sermons, in literature, in 
movies, and, more recently, through radio 
sketches. By participating in the cultural 
processes, the Negro has learned his role. 
This was his education, far more powerful 
than anything restricted to schools; for the 
kind of education we are discussing is con- 
tinuous during the entire life of the individ- 
ual. It is subtle as well as direct. One part 
of the cultural process strengthens another 
part, and reinforcement for the role we de- 
scribed comes from every side. 

But the cultural process continues to 
change with resulting changes in behavior. 
Just as the completely loyal and faithful 
slave disappeared, so the meek, unagres- 
sive, and humble Negro, the “good nigger’”’ 
type, is declining in numbers. In the rural 
South, and elsewhere too, the tendency of 
Negro young people (in their teens and 
twenties) is to refuse to assume the unag- 
gressive role. The passing of the “good nig- 
ger’ from the scene does not entail a civil 
war as did the passing of the faithful slave. 
But it does indicate a psychological revolu- 
tion. For the slave the Civil War altered the 
scope of the dependency situation. Today, 
without a Civil War, equally significant cul- 
tural changes are taking place. The Negro 
is participating now in a very different kind 
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of cultural process from that which he un- 
derwent fifty years ago. 

Some of the differences occurring today 
are here briefly indicated. There is a decline 
in religious faith. The vivid “getting-reli- 
gion” experience prevalent in the past has 
become increasingly rare for young people. 
Today they use the church as a social cen- 
ter. Gone is the intensity of religious belief 
that their parents knew. The young people 
are not atheists, but they do not have the 
fervor and sincerity of belief in a future 
world. They are much more hurt by slights 
and minor insults than are their parents, be- 
cause they do not put their faith in the 
promise of a heavenly victory. 

Along with changes in the form of reli- 
gious participation have come many other 
changes. The illiteracy of the past has dis- 
appeared. A lengthening of schooling and 
a steady improvement in educational stand- 
ards tend to give the Negro the same knowl- 
edge and the same tools enjoyed by the 
white man and to minimize cultural differ- 
ences between the two. A more independent 
and rebellious Negro type is making its ap- 
pearance in literature, as, for instance, the 
character of Bigger in the best seller, Native 
Son. 

The steady trek of the rural Negroes to 
cities, North and South, has changed the 
milieu of masses of Negroes from the rural 
peasant life to the industrial urban one.’ 
Here they come under the influence of the 
trade-union movement, which slowly but 
gradually is shifting its attitude from one of 
jealous exclusion to one of inclusion, some- 
times cordial and sometimes resigned. The 
shift is not anywhere near completion yet, 
but the trend is there. In the city the Negro 
is influenced by the same advertisements, 
the same radio sketches, the same political 
bosses, the same parties (left or right), and 
all the other urban forces which influence 
the white man. 

The Negro’s goals for success are thus be- 
coming increasingly the same as those of the 


™s Between 1920 and 1930 over a million Negroes 
migrated from the country to the cities. The figures 
for the past decade are not yet available. 
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white person; and these goals are primarily 
in the economic field, although those in other 
fields, such as art and athletics, are not to 
be minimized either. The securing of these 
goals is in this world rather than in a future 
one. They are attained through the compe- 
tition and aggressive struggle so characteris- 
tic of our culture rather than through meek- 
ness and subservience. The compensations 
available to the loyal slave and the humble, 
unaggressive, free Negro no longer exist or, 
at least, are steadily diminishing. The white 
man can no longer offer security in return 
for devotion, because he himself no longer 
has security. The whites of all classes have 
known a mounting social insecurity over the 
past decade, and they obviously cannot give 
away something which they do not possess. 
Thus the material rewards for obsequious- 
ness and unaggressiveness are fading away. 
Gone, too, is the religious emphasis on re- 
wards in Heaven. When the cultural proc- 
ess takes away rewards for a certain type of 
behavior, dissatisfaction with that behavior 
appears and there is a gradual change to an- 
other form which is more likely to bring 
new compensations. Obviously, one can ex- 
pect, and one finds, a growing restlessness 
and uncertainty which occur in any transi- 
tion period, when old goals have been lost. 
The new goals are the standard American 
ones. But the means for attaining these 
goals are not yet as available to the Negro 
as they are to the white. Economic and so- 
cial discriminations still exist. Unless some 
other form of adaptation takes place and un- 
less discriminations are lessened, we may ex- 
pect a trend toward greater overt aggression. 

However, there are no sudden revolutions 
in behavior patterns, and this holds for the 
patterns of aggression. They change slowly; 
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the old ones persist while new ones are being 
formed, and opposing patterns exist side by 
side. But change occurs. The cultural proc- 
ess in which the Negro has participated from 
the time when he was first brought to this 
country until today has involved a constant 
denial of privileges. The denial has taken 
various forms, from the overt one involved 
in slavery to the more subtle ones of today. 
The compensations for the denial have var- 
ried from different degrees of material se- 
curity to promises of future blessings in 
Heaven, and from the feeling of being more 
virtuous than the white to the feeling of fool- 
ing him. Today these compensations are 
fading away. Equally important, ideological 
fetters of the past have been broken by the 
Negro’s increasing participation in the cur- 
rent urban industrial processes. 

The Negro’s education, formal and infor- 
mal, has consisted of his participation in this 
ever changing cultural process, one small 
part of which we have briefly examined. 
Slavery, religion, economic and other social 
factors, have channeled his activities, offer- 
ing him alternatives within a certain cul- 
tural range. We have examined only two of 
the alternatives in any detail—namely, the 
roles of the faithful slave and of the humble, 
meek Negro who was a fairly common stere- 
otype following the Civil War; we have con- 
centrated on the latter because he still ex- 
ists and we therefore have more data on 
him. Both appear unaggressive. A function- 
al comparison with the psychoanalytical 
analysis of the dependency situation of the 
child and of the problem of masochism has 
indicated how the aggression may have been 
present, although concealed, in these two 
roles. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS AS APPLIED IN AMERICA 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


ABSTRACT 


Our educational system has been making progress in transmitting the tools of survival in our culture: 
reading, writing, and technical skills. Its increasing responsibility for the development of personality and 
intelligent, flexible adaptability to changing social conditions has not been so well met. The emphasis is far 
too much on rote learning and verbalization rather than on the handling of real situations. 


I 


It is not the purpose of this concluding 
paper to distil, from all the erudition that 
has gone before, the final truth about educa- 
tion here or elsewhere. My task is simply to 
apply some of the wisdom generated by dis- 
cussion of education among various peoples 
of the world to the problems of growing up 
in America. 

As a starting-point let me try to frame a 
definition of education that will take into 
account the chief points stressed in the pre- 
ceding papers. Education in America as 
elsewhere is the process of “growing up,” 
but growing up within the framework of 
some specific cultural milieu. This means 
something more than the transmission of a 
tradition and a cultural pattern from an ear- 
lier to a later generation, or from one cul- 
tural group to another. It is the means by 
which the individual discovers and adapts 
himself to the particular place to which his 
special talents or some accident assigns him. 
In our modern society an important prob- 
lem that every individual has to solve, and 
solve pretty much for himself, is to find a 
job for which he is fitted and to fit himself 
for the job which he finds. 

To be a little more specific, education in 
any society aims (a) to draw out the person- 
ality and abilities of the individual young 
people, (b) to prepare them for harmonious 
and creative living in their society, (c) to 
give them skill in the crafts and techniques 
that will enable them to be successful in 
their world. In any society formal schooling 
is only part of the educational process. That 
is one of the things that has been particu- 
larly emphasized in these papers and in the 


discussions which accompanied them. Some 
preliterate peoples, it appears, have no for- 
malized training, though the boys’ societies 
and girls’ societies, the “‘bush” schools of 
Africa, and initiation ceremonies common to 
most tribes are more or less comparable to 
what the Western nations have so highly 
formalized in schools. 

Even in Europe and America many forces 
not ordinarily reckoned as schooling go into 
the total of education: the home, the 
church, the pressures of social cliques, and 
the admonitions of the wise old men of the 
tribe, as represented among us by quotations 
from George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, from Herbert Hoover and Father Di- 
vine. 

Yet in modern times schools have become 
so formalized, rationalized, and glorified, so 
detached from the acts and experiences of 
daily life, that Dr. Johnson, in editing this 
series, has divided the papers into two parts: 
one entitled ‘Education without Schools’”’; 
the other, ‘“‘Schools without Education.” 


Of the three prime purposes of educa- 
tion, it is natural that one phase should be 
stressed in one society and others in another. 
Static groups, such as island peoples or 
tribes cut off from outside contact, naturally 
stress acquaintance with and acceptance of 
tribal customs, rituals, laws, taboos. In 
modern society, marked by a high develop- 
ment of mechanical and intellectual tools, 
it is just as natural to emphasize training in 
the use of these very complex techniques. 
It is futile to scorn the ancient Samoans for 
not including science and mechanics and 
writing in their educational process, for 
these were not a part of their life; or to 
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tools so 


criticize 


America for stressing 
greatly, for these are the very basis of our 
culture. 

In modern civilization it is proper and 
necessary to give much of the whole school 
course to learning the skilful use of our high- 
ly developed intellectual tools: 
writing, mathematics, science. A person 
simply cannot live in the modern world 
without these techniques. All societies have 
taught crafts and skills as well as religious 
beliefs and tribal custom. American Indian 
tribes carefully taught the boys to hunt, to 
carry on warfare, to tan hides and fashion 
leather, as well as to take their place in the 
council ring. Samoan girls learned to cook 
and make tapa as well as how to deport 
themselves in village society. It is silly to 
become so sentimental about ‘‘the beautiful 
rhythms of life in primitive society” as to 
say—as some extreme progressive educators 
were saying a few years ago—‘“‘it doesn’t 
matter whether a boy learns to write or fig- 
ure; just let him grow and develop into a fine 
citizen.”” One can’t be a useful or happy par- 
ticipant in Western civilization without 
knowing the techniques on which modern 
life rests. 


reading, 


II 


The fault of the schools in America is not 
that they stress the tool subjects. The fault 
is that they neglect the other prime func- 
tions of education: the drawing-out of the 
personality and the fitting of the individual 
into creative relationship to his world. A 
part of this fault is that the tools are taught 
as if they were something apart from the 
rest of life. Not tied in with daily experi- 
ences, the techniques tend to become for- 
malized and sterile and thus are themselves 
not well learned. Let me give a few homely 
examples from my own experience: 


The autobiography of a southern country 
boy records that after going to school for several 
years he happened to pick up the family Bible. 
To his amazement he found that he could read 
it. Up to that moment, he said, it had never oc 
curred to him that the rote drill in school called 
reading had any connection with something he 
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might do out of school. Suddenly he discovered 
that what he had supposed was a scholastic trick 
was instead a generalized tool, by means of 
which he could gain information and pleasure 
from the whole realm of literature. 

[This seems an extreme case. Yet the tests 
given to the draft troops during the first World 
War indicated that 25 per cent of that cross- 
section of American youth had never made a 
successful transfer from the school lessons to 
One-fourth of the whole American 
draft army, although most of them had spent 
several years in school, had not learned enough 
to carry over into life the ability to read simple 
sentences or to write their own names. 


reading. 


In a little school just outside Baton Rouge, 
Lousiana, the teacher had been hearing a class 
read a lesson on birds in one of the standard 
textbooks. To test his knowledge of the lesson, 
she asked a boy, ‘‘When do the robins come?”’ 

Che pupil answered promptly, “In the fall.”’ 

‘Now, Jimmie,” urged the teacher, “‘read the 
lesson carefully again.”’ 

After he had droned out the text a second 
time, she said cheerily, ““Now, Jimmie, when do 
the robins come?” 

More hesitantly and sullenly he answered 
again, ‘“The robins come in the fall.” 

‘James, James!’’ shouted the teacher. “‘Read 
that lesson again. Now tell me, when do the 
robins come?” 

Almost in tears the boy finally answered, 
robins come in the spring.” 

And so they do—in Boston, where the text 
was written. But in Louisiana, just in order to 
avoid the northern winter, they come in the fall, 
as the boy well knew. 

Here we had an all too frequent combination 
of a stupid teacher, who was intent on grinding 
out a “‘lesson,”’ and a textbook unadapted to the 
region. The result must have been either to de- 
stroy the boy’s confidence in his own common 
sense or, more likely, to break down completely 
his respect for book learning. 


The first problem of American education 
is to make the tool subjects a part of life, to 
teach the tools for just what their name im- 
plies, not as ends in themselves but simply 
as means to obtain efficiently the ends we 
want. These ends, simply stated, are to 
make a living and to enjoy life. 

An Oxford professor of mathematics once 
boasted, ‘“Thank God, my subject can never 
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be prostituted to any useful end.” Of course, 
the professor was talking nonsense—trying 
to glorify his subject as an end in itself. 
Mathematics is the most practical of sub- 
jects, the very foundation stone of exact sci- 
ence and of all precise thinking. In an Ala- 
bama school I saw an example of this same 
Oxford attitude on a humbler level. 

A Negro teacher giving a class ‘‘a lesson in 
health”’ said, ‘“Why should we wash and comb 
our hair?” And the row of little Negroes droned 
back the answer, “‘So it will not get stringy and 
fall down in our eyes.” 

Neither teacher nor pupils seemed to think 
this a surprising answer from children whose 
hair was so kinky that it could never get into 
strings or hang down anywhere. This was the 
lesson; all that teacher or pupils had to do was 
to recite it. As with Tennyson’s Six Hundred, 
“theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.”’ And in this rote learning children’s minds 
die as stupidly and as wantonly as the members 
of the Light Brigade on the fields of Balaclava. 


Learning for learning’s sake belongs, as a 
principle, to the Middle Ages. For that rea- 
son this era is properly known as the Dark 
Age of Europe. The habits of mind gener- 
ated by the educational process must be 
kept near the actual movement of events. 
The task of education cannot be achieved 
merely by working upon men’s minds, as 
some philosophers would have it; it becomes 
effective only with action. 

Happily, some progress is being made on 
this front. Many American children are 
learning to read, write, and figure with a 
fairly clear idea that these are tools of com- 
munication that open up vast storehouses of 
information and of inspiration and beauty. 
The sciences are also being fairly well 
learned as tools. In the higher professional 
schools of agriculture, medicine, and engi- 
neering, scientific knowledge is very skilfully 
presented as the basis for practical work. 


The great problems of the American 
school system—still almost wholly unsolved 
—are concerned with education that is not 
technical and does not involve the use of 
either tools or technique. Let me simply 
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summarize some of the problems in stark 
outline. 


1. In ideal organization the school should 
be bolstered in its educational tasks by other 
great social institutions. But in America the 
whole process of education is being more and 
more turned over to schools and colleges. 
The church has lost much of its prestige and 
seems to be having less and less influence in 
molding even the ideals of young people. 
The home is far from the powerful institution 
it was in most earlier societies. Apartment 
living, divorces, abdication of authority, 
have nearly written the family out as a 
guiding influence in children’s lives. Play is 
increasingly on school grounds or public 
parks; standards of conduct for children are 
set by the gang and the play group; precepts 
come screaming out from tabloids and comic 
strips or dripping from suave radio voices 
and glamorous movie stars. The wise old 
men of the tribe are crowded out by the plat- 
itudes of the latest world’s champion boxer, 
by ambitious politicians, by advertising slo- 
gans, by best sellers on how to make friends 
and influence people. Whether they like it 
or not, schools and colleges have to assume 
almost the whole role of serious education in 
America. 


2. It is unfortunate—unnatural, as Mar- 
garet Mead has so trenchantly pointed out 
—that our emphasis is on teaching rather 
than on learning. In earlier societies young 
people who wanted to learn some skill that 
they thought useful hunted up an uncle or 
some wise man to teach them, or they volun- 
tarily joined a class of their fellows who were 
trying to learn the same thing. With us it is 
the other way around. A teacher has some- 
thing he wants to teach, and so he organizes 
the classes or else the school system organ- 
izes Classes for him and compels the children 
to attend. Instead of students engaging in 
the pursuit of learning, schools and profes- 
sors are in pursuit of students! The natural 
and normal thing is for children to ask the 
questions. With us, the teachers ask the 
questions and the children are expected to 
give the answers. Too often these answers 
are simply rote “recitations” from a book. 
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The function of education is not simply 
to transmit knowledge. Much more impor- 
tant is to keep alive curiosity and zest for 
more learning. The period during which 
children are wont to ask questions and to 
wonder about the world does not continue 
long, certainly not under the influence of the 
ordinary classroom. Soon the world becomes 
familiar; children get answers of a sort and 
stop asking questions. The interest in the 
world as a whole is destroyed because curi- 
osity has been appeased with words or 
phrases which did not enlighten. 

3. It is scarcely possible to prepare our 
children for the social order in which they 
are to live because our society is changing so 
rapidly. Our schools do well to resist the 
clamor to indoctrinate the students in this or 
that phase of ‘“‘Americanism.”’ Most of those 
who urge this sort of thing are themselves 
already a generation or two behind what 
America actually means. But it is unfortu- 
nate that two of the basic features of Amer- 
can life are distorted by the very organiza- 
tion of our teaching and our school system. 

One of these bases is flexibility. The very 
essence of modern life is ability to build from 
where we were yesterday to where we will 
be tomorrow. This is true in science, in so- 
cial organization, and especially in interna- 
tional and interracial relationships. But the 
essence of book learning and rote teaching is 
to instil the idea that there are fixed an- 
swers for every question, established codes 
to meet every dilemma. By closing the stu- 
dents’ minds by a mass of rote knowledge, 
we tend to prevent that very inquiring spirit 
and open-mindedness that would enable the 
students to build soundly from one position 
to another. 

The other enduring base on which our so- 
ciety is built is democracy. As Ruth Bene- 
dict points out, while we may give lip service 
to the principles of democracy in our teach- 
ing, our whole school system is an absolute 
autocracy. No feature of American life, not 
even big business, gives so little opportunity 
for the practice of democracy as our schools. 
From the kindergarten through the gradu- 
ate school the student is a cog in a machine. 
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The teacher is as much a peon of the sys- 
tem as the student. If we are ever to learn 
democracy as a way of life, we must find 
some means for young people to experience 
it and practice it during the formative years 
of their school life. 

4. We must find better means of drawing 
out the personality of the student. This is 
a tough task. Any given personality is large- 
ly formed by the customs of his society and 
the techniques he must learn. Yet there is 
something more. The definition at the be- 
ginning of this paper refers to harmonious 
and creative living. The individual is not 
the slave of his society or of its techniques. 
True, he must adjust himself to the social 
order, and he must learn to use the basic 
skills. But society and science progress as 
individuals create new ideas, revise customs 
to fit fresh conditions, invent still better 
tools. Professor Park grapples valiantly 
with this problem, although he has no ready 
solutions. He believes in more direct human 
relationships, more contact with nature, 
and, most of all, more contemplation. He 
believes that teachers with some wisdom and 
knowledge of life, rather than with high pro- 
fessional technique and low personality, 
should be sought as guides and instructors 
of the young. Our society has probably done 
its poorest job in this delicate process of 
drawing out the abilities and enlarging the 
personalities of the students. 

This criticism leads us back to the heart 
of the symposium on education which these 
papers record. These discussions are unique 
in that, on the whole, they present the point 
of view of anthropologists rather than pro- 
fessional educators. They view the process 
of education as a whole, examining it in the 
context of simpler and more thoroughly in- 
tegrated cultures than our own. 

In preliterate societies knowledge is infor- 
mal and unsystematic. It is taken over al- 
most unconsciously as a body of folkways 
and mores. In our educational system com- 
mon and traditional wisdom—the 
knowledge that we gained in the home and 
by experience—are regarded as inferior 
forms of knowledge because they are neither 
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scientific nor systematic. Yet the psycho- 
analysts are constantly insisting that what 
is learned in this very way by the child in 
his early years is probably the most impor- 
tant and determining of all the knowledge 
that he acquires. 


What can we do to bridge this gap be- 
tween informal knowledge, which is so effec- 
tive in forming habits and attitudes, and the 
systematic knowledge of the textbooks? An 
incidental problem is that a great deal of 
present scientific knowledge concerns itself 
with everyday mechanics—electricity, medi- 
cine, and vitamins, for example—which 
have not yet been incorporated in the tradi- 
tion and common sense even of educated 
people. Since we are ignorant about the 
principles involved, much of our modern 
knowledge is little more than a new and 
more sophisticated superstition. Meanwhile, 
we omit from our formal educational system 
the whole realm of homely experience and 
basic feeling: nature, sex, love, hate, preju- 
dice, the mechanics of growth, the satisfac- 
tion of the fundamental urges of our person- 
alities. For many students school is school 
and life is life and never the twain do meet. 


IV 


Standardization is not the answer to edu- 
cation in our society. Our efforts to stand- 
ardize are due, in part, to a desire to conform 
to the democratic ideal of a classless society 
in which everyone, as far as his abilities per- 
mit, will have the same education. It is as- 
sumed that precisely what is good for the 
American child is good for every American 
child—is, for example, good for the Ameri- 
can Negro child, irrespective of his back- 
ground. On the other hand, if account is 
taken of the cultural heritage of the Negro 
child, the temptation is to identify that heri- 
tage with what are conceived to be the Ne- 
gro’s peculiar racial temperament and ca- 
pacities, supposed to be basically African. 
This misses the point, for the truth is that 
the cultural heritage of the Negro, in his 
present setting at least, is neither American 
nor African. That heritage is a unique social 


phenomenon which has evolved under pe- 
culiar historical conditions. 

As Horace Mann Bond points out, there 
is something strangely unreal about the edu- 
cation of the Negro in the American system. 
It takes little account of the actual condi- 
tions under which Negroes live. As a result 
the educational procedures designed for gen- 
eral American youth often fail to fire the in- 
terest of the colored students, especially 
those who grow up in the special conditions 
of the rural South. These children, by some 
extraordinary quality of sheer mentality, are 
expected to find interest in educational con- 
tent that has no roots in their own lives. An 
inevitable result is that the external forms 
are adopted with little sense of their mean- 
ings. Education becomes rote drudgery, 
against which both mind and will rebel. 
This general rebellion is evidenced in the 
fact that in some areas one-third of all Negro 
children in school are in the first two grades; 
that over half of them leave at the fourth 
grade; and that of those who survive to col- 
lege few can read intelligently or respond 
vigorously and with decision to an idea 
when it is presented to them. Rural Negro 
pupils have gone on strike against the mean- 
ingless routine of the school system. 

Today, when old forms are passing and 
there is much misery and uncertainty every- 
where, the woods are full of solutions of 
“world problems’”—most notably, economic 
solutions. Under these circumstances it is 
important that education should have made 
us familiar not merely with words but with 
things and ideas. What else is to protect us 
from those who, without experience, take 
over uncritically political and economic dog- 
mas merely because they are frustrated and 
do not know how to think or act in a real 
world. 

The situation of the American Negro is 
more critical than that of the rest of the pop- 
ulation. Therefore he needs a greater spur 
to control and self-correction, in anticipa- 
tion of institutional changes in progress. 
Circumstance turns back most of the Negro 
professionals and teachers to the Negro 
masses themselves. It turns them back to 
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step up the process of “civilization” of the 
masses, as that process seems to operate in 


the world in which the professional leaders 
are successful agents. There is no more pro- 
found service to the future of America, espe 
cially to Negroes and other minority groups, 
than that of carrying back to the masses the 
learning and interpretation of experience 
which the masses have somehow missed in 
spite of or because of the schools. 

The very minority setting gives a chance 
to prove the adaptability of education to 
special groups of individuals—if educators 
and the minority leaders themselves were 
willing to try it. If, for example, schools 
were allowed to devote themselves to the 
needs of southern rural Negroes—instead of 
to standard “courses of instruction’”—that 
group might learn self-reliance and co-opera- 
tive living, accuracy and precision in place 
of loose and uncertain thinking, basic tech- 
nical competence in this machine age, the 
ability to grow with some satisfaction in this 
swiftly changing society. 

Education has never been a perfect proc- 

ess in any society. But every society has rec- 
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In America 
faith in our public school system has become 


ognized its basic importance. 


a religion. We have school enrolments be- 
yond the dreams—or nightmares—of any 
other nation. Twenty-five million children 
are in our elementary schools every year. 
Seven million children are in high school— 
almost 70 per cent of all the young people of 
that age—as compared to 15 or 20 per cent 
of secondary-school enrolment even in such 
England or 


France or Germany. Over a million students 


school-minded countries as 
are in colleges and universities, five times 
the number or percentage of any other na- 
tion. 

With the increased leisure that will come 
from still further development of mass pro- 
duction, it is likely that before the end of 
this century all young people between the 
ages of five and twenty-five years will be at- 
tending school. The very future of America, 
and of modern civilization, hangs on our 
ability to get sound educational procedures 


into our schools. 


Juttus RosENWALD Funp 


IN MEMORIAM 


BEATRICE WEBB, 1858-1943 


MARY E. MURPHY 


The recent death of Beatrice Webb 
marked the conclusion of the active career 
of a woman noted for the range of her schol- 
arly interest and the depth of her sensitive 
spirit. 

Endowed from birth with beauty and an 
assured position in English society, Mrs. 
Webb, through fortunate association with 
Charles Booth and Herbert Spencer, as- 
sumed the role of social and industrial in- 
vestigator. An understanding of the respon- 
sibilities inherent in the process of develop- 
ing a social consciousness may be obtained 
from her autobiographical volume, My Ap- 
prenticeship. In its pages, too, are contained 
glimpses of her special technique of investi- 
gation, which was based not upon British 
Museum books and impersonal question- 
naires but, instead, upon observation of and 
interviews with people. In the application 
of the scientific method to the study of social 
institutions she was a pioneer, and her stud- 
ies of the sweating system and of dock labor 
in the 1880’s utilized this procedure. 

Through her romantic and intellectual al- 
liance with the eminent Socialist, Sidney 
Webb, a literary partnership was established 
in which she was the investigator, he the 
executant. Through it, too, the Fabian So- 
ciety gave strength and purpose to the La- 
bour Party, the London School of Econom- 
ics was founded, and literally hundreds of 
books, reports, and articles found their way 
into the sacred precincts of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 

Some of the more distinguished joint 
studies of the Webbs include: The History 
of Trade Unionism, which has remained a 
classic approach to the subject and has pro- 
vided organized labor in Britain with a class 
consciousness; /ndustrial Democracy, which 
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aroused trade-unionism to its political des- 
tiny; English Local Government, which in- 
volved the perusal of local archives and rep- 
resented the introduction of the scientific 
method into the field of political science; and 
Soviet Communism, which introduced the 
Soviet Union to the English-speaking world. 

It is difficult to think of Beatrice without 
Sidney Webb or, as their friend Bernard 
Shaw has put it, Darby without Joan. Bea- 
trice possessed the unique gifts of being able 
to outline the method of approach to the 
problem at hand and to carry forward the 
investigation, on home or on foreign soil, 
with tact and insight. Sidney, in turn, con- 
tributed the skill of rapid absorption of vol- 
uminous documents and a _ photographic 
memory of the data they contained. 

At their breakfast table each morning the 
day’s work was laid out by the partners. 
Sometimes it involved hasty trips to the far 
corners of England to read dusty documents 
in unventilated vaults, or attendance at end- 
less union or committee meetings, or per- 
sonal consultation with individuals associ- 
ated with the project. In this work Beatrice 
was the prime force, especially when her 
husband devoted the major share of his time 
to his position in the Cabinet and the Lon- 
don County Council. She served as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law and, with her husband, prepared the 
Minority Report, which proposed the aboli- 
tion of that law and the substitution of posi- 
tive measures to prevent public destitution. 
This document, which attracted as much 
press notice as the recent Beveridge Report, 
was followed by a campaign organized by 
the Webbs (and enlisting the support of 
Winston Churchill), which led to a revision 
of the Poor Law. 
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Mrs. Webb was an indefatigable worker 
on innumerable governmental committees 
and commissions during and after the first 
World War. Largely through her efforts as 
president of the Fabian Society, socialism 
became respectable, the British Labour 
Party assumed a cohesive form, and recog- 
nition was accorded to the Russian experi- 
ment. Through her, too, the Webbs became 
protagonists of the theory that social reform 
should be accomplished through evolution, 
not by revolution. To her home on the 
Thames came prime ministers, government 
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leaders, and humble workers; each fell under 
the spell of her personality and took away 
with him some of her inspiration and zeal 
for social reform. 

The world, and especially that corner 
called England, acknowledges at her passing 
a debt of gratitude to Beatrice Webb for her 
unique ability to breathe life into the social 
sciences and to endow them with a scien- 
tific, yet humane, spirit. 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE 
City oF NEw YORK 


DEAR Sir: 


In his article, ““The Conceptual Status of So- 
cial Disorganization,” which appeared in the 
January, 1943, issue of your Journal, Mr. Ralph 
Kramer made reference to the position of cer- 
tain investigators who have emphasized the in- 
fluence of language upon the causation of be- 
havior disorders, and among them he included 
Dr. Trigant Burrow. In speaking of the writers 
cited by him, he says: ““They hold that language 
is the most important social mechanism and 
that, if its structure is antiquated, confused, and 
inconsistent, then the institutions resulting from 
the application of this language will be con- 
fused, antiquated, and inconsistent.” 

As this writer’s alignment of Dr. Burrow with 
the semanticists reflects an obvious lack of ac- 
quaintance with Burrow’s phylobiological re- 
searches, it seems appropriate to draw to the 
attention of your readers the error of this too 
common allocation—an allocation to which 
Korzybski, as well as his pupils, appears to sub- 
scribe. Whatever the indubitable merits of 
Korzybski’s teaching, it should be stated that 
Burrow’s position is not for a moment to be 
identified with it. Far from incriminating the 
use we make of words in ordinary social com- 
munication, Dr. Burrow has repeatedly empha- 
sized the innocuous nature of symbols per se in 
relation to behavior disorders. 

Contrary to impeaching the symbols of hu- 
man communication, Burrow takes the position 
that the expressions of neurosis are to be laid to 
physiological tensions which find outlet in the 
mutable and uncertainsocialaffects we now auto- 
cratically attach to our words. These tensions 
and their corresponding manifestation in social 
affects are traceable to a division in the primary 
motivation of man’s organism as a species, Caus- 
ing throughout social communities a pathologi- 
cal exaggeration of the self-image in each indi- 
vidual. Because of its affect-involvements, this 
division in internal patterns of tension has arti- 
ficially exalted the individual to heights of sym- 
bolic self-importance that subvert the basic in- 
tegrity of his organism in relation to others. So 
that today man’s vocal gestures or words, be- 
gotten as they are of divisive and competitive 
affects, are arbitrarily colored by impassioned 
sentiments which rob his symbols of their pri- 
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mary etymological meaning. It is not the ex- 
ternal code or the system of symbols that is at 
fault. But always it is the effect with its con- 
comitant internal tension that is the offending 
element. If our social institutions are prone to 
employ words in a false or misleading connota- 
tion, it is due to the twisted motivations or to 
the affects that are latent within these institu- 
tions. 

In view of the theoretical nature of Mr. 
Kramer’s paper, this reply to his erroneous 
statement regarding Dr. Burrow may seem al- 
together disproportionate to the occasion. But, 
as this misapprehension exists quite generally 
among our colleagues and is one that appears 
with recurrent insistence, I have been prompted 
to offer this word in explanation of Dr. Burrow’s 
phylobiological interpretation of behavior dis- 
orders. 

Hans Syz, M.D. 
Secretary 
Lifwynn Foundation 


DEAR Sir: 

Had Mr. Ralph Kramer read all of my pa- 
pers, I am sure that he would have considered 
me an ally rather than an opponent of his views. 

To be specific: (1) Like Mr. Kramer, I reject 
every single view attributed to one George Dev- 
eraux (sic!) either directly or indirectly any- 
where in his article,t with the exception of one 
direct quotation from one of my papers. (2) I 
feel certain that Count Korzybski would be the 
first to protest against the statement that I am 
one of his pupils. 

This rejoinder is not written in a spirit of 
vindictiveness but rather to assure Mr. Kramer 
that Iam in sympathy with his efforts to put the 
science of social pathology (or whatever it may 
come to be called eventually) on a sound foun- 
dation. I feel that Mr. Kramer is on the right 
track and look forward with interest to his fu- 
ture publications. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
University of Wyoming 


* Ralph Kramer, “The Conceptual Status of So- 
cial Disorganization,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLVIII (1943), 466-74. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 

University of Arizona.—Dr. E. W. Bur- 
gess, past president and secretary of the 
American Sociological Society, and professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, was 
a visitor in Tucson during the winter quar- 
ter. He was guest of honor at a dinner meet- 
ing of the University of Arizona Social 
Science Club, February 25, and spoke on his 
studies predicting the success of marriage. 
Dr. Burgess is working on his book on The 
Family. 

Dr. Frederick A. Conrad was the Uni- 
versity faculty member elected to member- 
ship in the honor society of Phi Kappa Phi 
in the spring election of the University of 
Arizona chapter. He will be initiated at the 
time of the annual banquet. He has con- 
tinued his research in population trends and 
completed a manuscript which was published 
in the March issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. This article was entitled ‘Urban 
Population Trends and the Public School.’’ 

Dr. E. D. Tetreau, professor of rural 
sociology, has an article in the March issue 
of the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 
entitled ‘Population Characteristics and 
Trends in Arizona.” This is an abbreviated 
version of the paper which was read at the 
annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dallas, 
Texas, December, 1941. The results of the 
study of farm-labor requirements, 1942, and 
of labor available in the state were pub- 
lished in Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bull. 186, November, 1942, under 
the title, “Wanted—Man Power on Arizona 
Farms.” A preliminary view of the labor 


situation for 1943 has been set forth in 


Mimeographed Report No. 52, Arizona Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Just recently 
a manuscript was completed entitled ‘““The 
Impact of War on Some Communities in the 
Southwest.” Dr. Tetreau continues the an- 
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alysis of the structure of the Arizona rural 


societ y 
NOTES 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Blumer, 
editor of the Journal of Sociology, is out of 
residence at the University of Chicago from 
January 1, 1943, to October 1, 1943. During 
this period the editorial supervision of the 
Journal is being done by E. W. Burgess and 
Louis Wirth. 

Four members of the department of soci- 
ology of the University of Chicago con- 
ducted a series of lecture-conferences with 
the Branch of the Chicago 
Dental Society at the Palmer House during 
March and April. Professors Wirth and 
Hughes, Mr. Lohman, and Mr. Johnson 
conducted discussions dealing with the role 
of the dental profession in a changing de- 
mocracy. 


Englewood 


Mr. Rollin D. Hemens, for many years 
acting manager of the Press, has replaced 
Mr. Donald P. Bean, who recently resigned 
from that position. 


Cornell University—An Army specialized 
program for the training of certain mili- 
tary personnel for services in liberated 
and occupied areas has been assigned to 
Cornell University. The program will en- 
compass a “language and area study for 
Central Europe and Italy.” The first group 
of from forty to seventy-five trainees may be 
gradually enlarged to a regular group of 
two hundred fifty men. Assistant Professor 
Svend Riemer, a member of the department 
of sociology and anthropology, will be one of 
those assigned to this program covering the 
social aspects of Central Europe. 


University of Georgia.—Joseph B. Gittler, 
associate professor of sociology, is on leave 
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this year and is working as research associate 
with the Population Study of the Virginia 
State Planning Board. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The award of 
thirty-nine Rosenwald fellowships totaling 
$65,500, and twenty-one scholarships, total- 
ing $16,000, was announced by Mr. Edwin 
R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. The fellows include twenty-two 
Negroes and seventeen white southerners, 
selected for their creative talent or superior 
scholarship. The fellowships this year aver- 
age about $1,700. In addition, scholarships 
of $500 plus tuition were awarded to twenty- 
one outstanding graduating seniors of select- 
ed Negro and white southern colleges to en- 
able them to begin graduate study. 


University of Kansas City.—Clarence 
Senior, formerly director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute, University of Kansas City, 
has been appointed chief of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Division, Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare, in Washington. 


Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters.—At the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the academy, A. E. Wood, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was chairman of the Sec- 
tion of Sociology, and Norman Humphrey, 
of Wayne University, served as secretary. 
Other participants in the program were: 
R. L. Jenkins, Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, ‘‘Personality Structure and Child 
Guidance”; Leslie A. White, University of 
Michigan, “Sociology and Mathematics,” 
with William Fuson, University of Michi- 
gan, discussant; Alfred McClung Lee, 
Wayne University, “Is Sociological Meth- 
odology Sterile?”; C. R. Hofer, Michigan 
State College, “The Community Basis of 
Peace’’; Jack B. Burke, field representative, 
President’s Committee on Fair Labor Prac- 
tices, Detroit, ‘Employment Practices and 
Minority Groups”; Horace White, housing 
commissioner, Detroit, ‘““The Negro and the 
War’’; Claude Williams, Institute of Applied 
Religion and Detroit Presbytery, “‘Manipu- 
lation of Anti-minority Sentiments”; Nor- 


man F, Kinzie, Detroit Council of Churches 
and Wayne University, “Japanese Reloca- 
tion in Michigan’; and Ernest E. Neal, 
University of Michigan, ““The Negro and the 
Community.” The sociology meetings were 
held March 26 in the Rackham Building, 
Ann Harbor, Michigan. 


Mills College-—The Committee on Fam- 
ily Life Education in the schools is offering 
a three weeks’ workshop at Mills College be- 
ginning June 28 and ending July 16. The 
staff will be: Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, 
Evanston, Illinois, author of New Patterns in 
Sex Teaching, Love at the Threshold, etc., 
nationally known writer and lecturer; Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, general director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations and lec- 
turer on biology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Dr. John H. Furbay, associate 
professor of education, Mills College and 
author of Workbook Manual for Marriage 
and the Family. 

They will be assisted by a group of dis- 
tinguished lecturers and consultants. The 
fixed conferences each day are as follows: 
g:00 A.M., “The Biology of Family Rela- 
tions,’’ Popenoe; 10:00 A.M., ““Sex Guidance 
and Teaching in Childhood and Early Ado- 
lescence,”’ Strain; 11:00 A.M., “Social Prob- 
lems of Love and Marriage,” Furbay, Strain, 
and Popenoe; 2:00-4:00 P.M., round-table 
discussions led by staff and the visiting con- 
sultants. 

The workshop offers a maximum of three 
units of college credit, either graduate or 
undergraduate, to those qualified. Anyone 
else may take the work without credit and 
without prerequisites, if interested. Write 
for catalogue to the director of the summer 
session, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department 
of sociology, attended the Fourth Army 
Orientation Course for Civilians at the Army 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from March 15 to 
April to, 1943. The purpose of the course is 
to acquaint civilians with Army problems. 
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University of Missouri.—Professors C. T. 
Pihlblad and Brewton Berry have joined the 
staff of the Office of Price Administration. 
Mr. Pihlblad is located in the regional office 
at Dallas, and Mr. Berry is in Washington, 
D.C. 

The social work curriculum has been ex- 
panded to meet the needs of undergraduate 
students taking a preprofessional course. 
Miss Joyce LaRue, a graduate of Washing- 
ton University, has been added to the staff 
as instructor and supervisor of field work. 


Office of War Information.—Harold Kap- 
lan, former instructor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was one of the group sent 
by the O.W.I. to the psychological warfare 
section of the North African Expeditionary 
Force. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—Robert T. McMillan has been pro- 
moted from the rank of assistant professor 
to that of associate professor of sociology and 
rural life. He will receive the Ph.D. degree 
from Louisiana State University in June, 
having passed his final examinations during 
the fall of 1942. 

William L. Kolb completed the formal 
residence requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin during the 
summer of 1942 and was recently promoted 
from the rank of instructor to that of assist- 
ant professor of sociology. 


Queens College—By special invitation of 
the War Department, Kimball Young, 
chairman of the department of anthropology 
and sociology, attended the Third Army 
Orientation Course at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. These orientation courses are de- 
signed to inform industrial, business, civic, 
and professional leaders from various sec- 
tions of the country regarding current de- 
velopments in our vast military operations 
at home and abroad. 

Professor Hortense Powdermaker is con- 
tinuing the research project begun last year 
on the food habits of selected civilian groups 
in the borough of Queens. The field work is 
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done under her direction by Senior majors in 
the department. This project is one organ- 
ized in co-operation with Dr. Margaret 
Mead’s program on food habits for the 
National Research Council in Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Paul W. Tappan, of the department 
of anthropology and sociology, has been 
awarded a postdoctoral fellowship for 1943- 
44 by the Social Science Research Council. 
The year will be spent in field training and 
advanced interdisciplinary research in so- 
ciological jurisprudence. Dr. Tappan has 
been granted a leave of absence for the year 
to pursue this work. 


Special Libraries Association.—Informa- 
tion for Victory” will be the theme under- 
lying the several sessions of the 1943 war- 
time conference of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, which will be held June 22-24 in 
New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to Marguerite Burnett, chairman of 
the Wartime Conference Committee and li- 
brarian of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

Vassar College-——A new journal, the 
Family-Community Digest, was launched in 
February under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Council of Parent Education, the 
Vassar College Summer Institute for Family 
and Child Care Services in War Time, the 
Institute on Personality Development, the 
Merrill-Palmer School, and the Progressive 
Education,Association. 


State College of Washington.—The follow- 
ing six members of the department of so- 
ciology have entered war services: Dr. Del- 
bert C. Miller is assistant personnel director- 
with the Sperry Gyroscope Company, New 
York; Dr. Henry J. Meyer is with the War 
Labor Board, Washington, D.C.; Dr. H. 
Ashley Weeks is senior statistician with the 
War Production Board, Washington, D.C.; 
Dean Paul H. Landis is with the Office of 
War Relations in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is stationed in 
Denver, Colorado; Dr. Joseph Birdsell is a 


second lieutenant in the Air Corps of the 
United States Army stationed in Miami 
Beach, Florida; Dr. Fred R. Yoder is a first 
lieutenant in the Air Corps of the United 
States Army stationed in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

Dr. Gordon H. Armbruster, of Olivet 
College, and Dr. Carl W. Strow, of East 
Central State College at Ada, Oklahoma, 
have taken temporary positions in the de- 
partment during the emergency. 


Wayne University.—A committee consist- 
ing of Florence Booth, Dr. Fritz Redl, and 
Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chairman of the 
department, has developed two curriculums 
for the university’s new preprofessional 
social work major. The curriculums are for 
specialization in group work and case work 
and are to be administered by the depart- 
ment of sociology in the College of Liberal 
Arts, with Professors Lee and Booth as ad- 
visers. The curriculums are planned to aid: 
(1) the student who wishes a job immediate- 
ly on graduation; (2) the student who is 
trying to decide for what type of social work 
he is best qualified; and (3) the social worker 
already working who is not eligible for gradu- 
ate professional training. All students who 
elect a major in preprofessional social work 
must acquire forty credits in the field, of 
which a minimum of twelve credits must be 
in required general sociology courses. ‘The 
graduate curriculums in social work, leading 
to the M.S.W. degree, are supervised by the 
Graduate School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work, of which Dr. Lent D. Upson is 
director. 

Dr. Norman F. Kinzie and Dr. Thomas 
M. Pryor have been appointed special in- 
structors in sociology at Wayne University. 
Dr. Kinzie, who received his Ph.D, in social 
administration at Ohio State University, is 
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director of social service for the Detroit 
Council of Churches. Dr. Pryor is pastor of 
the Royal Oak Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate professor 
of sociology, has organized for Station 
WWJ, of the Detroit News, a series of weekly 
broadcasts on “Post-war Problems” each 
Saturday at 7:00-7:30 P.M. Dr. Jandy 
serves as moderator each week and is assist- 
ed by selected panels of experts. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee is chairman of 
the University Committee on Post-war Re- 
construction. He has just been elected a 
member of the board, Detroit Council of 
Social Agencies, and appointed consultant 
to the United States Department of Justice. 


Wellesley College.-—‘‘Issues Today De- 
termining Democracy Tomorrow” is the 
theme of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress which is open to men and women 
of all vocations. The conference will be held 
June 17-27 on the campus of Briarcliff 
Junior College at Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, instead of at Wellesley College as 
formerly, in response to the government’s 
request to cut down vacation travel. 

A few critical problems of the home front 
and their relationship to the war effort and 
the possibility of a just peace will be dis- 
cussed. J. Stewart Burgess, head of the so- 
clology department of Temple University, 
will be chairman of the faculty. Forums and 
round tables will be led by statesmen, writ- 
ers, and teachers of economics and politics 
from leading universities. 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York, 
is the Institute’s Program Committee chair- 
man. M. Louise Walworth is chairman of 
the Board. For program apply to Miss 
Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


The Education of Negroes in New Jersey. By 
Marion M. THOMPSON WRIGHT. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. viii-+-227. $2.35. 
Although this book is written in the closely 

packed style of a historical treatise, with em- 
phasis upon the chronology of important events 
and personalities, it provides on the whole a 
description of the interplay of significant social 
forces which underlie at least three major Amer- 
ican institutions: education, economics, and 
race. New Jersey is classified geographically as 
a northern state, but in its racial climate, which 
is an index to its social politics, it is a border 
state. The inconsistencies in practice and the 
fundamental conflicts in its institutions and 
community sentiments merely reflect the deep- 
er-lying conflicts in population backgrounds, 
group interests, and motivating idealism. 

The variations and fluctuations in policies 
with respect to the education of Negroes pro- 
vide excellent material for studying the charac 
ter of the state as well as the dominant threads 
of its history. There are and have been over 
many years both separate and mixed schools, 
with administrative school practice varying 
from extreme and humiliating discrimination in 
separate Negro facilities to schools totally inte- 
grated both in the student bodies and in the 
teaching staffs. Dr. Wright’s study follows this 
historical development carefully from the found- 
ing of the state to 1900 and, in a supplementary 
chapter, refers briefly to the situation at the 
present. One of the most important contribu 
tions of the study is the identification of the 
concrete influences upon the present picture of 
the social ideology of the basic interest groups 
which emerged in the course of the development 
of the state. 

In the earlier population were Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Quakers, and Scotch Presbyterians—all 
representing fairly strong attitudes toward slav 
ery, education, and race. In the later popula 
tion were many new European immigrants and 
southern Negro migrants. The Dutch at first 
opposed and later encouraged slavery on eco- 
nomic grounds but, with the English, favored 
education for religious reasons. The Quakers 
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opposed slavery, and the Presbyterians took a 
middle ground in sponsoring colonization. It 
was a hundred years before a Negro leadership 
emerged, and, when it did, it repudiated the 
“‘best-interest’”’ theory of both colonization and 
immediate integration. Out of the rough-and- 
tumble education of protest conventions, riots, 
and economic struggle there developed a class 
of Negroes capable of supporting the waning 
strength of the great religious and philanthropic 
leaders who kept up the fight for education as a 
common necessity as well as a humanitarian 
policy. In the end segregation increased in areas 
in which Negroes were numerous but politically 
impotent or indifferent and declined in areas— 
Newark, for example—where even with larger 
numbers it was not economical to provide sep- 
arate schools. In other words, human nature, in 
both the dominant and the minority groups, is 
what it is most profitable and convenient to be. 
As a historical treatise the book is a thorough 
and painstaking piece of work, bringing to light 
many new and important documents of interest 
to a much wider area than Negro education. 
As an educational document it has profoundly 
useful implications for American educational 
policy, particularly with respect to the educa- 
tion of minorities. 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880. By A. A. 
TAYLOR. Washington, D.C.: Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. Pp. 306. $3.25. 


[his book is a dispassionate account of the 
forces influencing the life of Negroes in Tennes- 
see when local and national agencies were par- 
ticipating in the rehabilitation of the state. In 
some respects the story of Tennessee was like 
that of other commonwealths having the same 
experience, but important aspects of the role of 
the Negroes in that drama are still to be treated. 
The narrative from the political point of view 
has already been told in the works of J. W. Fer- 
tig and Clifton R. Hall. Dr. Taylor, however, is 
mainly concerned with the changes made in the 
status of the Negro as a result of what the Ne- 
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gro did for himself while others were helping 
him. Political activity is presented as only one 
of the factors involved. Social and economic de- 
velopments receive more emphasis than the 
emotional and spectacular efforts of politicians. 

When the reader has completed this volume, 
he will understand the transition of Tennessee 
Negroes from slavery to freedom through a pe- 
riod of turbulence and of migration in quest of 
a better environment, during which the large 
majority became settled to work out their future 
on native soil. These Negroes of vision acquired 
land, built homes, established churches, openéd 
schools, and, finally, in spite of the reaction, had 
a little voice in politics years after they had been 
betrayed by their “‘loyal’’ white leaders. This 
book helps us to understand better the Tennes- 
see Negroes of today who owe their prosperous 
course to favorable beginnings of those earlier 
days of freedom. 

Dr. Taylor presents the facts in scientific 
form and relies upon the reader to make his own 
inferences as to the significance of what hap- 
pened. Throughout the book he maintains a re- 
straint indicating a desire to present the truth 
without showing any inclination to sustain a 
position or to defend a cause. 

C. G. Woopson 
Washington, D.C. 


On Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning 
in a New Guinea Tribe. By JoHN M. Wutt- 
ING. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. 226. $2.75. 

The student of learning in our own culture 
who wishes to give a systematic demonstration 
of how culture is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another is hampered by the heterogene- 
ity of the material with which he is forced to 
deal. In following through the behavior of in- 
dividual children who have been recorded and 
studied with great care, he still has difficulty in 
separating out that which is special to the child, 
the family, the class, and the period under dis- 
cussion. It should therefore be valuable to 
teachers who wish to illustrate with coherent 
concrete materials the way in which a tradition 
is mediated between generations to have this 
data on a New Guinea tribe organized specially 
to the point of teaching and learning. The hy- 
potheses concerning learning which have been 
developed at Yale in recent years, particularly 
those hypotheses as they have been applied to 
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cultural problems by John Dollard, have been 
used by Whiting as his theme, around which he 
has arranged some of his observations on 
Kwoma childhood and development. Theoreti- 
cal interest prevails over interest in the culture 
as such; Whiting is interested in showing how a 
given belief or piece of behavior is reinforced or 
extinguished in the child and how his observa- 
tions may be profitably systematized with the 
help of learning hypotheses. He is not interest- 
ed in showing how one aspect of the Kwoma 
culture is related to another, nor is he interested 
in any of those subtler problems of Gestalt in 
learning, the distinctive way in which each cul- 
ture teaches a child to organize what he learns 
into a systematic view of the universe, which is 
a point at which anthropology and learning- 
psychology may meet creatively. 

It is probable that in every culture children 
are given an expectation that the universe is ar- 
ranged in a certain way, in certain kinds of se- 
quences, and that in time one or more sorts of 
learning—say, rote learning or learning by in- 
strumental avoidance—is facilitated. In mod- 
ern heterogeneous cultures, all these types of 
learning may be distinguished, and the problem 
of isolating and describing any one, as it occurs 
in real life-situations, is very difficult. We must 
depend upon material from primitive societies 


for such data. But we will get such data only if 


the investigator asks: ‘How is this culture 
which I am investigating different from other 
cultures? How must I modify my abstractions 
in order to include the observations which I am 
making here?’’ If instead the investigator asks: 
‘“‘How can I apply these principles of learning, 
which have been derived from animal experi- 
ments and observations on human beings in our 
own culture, to observations made in other cul- 
tures?” he is shutting off a principal source of 
enlightenment. In evaluating Whiting’s meth- 
od, which he has employed with a vigorous rec- 
ognition of the importance of working with the- 
oretical premises rather than merely accumulat- 
ing unordered facts, it is important to ask: Does 
it add to the learning hypotheses? (This is a 
question which must be answered by specialists 
in this field.) Is it a method of using anthropo- 
logical data which adds to our knowledge of the 
Kwoma culture in particular or of the processes 
of culture in particular? Has Whiting identified 
a new technique of learning or a new dimension 
of culture by pursuing this method? On the 
whole, his book would seem to be a demonstra- 
tion that the abstractions used have stood the 
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test of cross-cultural application but have not 
been enriched by it. 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


Married Life in an African Tribe. By 1. Scua- 
PERA. With an Introduction by BRONISLAW 
MALINOWSKI. New York: Sheridan House, 
1941. Pp. xvii+364. $3.50. 

This is a book by an outstanding anthropolo- 
gist who states that it is his object “to describe 
in a straightforward manner how the Kgatla 
family has changed and what sort of life it leads 


today.” Moreover, he feels that an ‘“‘analysis of © 


the effects produced upon the Kgatla family by 
contact with Western civilization’”’ may be use- 
ful to “Administrations, Christian Missions, hu- 
manitarians, and others, to whom the future of 
indigenous African society is a matter of grave 
concern.”’ The author has written a narrative 
which, as the late Professor Malinowski states 
in an Introduction showing the wider implica- 
tions of the study, is “‘as alive and free from 
pedantic dead-weights as it is informative and 
illuminating.” 

The outstanding merit of this study is that 
the author has presented a detailed analysis of 
concrete materials on every phase of the family 
life of the Kgatla. His analysis shows first that 
the changes which have taken place in the cul- 
ture of the Kgatla have not been uniform. Then 
he turns his attention to the changes which have 
occurred in various phases, including the most 
intimate, of their family life. His analysis re 
veals that the changes have not been uniform 
from the standpoint of the family as a social 
group and a cultural unit or of the reactions of 
the individuals composing the family. Conse 
quently, the Kgatla appear as human beings 
endowed with individuality and human im- 
pulses and not as automatons stereotyped by 
their culture. Moreover, his analysis gives due 
weight to the various factors which are bringing 
about changes in the family life of the Kgatla. 
For example, he shows that while the migration 
of labor to European industrial and agricultural 
areas has been one of the principal causes of the 
disruption of the traditional family system, 
nevertheless, the introduction of Christianity 
has been the “‘most directly subversive factor” 
affecting family life. In fact, Christian mission- 
aries have been forced to make concessions to 
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traditional practices in order to prevent the com- 
plete demoralization of the natives’ sex and fam- 
ily life. In some instances, the native chiefs have 
exhibited a more intelligent understanding of 
the problems involved in changing old practices 
than missionaries or government officials. 

Sociologists who are interested in social 
change as well as those having a special interest 
in the problem of culture contacts and accul- 
turation will find in this book a wealth of in- 
formative and suggestive materials. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Guam and Its People. By LAURA THOMPSON. 
(“Studies of the Pacific,” No. 8.) New Yorks 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1941. Pp. xii+308. $2.50. 

Recent years have witnessed an increasing 
willingness on the part of social scientists to ig- 
nore the lines dividing their various disciplines 
and to seek aid in the understanding of particu- 
lar problems wherever it can be found. The 
present book\is an attempt to apply the meth- 
ods of history, sociology, ethnology, and even 
personality psychology to an analysis of current 
conditions in the island\of Guam and to the 
urgent problem of developing an educational 
program which will fit the natives for participa- 
tion in modern civilization. Since the techniques 
for such synthetic studies are still in process of 
development, it will prove of interest even to 
those who are not concerned with Pacific prob- 
lems. 

The author begins with a description of the 
local geography and natural resources, followed 
by a brief account of aboriginal conditions and 
early history. The various aspects of modern 
life are then taken up separately but with con- 
stant references to their historic background. 
The influence of both aboriginal and Spanish 
culture patterns is quite justifiably stressed, but 
it is harder to evaluate the results of the forty 
years of American occupation. The various ef- 
forts which American administrators have made 
to change the well-integrated Spanish-Chamor- 
ro culture which they found are passed over 
lightly, with a notable lack of what might be 
termed case histories. Thus it would be interest- 
ing to know just how the natives reacted to an 
early governor’s prohibition of religious proces- 
sions and cockfights. There is also a lack of dis- 
cussion of the present attitudes of the natives 
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toward Americans, although this point is of 
great importance for the intelligent planning of 
educational and administrative policies. The re- 
viewer also feels that the rapid increase in the 
native population under American rule deserves 
fuller discussion than it has received. A tripling 
of population in forty years can scarcely fail 
to have had important social as well as eco- 
nomic repercussions, but there seems to be no 
mention of these. 

One of the most interesting items in the book 
is a day-to-day account of activities in a native 
village over a six-month period, as recorded by 
an educated resident. Although the record is 
brief and highly objective, it serves to bring to- 
gether and place in perspective much of the ma- 
terial which is disassociated in the body of the 
book. A somewhat similar function is performed 
by the description of the individual life-cycle 
given in chapters xv—xix inclusive. The last 
chapter, on basic educational problems, repre- 
sents a valuable contribution to the field of ap- 
plied social science. 

RALPH LINTON 
Columbia University 


The Haitian People. By JAMES G. LEYBURN. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. x+342. $4.00. 


This work deals ably with caste and class, 
religion, home life, politics (with some attention 
to foreign relations), language of the masses, 
and economic activities (including foreign trade) 
in Haiti. All these aspects of Haitian culture 
are viewed historically. Handicapped by the 
scarcity of materials for the century following 
Haitian independence, the author has made, in 
general, good use of available printed materials. 
An examination of the manuscripts in the for- 
eign offices of London and Paris would have 
yielded a few nuggets; but, of course, this would 
have been impossible after the summer of 1939. 
The volume includes a most useful bibliography 
and an excellent map. Two or three of the out- 
standing Haitian leaders in politics and educa- 
tion are neglected. The author contends that 
the main problems of Haiti are those of caste, 
overpopulation, health, and education. His 
contentions are supported by convincing evi- 
dence; but political disorders should be added 
to the list. Haiti suffered for more than a cen- 
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tury from extreme political turbulence. This re- 
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viewer would be delighted if Professor Leyburn 
would undertake a similar volume on the little 
nation which occupies the other side of the 
island of Espafiola. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Essays on Anti-Semitism. Edited by Kopret S. 
Pinson. (“Jewish Social Studies Publica- 
tions,” No. 2.) New York: Comet Press, 
1942. Pp. xi+202. 


This volume consists of two parts, Part I 
containing historical and regional studies, and 
Part II, analytical studies. The first part pre- 
sents the following articles: ‘‘Anti-Semitism in 
the Hellenistic-Roman World,” by Ralph Mar- 
cus; ‘‘Christian-Jewish Relations in the First 
Millennium,” by Solomon Grayzel; ‘Jews in 
Medieval Art,” by Joseph Reider; “The Jews 
in Medieval Law,” by Guido Kisch; “The Jews 
and Islam,” by Samuel Rosenblatt; ‘‘Anti-Semi- 
tism in Tsarist Russia,” by Mark Vishniak; and 
“Anti-Semitism in Poland,” by Raphael Mah- 
ler. How inevitably perspectivistic such con- 
cepts as “persecution” are is clearly revealed 
by a statement on page 29, according to which 
the persecution of the Christians by the Jews 
in the first century A.D. was “merely defen- 
sive’; during this period the “‘rabbis bent their 
efforts to create internal unity and this meant 
the ejection from the Jewish fold of all who sub- 
scribed to Christian ideas.” In approaching sci- 
entifically such phenomena as persecution (or 
oppression, or aggression), we should always 
realize that what, from the point of view of the 
“victim,” looks like “being persecuted” may 
look, from the side of the “persecutor,” like 
“‘self-defense.’”’ The medieval Crusaders would 
have been honestly surprised if a social psy- 
chologist had tried to explain to them that 
they were “persecuting’”’ Mohommedans. Un- 
fortunately, the scientific analysis of this type of 
a phenomenon is frequently vitiated by the fact 
that the sociologist or psychologist so identifies 
himself, unconsciously, with one group or an- 
other, that, instead of achieving a perspectivistic 
understanding of both aspects of the relation- 
ships involved, he misinterprets the attitudes of 
the one group, or of both, in terms of his own 
frame of reference. 


Of special sociological interest, and of far- 
reaching practical importance, are the remarks 
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in the article about anti-Semitism in Russia on 


the relations between “official anti-Semitism”’ 
and “unofficial anti-Semitism” (pp. 89-90), 
which would allow a certain comparison with 
the change in the situation of the Negroes in the 
United States before and after the Civil War. 
Full of social psychological insight are the follow 
ing remarks in the article about anti-Semitism 
in Poland: 


Together with the social and economic backward- 
ness of Poland in the roth and 2oth centuries there 
persisted an attitude towards commerce reflecting 
the agricultural character of the country. Despite 
some capitalistic development the overwhelming ma 
jority of the Polish people still regarded commercial 
occupations with mistrust. Trade was identified with 
swindle, trickery and deceit. But the relative major- 
ity of the Jews in Poland during the entire period 
before the first World War was engaged in commerce 
and more than two-thirds of all the people engaged 
in such vocations were Jews. Petty trade was domi- 
nated to an even larger extent by Jews. Under such 
circumstances it is apparent why the Jew came to 
be associated in the minds of so many of the people 
with the idea of a swindler [pp. 128-29] 


Furthermore, the Yiddish language 
spoken for internal use by a group dispersed 
among the Polish population and was therefore 
“regarded as a sign of obstinate clannishness, 
marked by a kind of group-conspiracy, like the 
slang used by elements beyond the margin of 
society, such as thieves, beggars, and the like” 
(p. 130). 


was 


In the analytical part, besides a well-bal- 
anced article by B. Weinryb on “The Economic 
and Social Background of Modern Anti-Semi 
tism’’ (the guthor is fully aware that he explains 
not the existence of anti-Semitism but only the 
causes of an intensification of anti-Semitism un 
der certain circumstances), the most stimulating 
contribution is offered by the late Professor 
Diesendruck in his article on ‘“‘Anti-Semitism 
and Ourselves,” centered upon the difference 
between the “rational appearance” and the “‘ir 
rational essence’”’ of anti-Semitism. One of the 
most promising topics, according to Diesen 
druck, would be a historical monograph on anti- 
Semitism “‘which would divest the identical at- 
titude of the time-conditioned garbs of 
mentation” (p. 190). 


argu- 


By and large, the volume may be considered 
a valuable contribution to the problem of anti- 
Semitism. 
GusTAV ICHHEISER 
Chicago 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Economic Development in Europe. By CLIVE 
Day. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
xxii+746. $4.00. 

This is a “revision and extension” of the 
same author’s textbook, in circulation since 
1933, under the title Economic Development in 
Modern Europe. The present edition enlarges 
the book in three significant directions. 

In the first place, it extends it backward to 
the medieval days beginning with the Domesday 
Book. The new chapters present some five cen- 
turies of medieval economy with little reference 
to other developments which took place within 
such a long period and create a somewhat mis- 
leading picture of medieval poverty and lawless- 
ness. Of course, modern progress shines bright- 
ly when contrasted with the lack of progress be- 
fore, but the latter certainly need not be exag- 
gerated. The origin and functioning of medieval 
institutions are interpreted on a rationalistic 
level which would do honor to a Voltaire rather 
than to a twentieth-century historian. The 
tendency to present English conditions as typi- 
cal of the medieval, and to ignore many of the 
vastly different developments on the Continent, 
further enhances the impression that the au- 
thor’s knowledge of that period is of the “‘sec- 
ond-hand”’ type. 

Second, the geographic scope of the book has 
been extended by adding Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land to England, France, Germany, and Russia. 
The gain is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
Obviously, Dr. Day is none too familiar with the 
history of those “‘minor’’ countries. Twenty 
devoted to Italy, including the Renais- 
sance, half of them to the developments since 
1900, can scarcely be called ‘‘economic history.”’ 


page 


Another concession to marketability might 
have been the reason for extending the book 
forward into the post-1914 era. It may be de- 
batable whether a textbook of economic history 
should include such recent developments. But 
it is not debatable that over 60 pages out of 110 
devoted to Germany’s post-1914 era, as against 
27 pages to her entire economic history before 
1871, make the title of the book appear as a 
The worst of it is that the author 
is not a thorough student of post-war develop- 
ments and is unfamiliar with many of the intri- 
cate problems involved. 


misnomer. 


So much about the innovations of the present 
edition. Otherwise, the work retains its charac- 
ter, similar to that of textbooks current in the 
field. It is distinguished by sharp formulations, 
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vivid illustrations, and by a very lucid style. Its 
backbone is the well-balanced and up-to-date 
history of England’s, France’s, and Russia’s cap- 
italistic transformation, with proper emphasis 
on statistical material as well as on political and 
cultural backgrounds. The utilization of uncon- 
firmed anecdotes and vague generalizations is, 
however, scarcely compatible with scientific 
standards. The story, e.g., that the Germans lack 
engineering ingenuity (p. 401 —haven’t we heard 
it lately about the Russians and the Japanese? 
—would make a conscientious ‘foreign corre- 
spondent”’ blush. Such forced attempts to imi- 
tate Sombart in producing flashy interpreta- 
tions pour épater le bourgeois make Dr. Day’s 
lack of originality painfully evident. The organ- 
ization of the book by countries leads to more 
neglect of international comparisons than is 
good for the understanding of differences and 
similarities in the history of individual nations. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


Sociologia peruana. By ROBERTO MaAc-LEAN Y 
Estenos. Lima: Talleres graficos de la li- 
breria 6 imprenta Gil, 1942. Pp. 556. 


Several factors create confidence in this vol- 
ume. The author’s theoretical background is 
large and solid. The chief materials in the book 
have appeared as monographs or printed lec- 
tures through a series of years, thus permitting 
scrutiny and revision. The author has had a dis- 
tinguished career as observer and university 
professor in the very region of which he is writ- 
ing. The treatment of materials in the volume 
embraces both a clear statement of basic facts 
and an adequate explanatory commentary by 
the author. The volume is strictly “indige- 
nous” and not a compilation of abstracts from 
“foreign” authors. This meets the requirements 
of a student who craves sociological discussions 
of Latin America which disclose genuine origi- 
nality, intimate observation, and bold interpre- 
tation by a trained thinker. 

Part I describes the genetic processes by 
which the Peruvian population came into being 
and gained its social characteristics. Part II is 
concerned with the major functions of this Pe- 
ruvian society in operation through the cen- 
turies. The discussion is topical, not historical. 
In Part I the differentiation of the groups that 
occupy three different altitudes in the terrain 
and the characterization of Peruvian cities at 
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once hold the attention. In Part II sex, myth, 
witchcraft, demonism, art, language, custom, 
law, and morals are the key words. 

A few abbreviated statements will give clues 
to the author’s work as an interpreter of social 
facts. The original inhabitants of Peru were 
savage immigrants from overseas, as was the 
case throughout all America. Geographical con- 
ditions have had an almost fatalistic effect in 
molding cultural life. Genuine nationalism has 
always been impossible because of the persisting 
cleft between the whole social life of the Indians 
and that of the colonials and their descendants; 
even the Negroes and mulattoes are not assimi- 
lated. The conquistadors made the most egregi- 
ous mistakes (repeated many times over) in try- 
ing to make profit from, and establish a new 
culture among, a population of which they knew 
nothing on arrival and learned little afterward. 
Brigandage was excluded from the pre-Colum- 
bian Peru but arose among the colonists and 
still continues. The first national women’s con- 
gress urged the press to avoid descriptions of 
current criminal operations. 

One dislikes to lay the volume down, as the 
account moves on with real power and illumi- 
nation on a region little known to most of us. 


H. L. LATHAM 
Chicago 


Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups. By V. O. 
Key, JR. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1942. Pp. viiit+814. $3.75. 


This book differs from most textbooks on 
American political parties in that about a third 
of the work is devoted to a discussion of pressure 
groups. In the section on ‘““The Contenders for 
Power” the author discusses, with clarity and 
balance, such topics as sectionalism, pressures 
from agrarian, labor, and business interests, the 
techniques of pressure groups, and such related 
tendencies as oligarchy, traditionalism, guild in- 
fluences, and the opposition of business groups 
to economic planning. Parts II and III, dis- 
cussing ‘‘The Party System” and “The Electo- 
rate and Electoral Problems,” follow the tradi- 
tional organization. Professor Key’s presenta- 
tion, however, is sparing in the space given to a 
historical survey of American party policy. The 
scope of the volume is unusually comprehensive, 
and there are few problems relating to American 
parties and pressure groups that are not treated. 
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Separate chapters on propaganda and straw 
polls are included. Noteworthy is the author’s 
discussion of the role of money in politics, con- 
sidered separately in relation to party finance 
and as the technique of “pecuniary sanctions.” 
Of interest is the last section, ‘“‘Diverse Political 


Techniques,” containing three chapters 
“Force,” “Pecuniary Sanctions,” and ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Politics.” Although they are of merit 
and interest, they add little to the value of the 
book, hanging at the end as appendages instead 
of being integrated into the body of the analy- 
sis. 

Professor Key has brought to this work his 
uncanny quality of thoroughgoing research. He 
has included in it much material of importance 
that has, thus far, hardly been used, such as evi- 
dence from congressional investigations, the 
T.N.E.C., the N.R.P.B., and various articles 
from the historical journals. His chapter on 
‘Administration as Politics’ contains many fine 
insights on the political problems of public ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, more, prob- 
ably, could have been said on party politics re- 
lating to international affairs and to the present 
war. 

Considered as a whole, this book is not so 
good as its individual parts. Its chapters are well 
organized; they are based upon careful research, 
and they display unusual insight and balanced 
judgment. But what is lacking is synthesis, dif- 
ferentiation in emphasis, and, above all, a chal- 
lenging perspective. The weakness of the book is 
its excessive caution. Why, for example, does 
Dr. Key rely so upon the reputed authority of 
Mosca and Michels, quoting them as the foun- 
tains of political wisdom, when he is so obvious- 
ly not in sympathy with their conclusions. That 
groups and forces are engaged in a constant 
struggle with each other for political ascendancy 
is so much a commonplace that one wonders at 
this theme’s being made the dominant motif for 
a present-day study of American politics. When 
democracy is fighting for its life and for a better 
world order, is not a little more intellectual dar- 
ing the order of the day? The book has abun- 
dant materials out of which a more challenging 
view could have been constructed, and the au- 
thor reveals at times that he has the capacity 
and the insight to do it. It is indeed unfortunate 
that he has not done so. 

FRANK P. BOURGIN 
Chicago 
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Andrew D. White and the Modern University. By 
WALTER P. Rocers. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1942. Pp. ix+259. $2.50. 
Andrew D. White’s leadership among the 

men who revolutionized the pattern of the 

American college is often obscured by the great- 

er institutional prestige associated with Charles 

W. Eliot’s role at Harvard or Daniel C. Gil- 

man’s at Johns Hopkins. White’s struggle at 

Cornell came first in chronology, however, and 

it also presents a clearer picture of the forces 

that were at work. White drew his lines more 
sharply—think of his forthright struggle against 

sectarian influences in education—and he had a 

gift for vigorous participation in controversy 

which may not always have served his immedi- 
ate institutional ambitions but which made him 

a tower of strength in the clarification of nation- 

al thinking in this area. 

Walter P. Rogers has taken advantage of 
this characteristic of his hero and set his story 
in the framework of the development of the 
modern university. As a result the final prod- 
uct is the most readable and comprehensive 
story of the emergence of the modern American 
college and university now available, and far 
more interesting to a reader without a specific 
institutional interest than, for instance, Henry 
James’s story of Eliot. 

If the reconstruction of American education 
is a matter of high priority in our national life— 
as it is now commonly admitted—this volume 
should be required reading for the participants 
in the college and university stages of the con- 
troversy. It is an effective antidote for the so- 
cial and historical illiteracy that has character- 
ized the Flexner and Hutchins chapters in recent 
discussion. The Cornell, Harvard, and Johns 
Hopkins reforms were historically inevitable in 
the light of the intellectual and social trends of 
the post-Civil War period, and Rogers makes 
it quite clear that a different “slant” among the 
“presidents” of the period would simply have 
encouraged the development of similar innova- 
tions apart from the formal educational struc- 
ture of the time—with all the uncertain but 
probably unfortunate consequences of such dual 
development. Such leadership might have pre- 
served the primacy of the classics and meta- 
physics in the established colleges and univer- 
sities, but it would probably have relegated the 
existing institutions to an insignificant part in 
the emerging picture. Any future reconstruc- 
tion of American education will have to deal 


with the corresponding trends in recent Ameri- 
can social life—or it will be sterile and irrele- 
vant. The reviewer notes with realistic malice 
that, with all credit to White’s superior candor 
and courage—relative to his contemporaries— 
he, too, could make a forthright attack on the 
sectarian hold on instruction in such subjects as 
biology but insist simultaneously on the pres- 
entation of “‘both sides” —by separate lecturers 
—of the great post-war controversy on the tar- 
iff. White’s Cornell did not see the need for two 
lecturers—or two “sides”—on evolution. The 
church was a master whose will White—at 
great cost to his new university—was prepared 
to challenge. The new struggle for integrity in 
the face of dominance by economic or political 
interests was just beginning. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
Brooklyn College 


The Academic Man. By LoGAN WILson. Lon- 
don, New York, and Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. viili+248. $3.00. 
According to the author, who is professor of 

sociology in Tulane University, this is a work 
designed to meet a need by “providing an ob- 
jective basis for understanding professional life 
as it exists within the social organization of the 
contemporary American university” (p. 5). It 
is confined in the main, however, to “‘the central 
or major universities,” such as “Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Yale, California, Wisconsin, 
and others that rank high in the universe of 
learning”’ (p. 6). It may be notable that a table 
of thirty leading graduate centers, included in 
the Appendix, does not list Tulane. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this book does 
not constitute so much of an advance upon ex- 
isting works on institutions of higher education 
in the United States as the author seems to im- 
ply in his introductory chapter. It is, neverthe- 
less, a moderately comprehensive and accurate 
account of life in the larger American universi- 
ties, particularly as seen from the standpoint of 
faculty members, and a suggestive interpreta- 
tion of university teaching as a career. In his 
interpretation, Professor Wilson has empha- 
sized especially the competitive nature of the 
university world and the feeling of insecurity 
under which the university teacher, and par- 
ticularly the junior members of a faculty, is 
likely to labor. The standpoint and problems 
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of the administrator are characterized with con- 
siderable sympathy and insight; no specific in- 
dictment is brought in against any particular 
class of persons for the shortcomings of con- 
temporary universities. The treatment of inter- 
departmental relations in the university (p. 83), 
though brief, is noteworthy. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


American Family Behavior. By JESSIE BER- 
NARD. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. xx+ 564. $3.50. 

In a court of law the admissions of a reluc- 
tant witness are generally regarded as having a 
special value as evidence. The reviewer can per- 
haps lay claim to the right to give testimony of 
this sort concerning Jessie Bernard’s excellent 
book. He accepts few or none of her methodo- 
logical premises, but he nevertheless feels the 
greatest admiration for the job that she has 
done. 

Mrs. Bernard has written a book which heav- 
ily emphasizes quantitative researches into 
family life. Wherever possible she has used such 
researches to make her points, and she has put 
them together with unusual skill. The merit of 
such a book is that it is based upon a wide 
variety of researches. The inevitable disadvan- 
tage is that it must contain a great many gaps 
and be uneven in quality. In filling these gaps, 
Mrs. Bernard has rightly drawn upon imagina- 
tion, common sense, and investigations of an 
empirical, nonquantitative nature. The result 
is a book of great value to specialists in the fam- 
ily. 
A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to the task of measuring the adequacy of 
the performance of the family institution with 
regard to its reproductive, protective, socializ- 
ing, affectional, and regulatory functions. The 
author attempts to establish norms for each of 
these functions and to assemble information 
enabling her to evaluate performance. Mrs. 
Bernard deserves commendation for this phase 
of her work, not merely because of the ingenuity 
which she displays in her attempts at measure- 
ment but also by reason of the courage which 
she displays in following her evidence when it 
leads to pessimistic conclusions. For it becomes 
very Clear that our family institutions discharge 
their alleged functions on the whole rather poor- 
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ly. It could be argued, of course, that many of 
these tests are tests of our economic system 
rather than of the family. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Bernard’s demonstration makes it clear that the 
family institution does not work well in the pres- 
ent social order. The interest and value of this 
section of the book derives from the fact that 
the author has used quantitative and relatively 
objective researches as a means of arriving at 
evaluative judgments. All credit is due to her 
for her frank handling of some very touchy sub 
jects. 

In other sections of her book the author 
manages to cover reasonably well most of the 
topics usually discussed in textbooks on the 
family. In the opinion of the reviewer, she rides 
her predilection for quantitative researches 
much too hard, but that is a matter of opinion, 
and her preference is far from absolute. At 
times the discussions become quite complex and 
abstract, so that undergraduates may have dif- 
ficulty in following them. There is a particu- 
larly good chapter on sibling relationships. 
There are a number of very helpful tables which 
summarize results of researches on specific 
topics. There is an index, but bibliographies and 
other so-called classroom aids are lacking. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Marriage for Moderns. By HENRY M. BowMAN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1942. Pp. ix+493. $3.00. 

This is a clear, introductory survey of the 
problems and processes involved in attaining 
conjugality and mastering the problems of mar- 
ried life. Such fundamental issues as the rea 
sons for marriage, fitness for the responsibilities 
of married life, choosing and winning a mate, 
personality adjustment in the conjugal state, 
happy marriage, failures in matrimony, and di- 
vorce are covered with considerable thorough- 
ness. 

Related issues, such as the life of the unmar- 
ried adult ; marriage versus a career and a career 
with marriage; the desirable age for successful 
marriage, courtship, wedding, and honeymoon; 
family finances and the use of leisure time; the 
problems of reproduction, involving childless- 
ness, birth control,and planned parenthood—are 
handled in adequate fashion. 

The book assumes to emphasize the psycho 
logical approach to the analysis of premarital 
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and marriage problems, but the predominant 
attitude throughout is that of the homely, prac- 
tical and “‘common-sense”’ mode of treatment. 
There is, however, some keen psychological 
analysis of courtship and marriage issues, 
though in this respect it does not rival Profes- 
sor Waller’s candor and insight. 

While this is a substantial and useful volume 
and reveals not a little practical wisdom, the 
flavor of “‘modernism” appears mainly in the 
title. That is, unless one means by ‘‘marriage 
for moderns,” marriage for those who live in 
modern times, as contrasted with marriage in 
the Middle Ages. The attitude toward sex is 
rather traditional and conventional. This is, 
perhaps, as it should be, but those who antici- 
pate from the title that they will get a thrill or 
a shock from the book are likely to be disap- 
pointed 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Cooperstown, New York 


Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy. By 
Jacosps Levy. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, 1941. Pp. 143. $1.50. 

Briefly summarized, this is a study of special- 
ized psychological treatment of forty delinquent 
boys in Manhattan, the results of which were 
statistically checked against those of a control 
group of forty not subjected to this, or any 
other, special therapy. 

The procedure of the author was as follows: 
“(1) look for those needs which are not finding 
fulfillment or satisfaction in socially acceptable 
areas; (2) find them; (3) help the child to fulfill 
these needs within non-delinquent channels” 
(p. 31). 

The actual therapeutic devices consisted of 
the author’s interviews with the boy, the school, 
and the recreation center. The group dealt with 
was chosen so as to-secure a relatively high de- 
gree of homogeneity; all were between ten and 
twelve when first arraigned in the Manhattan 
Children’s Court; were American born of Italian 
parentage; were of the Roman Catholic faith; 
were of a relatively low socioeconomic level; 
none was psychopathic or had an I.Q. of less 
than 60. 

The author summarizes the results as fol- 
lows: Of the experimental group of forty, two 
were rearraigned; of the control group, eight. 
The chi-square test gives a P of .04288. Of the 
experimental forty, five were still on supervision 
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at the end of the study, as contrasted with sev- 
enteen of the forty in the control group. Chi- 
square test gives a P of .00270. This seems to 
establish clearly the more than chance difference 
between two groups originally selected for their 
similarity in a number of significant traits. 


C, E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


Housing for Health: Papers Presented under the 
Auspices of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
citation. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Print- 
ing Co., 1941. Pp. 221. $1.00. 


The Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health Association un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow 
has been working for a number of years to define 
the relation of health to housing conditions. In 
1939 the committee published Basic Principles 
of Healthful Housing. The present volume is a 
collection of papers which have been presented 
at symposiums held by the committee in 1939 
and 1940, together with a few papers presented 
by members of the committee on other occa- 
sions. These papers present the findings of indi- 
viduals or groups who have undertaken to meas- 
ure various aspects of the relationship of health 
and housing. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Winslow 
says that so far it has been impossible to dem- 
onstrate by exact statistical procedure the ef- 
fects of poor housing on the death rate, and in 
the absence of such proof he believes that ‘‘we 
may profitably turn to the testimony of that 
rare commodity which we ironically call ‘com- 
mon sense.’ ’’ He reminds his readers that the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing ‘‘has 
correctly pointed out that more damage is done 
to the health of the children of the United 
States by a sense of chronic inferiority due to 
the consciousness of living in substandard dwell- 
ings than by all the defective plumbing which 
those dwellings may contain.” This position is 
a sound one for the chairman of the committee 
to take, even though unproved by factual evi- 
dence, because some of the best papers in this 
volume, while presenting important evidence 
very carefully, fail to establish conclusively that 
poor housing is a factor in the etiology of dis- 
ease. Britton, Brown, and Altman present 
some interesting data on the relation of over- 
crowding to illness and accident. They show 
that both illness and accidents occur more often 


in dwellings with more than one and a half per- 
sons per room than in dwellings with one person 
or less per room; that communicable disease is 
more frequent among small children in crowded 
homes; and that the rate of disabling illness is 
higher in homes with low rentals which normal- 
ly show more than the average overcrowding. 
There is, however, no way of holding constant 
the psychological factor which Dr. Winslow 
mentions, nor are there any facts on the amount 
of education which heads of families had. Some 
families with average education and an abun- 
dance of common sense may be able to live in 
the slums without more than the average inci- 
dence of disease. To define the relation of ill- 
ness to poor housing precisely, we need informa- 
tion on some of the less tangible factors, as well 
as the amount of formal education which par- 
ents in the slums have had in order to correlate 
them with income and rate of illness. 

John C. Leukhardt makes a case for the es- 
tablishment of health centers in the public hous- 
ing projects, because these seem to offer an ex- 
ceptionat opportunity to supervise the health of 
a group of families and to carry on health edu- 
cation. This suggestion seems to imply that, 
even though slum-dwellers move into the fine 
new public housing developments, they need 
some special health attention. That overcrowd- 
ing, absence of toilet facilities, and dilapidated 
houses may contribute to the weakening of re- 
sistence to disease or may facilitate the spread 
of disease organisms seems a priori incontrovert- 
ible, but so far these factual studies have to rely 
to a considerable extent on projection by faith. 

The case for good housing probably must be 
made on the basis of the inherent desirability of 
good housing rather than as a means of prevent- 
ing illness, delinquency, or crime. The chapters 
by Svend H. Riemer and F. Stuart Chapin in 
this volume deal with certain aspects of housing 
as housing. They show that family life goes on 
more satisfactorily if the dwelling is good, suit- 
able to its purpose, large enough, and located 
satisfactorily with respect to other similar 
dwellings. Family life would seem to be the ele- 
mental basis upon which to plan a housing pro- 
gram. The relation of certain physical facts of 
housing to satisfying life in the family is shown 
conclusively by Allan A. Twichell, Dr. Winslow, 
and Riemer. Given these physical minimums, 
health would probably be assured in so far as 
housing in itself affects health. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 
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Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a 
Nebraska County. By RoBert DILier. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press,1941. Pp. 
viii+192. $2.00. 


The ninety-eight pages of text (the rest being 
appendixes) are devoted to a natural history of 
land ownership and use in the selected county. 
The author confesses to having started his study 
with the popular notions that ownership has be- 
come essentially unstable and that tenancy is 
even more so. His findings led him to the con- 
clusion that, in this county at least, land owner- 
ship was unstable and speculative from the 
first and that it has become less so as time has 
passed. He also finds that tenancy is frequently 
associated with stable ownership of the farm by 
heirs of previous owners and that the tenant is 
likely to stay on the farm longer, to keep it in 
better condition, and to be better off financially 
than owner-operators. It is the latter, who often 
have never had more than a slight equity in 
their farms, who do not stay long and who are 
so handicapped by the burden of debt that they 
have little money for improvements. 

Such findings, if they turn out to apply fairly 
generally in comparable farming areas, might 
require considerable revision of current notions 
about farming and land tenure. Whether this 
turns out so or not, the study is valuable as an 
attempt at an institutional study of the farming 
enterprise in a particular area. 

University of Chicago EvEerRETT C. HUGHES 


How To Create Job Enthusiasm. By Cart HeEy- 
EL. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., 1942. Pp. vii+248. $2.00. 

The author sees job enthusiasm as a matter 
of the worker’s attitude toward both the job 
and the company and as something which can 
be maintained only through the constant atten- 
tion of management toward problems of human 
relations! With this thesis, he presents an anal- 
ysis of the factors which make for job satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction and the type of attitudes 
and behavior which accompany job enthusiasm. 

This work on the whole presents a certain 
body of sentiments toward the worker and the 
work situation which are coming into increasing 
acceptance by business management. The anal- 
ysis of the entire problem is superficial, how- 
ever, and makes no new contribution to the 
field. The illustrative cases, description of vari- 
ious techniques employed by different com- 
panies, and quotations from various books and 
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publications are well selected and would be sug- 
gestive to business executives and of consider- 
able interest to students. 


Chicago BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER 


The Diffusion of Science. By JEssE LEE BEN- 
NETT. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. ix+141. $2.25. 


Mr. Bennett’s is another voice in that con- 
siderable chorus of moderns who feel that the 
times are out of joint in education. The modern 
world is a world of science and industry whose 
products moderns enjoy, but the principles of 
whose production they neither understand nor 
study. Our educational establishments look 
either toward an irrelevant “‘pansophism” such 
as the ancients aspired to, or to a blind speciali- 
zation such as prevails among our contempo- 
raries. Both miss that growing “area of relative 
certainty” which science provides as the mate- 
rial of a new education, looking to a way of life 
based on the idea that ‘‘man is an energy sys- 
tem” and that “education is a device for afford- 
ing outlets for that energy in ways beneficial 
to the individual and to society as a whole.” 
The formation of this device is a task like the 
engineer’s or the architect’s. It would work 
both by conditioning and by recapitulation, and 
the material it used would be to the growing 
mind what the water, soil, and fertilizer are to 
the growing plant. It could be the same every- 
where in the world. 

In the post-war appearance of such agencies 
as the League of Nation’s International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation there is a sign 
that people are becoming aware of the need of a 
‘‘statesmanship of science.”” Such a statesman- 
ship would set up a centralized authority for the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, a world associ- 
ation for the diffusion of science. This authority 
could begin by studying the existing processes 
of diffusion and their agencies; it could discern 
and eradicate their lacks and evil effects, de- 
velop a process of propaganda that would mod- 
ify popular attitudes toward the sciences, and 
lay the ground for the brave new world of en- 
ergy systems. Existing associations for the ad- 
vancement of science, foundations, etc., might 
either compose such a world association or come 
under its authority. 

Mr. Bennett does not consider the prece- 
dents of centralized educational authority—say 
the Roman Catholic Congregation Propaganda 
Fidei—I assume because they are nonscientific. 
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But in human terms they are well worth pon- 
dering. 


H. M. KALLEN 
New School for Social Research 
New York City 


The Principles of Power. By GUGLIELMO FER- 
RERO. Translated by THEODORE R. JAEKEL. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 
ix +333. $3.50. 


Two great, if humble, discoveries have, so he 
says, converted Guglielmo Ferrero from a learn- 
ed but impercipient historian into a clairvoyant 
sage, incipient savior of mankind. The first dis- 
covery was that Mussolini, with great power 
and enormous popular support, was afraid— 
was afraid of Ferrero, was and is, indeed, afraid 
of any and every body. 

The second discovery is the very principle(s) 
of legitimacy. Only Talleyrand had seen these 
principles before, and now Ferrero builds wis- 
dom and salvation upon seven lines of Talley- 
rand. The first discovery runs, in generalized 
fashion, that “power acquired through a coup 
d’état has the diabolical property of frightening 
the one who. . . . possesses himself of it before 
it frightens the others” (p. 12). The second dis- 
covery came to Ferrero as a “‘revelation”’; it was 
and is “momentous.” From the time of its dis- 
closure to him in 1918, says he, “I began to see 
clear in the history of mankind and in my own 
destiny” (p. 19). This book is the last of the 
trilogy (The Gamble and The Reconstruction of 
Europe having appeared in a happier Paris) in 
which this unique insight has been shared with 
the world. 

These two discoveries are linked. The fear 
which dogs modern dictators arises from their 
illegitimate possession of power. What, then, 
are the principles of legitimate power? These 
our author first intuited from Talleyrand. 
Stated without fanfare, they are four: the ma- 
jority principle, the elective principle, the aris- 
tocratic principle, and the monarchic principle. 
There are interrelations, which for practical 
purposes combine the first two and then the 
last two. Whoever has power deriving from 
either combination of these principles has pos- 
sessed himself of a rationality which helps allay 
the fear that makes modern tyrannies nervous 
and sadistic. It is the outrage of his own ra- 
tionality that gives birth to the tyrant’s fear of 
the people. But what makes the people afraid 
of him? This question will send us, says our 
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author, ‘‘to plumb the most profound depths of 
human nature. For the awful fear of the dic- 
tators springs from these depths; and it bears 
with it the essence of life’”’ (p. 27). 

It does no violence (though not detailed jus- 
tice) to Ferrero’s intricate psychoanalysis of 
this fact to say that fear between the governing 
and the governed is mutual, inevitable, inexor- 
able, iniquitous, and unexorcisable. Yet no or- 
der is possible, no civilization achievable, no 
progress conceivable, save upon the minimiza- 
tion of this mutual fear. Though the legitimacy 
of government is measured by this minimiza- 
tion, no government can wholly allay this pri- 
meval curse; yet no government can succeed 
that does not largely allay it. Time, most of all, 
is required for the maturation of legitimacy of 
any type. This follows from the fact that no 
principle is self-implementing, that all govern- 
ing power begins at the top and in a minority. 
Time, however, is not enough; it must be allied 
with fate and be aided by patient and punctili- 
ous observance of the rules appropriate to each 
form of legitimization. 

The democratic form has its own rules—His 
Majesty’s opposition and universal suffrage— 
and the aristocratic its rules. The trouble with 
Europe, says Ferrero, is that the complex of 
traditions supporting the aristocratic form 
broke down—partly through necessitated but 
artificial imitation of the democratic—before 
sufficient traditional support was available for 
the democratic form. Any legitimacy is ade- 
quate; for it is the fact, not the form, that 
allays fear. The importance of this book sur- 
passes its originality. The Federalist papers have 
most of its insights. Merriam’s Power and Lass- 
well’s Personal Insecurity and International Or- 
der complete the insight, without poignant ego- 
tism and prophetic romanticism. 

T. V. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Self-analysis. By KAREN HornEy. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Though Karen Horney’s two subsequent 
books have not achieved the deep and relentless 
dissection revealed in The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time, they have retained the same haunt- 
ing sense of the neurotic, the same intuitive 
lucidity, and the same balanced approach. The 
present volume, exhibiting these characteristics 
in abundance, carries a freshness and clairvoy- 
ance that give it vivid significance. It is not a 
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manual for the layman, but a running commen- 
tary on the problem of self-analysis. 

Dr. Horney defends the possibility of self- 
analysis. Even with the assistance of an analyst 
the patient must do much for himself and, how- 
ever limited his insight, must necessarily know 
the psychic facts about himself better than any- 


one else. The real limitation lies not so much 
in the realm of fact as in the realm of incentive 
and interpretation. Freud errs in recognizing as 
the only sufficient incentive the patient’s desire 
to overcome his gross symptoms. In contrast, 
the newer psychoanalysis has a more construc- 
tive aim—the alteration of the entire charac- 
ter—and recognizes in the patient basic motives 
which, regardless of symptoms, are in conflict 
with the underlying neurotic trends. The pa 
tient’s inner suffering, his failure to achieve his 
culturally desirable goals as against the neurotic 
ones, urge him to combat his resistances. With- 
out these other aspects to his character, his 
neurotic trends would be so powerful as to ren- 
der him incapable of psychoanalysis. 

The author’s handling of resistances and the 
individual’s means of overcoming them is the 
best part of the book. The individual should 
use free association rather than rational thought 
as the primary method of singling out his neu- 
rotic trends. Rather than fight his resistances 
with false determination or self-blame, he 
should free-associate in connection with them. 
Keeping written notes on his associations, 
he should go back to a previous blocking 
and seek there a clue to the present unwilling- 
ness to accept what his new associations reveal. 
In this way further clarification will arise and 
gradually overcome the latest resistance. 

On the question of interpretation Dr. Hor- 
ney’s views are not so explicit. A person totally 
unacquainted with psychoanalysis would hardly 
evolve a satisfactory understanding of his free 
associations. It is probably for this reason that 
Dr. Horney feels it necessary to review briefly 
her own theory of psychoanalysis; and she sug- 
gests that the person attempting self-analysis 
should, if possible, occasionally see a professional 
analyst. 

In contrast to the deterministic Freudian 
and Adlerian schools, the author is pluralistic. 
She recognizes the existence of many different 
kinds of neurotic trends, often in the same per- 
son, and holds that it is not the content but the 
character of the trends that constitutes their 
neurotic nature. Whether they lead in the di- 
rection of love, power, or security, they are com- 
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pulsive and indiscriminate. They strait jacket 
and violate the rest of the personality, over- 
inhibiting the individual and removing his 
spontaneity, his genuineness, his “true self.” 
And yet, however misguided, they serve a func- 
tion in the situation. In treatment one must 
discover each neurotic trend in turn, penetrat- 
ing to its function in the total personality struc- 
ture and social setting. One should begin with 
the shallowest trends and work gradually from 
them to the deeper ones, proceeding each time 
by three steps—recognition of the trend, dis- 
covery of its manifestations, and comprehension 
of its function. Beyond this there are no defi- 
nite rules. Each case must work itself out in its 
unique manner, employing free association as 
the primary tool. 

As an example of self-analysis, a long study 
is given of a woman who, though she had some 
professional treatment, finally worked out her 
problems by self-analysis. The history occupies 
fifty-six pages, and, in addition to illustrating 
the process of self-analysis, brings out one fur- 
ther fact—the striking resemblance between the 
psychoanalytic description of character (in Dr. 
Horney’s hands) and the description which a 
good novel might contain. The way the reader 
is drawn into sympathetic identification with 
this woman resembles the subtle though some- 
how fuller character analysis found in novels 
such as Forster’s A Passage to India or De Mau- 
passant’s Une Vie. This would not be possible 
were it not that Karen Horney’s psychoanalysis 
is nearer to common sense, less doctrinaire, less 
fantastic than that of virtually any other ana- 
lyst. Behind her theory is a conception of the 
personality as a psychic equilibrium, and she 
has gone further than most mental healers in 
recognizing that ends and values do not change 
by outside command or inner determination 
but rather by “‘insight,’’ the sudden apprecia- 
tion of a new balance in one’s evaluative sys- 
tem. Her suggestions as to how this “‘insight’’ 
is accomplished, though not complete, represent 
the permanent contribution of this book. 

KINGSLEY Davis 
Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 
Climate Makes the Man. By CLARENCE A. 

Mitts. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 

Pp. vi+320. $3.00. 

The author, a professor of experimental medi- 
cine at the University of Cincinnati, has been 
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publishing papers on climate for the last dozen 
years or more. There is some interest in a re- 
port of his comprehensive book on the subject. 

Everyone knows climate is important, espe- 
cially the extremes. The question of climate 
concerns its degree of importance as compared 
with other factors such as heredity, psychology, 
tradition, and invention. In Part I, Doctor 
Mills opens badly with this sentence: “That 
cold room rat was displaying the same aggres- 
sive ingenuity and industry which has prompted 
people in cool climates to develop a high civiliza- 
tion and accomplish near miracles.”” The Chip- 
pewa Indians dwelling around the Great Lakes 
had the same climate as the present white resi- 
dents, but they did not have so high a culture. 
The hot humid lowlands of the Mayans had a 
far higher civilization than did the Great Lakes 
area of the Chippewas. 

Suspecting that the author is unfamiliar 
with the researches of the cultural anthropolo- 
gists of the last quarter of a century, we turn 
with interest to the chapters on world domi- 
nance and weather, thermometers and history, 
climate and world war. 

Thermometers and history are handled in 
this fashion: By driving the Chinese westward 
up into the highlands of the interior, Japan has 
probably performed a great service for her en- 
emy. The Chinese army and tens of millions of 
the most progressive inhabitants of the coastal 
cities have thus been pushed back into a much 
more invigorating climate. .... Here the hand 
of temperature is affecting the course of history 
still in the making. .... Of course, there were 
Chinese in the invigorating climate of the up- 
lands before the war; and one wonders why 
they did not develop the high culture there in- 
stead of at Peking and Shanghai in the lowlands. 
Further, “Perhaps, it would be wise for the Chi- 
nese to keep Chungking as their permanent capi- 
tal. ...and continue with the development of 
that rich, more stimulating upland region.”’ 
Perhaps we should move Washington from the 
District of Columbia to California! And per- 
haps, again, the location of a capital does not 
have so much to do with nation-building as 
have the locations of trade routes and coal 
fields. 

Of the business depressions of the 1930’s, the 
author says that ‘even more excessive warmth 
began in 1929, initiating the severe and pro- 
longed economic depression.”’ But the mean an- 
nual temperature in New York City in 1929 
was only six-tenths of a degree higher than in 
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1928. The depression began in the cool autumn, 
which was 15° or 20° cooler than the hot sum- 
mer when business activity was at its peak. 
Furthermore, the prosperous year, 1939, was 
warmer than 1929; yet, instead of ushering in a 
severe depression, 1939 initiated an even more 
prosperous year. 

Climatic causation in history is further ex- 
emplified by this statement: “Up until 1899 
[how long is “‘up until’’?] temperatures there 
[in Japan] were above the long term average, 
but from 1899 to 1914, every single year was 
colder than normal. During this period she em- 
barked upon the career of imperial expansion.” 
Let us examine these sentences carefully. Look- 
ing up the mean annual temperatures in Tokyo, 
we find that there were were “up until” 1899— 
that is, from 1876 to 1899—more years with 
temperatures below the average than above. 
Not “every single year was colder than normal” 
from 1899 to 1914 in Tokyo; in 1912 and 1913 
the temperatures were not below normal. The 
average annual temperature for Tokyo for 1899- 
1914 was, however, lower than normal, but only 
by two-tenths of a degree. (What a difference 
of two-tenths of a degree in temperature may 
mean is not known; but it should be observed 
that the mean monthly range of temperature in 
Tokyo from the coldest to the hottest month of 
the year is 42° F.) Dr. Mills does not mention 
the temperature preceding the present war of 
expansion of Japan. Looking up the tempera- 
tures for a comparable period preceding this 
present war of conquest, we find that the present 
war was preceded by a warm spell in Tokyo, 
above normal to a greater extent than the pe- 
riod before the preceding war was below normal. 
Below-normal temperatures initiated the expan- 
sion of Japan at the turn of the century, he 
says, but above-normal temperatures initiated 
the expansion of Japan in the late 1930’s. Yet 
the author chooses to attribute the present war 
of expansion of Japan to these long-ago cool 
years (cooler by two-tenths of a degree), for, he 
says, ‘‘Japan is still riding the wave of her 1899- 
1914 period of energizing lower than normal 
temperatures.” 

In a chapter called ‘‘From Flood Tide to Be- 
ginning Ebb” the author observes the well- 
known fact that statures have been increasing 
but notes that in certain universities he studied 
the statures have been slowing up in their in- 
crease, and in some cases there has been no 
increase for a decade. In no case is there a ci- 
tation of a decrease of stature. Yet in the next 


paragraph he speaks of “the growth tide re- 
versal,” ‘‘reversing our trend from racial expan- 


sion in size,” and a “beginning biologic reces- 
sion.” Since no instance or evidence of a re- 
versal in stature is cited, it seems to be assumed 
that because there is a slowing-up in growth of 
stature there will inevitably be a decrease. But 
such does not necessarily follow. Man cannot 
go on increasing his stature or his length of life 
forever. There is a limit. Why assume that a 
slowing-up of these increases means a “‘profound 
retreat”’ or a “biologic recession’’? 

From climate and civilization we turn more 
hopefully to the chapters dealing with the im 
portant and interesting subjects of the author’s 
researches, such as the effects of varying room 
temperatures upon experimental animals and 
the influence of climate on diseases. Significant 
as some of his studies may be, the reports in 
this book (without footnotes or bibliography) 
are so loosely and inadequately presented that 
the reader is hesitant about accepting any spe- 
cific new conclusion, especially in view of the 
evidence of the author’s methods, cited in the 
preceding paragraphs of this review. 

As to general significance, the reviewer ques- 
tions whether there is much that is new. We 
do not have to show by laboratory experiment 
that the rat thrives better in a cool room than in 
a cold or a hot one in order to possess the gen- 
eral knowledge that an animal is often better 
adjusted to one climate than another. (This is 
not to say that the researches on temperature 
and the rat have not made important new dis- 
coveries.) The polar bear and the hippopotamus 
are seldom seen in zoos or circuses in the tem- 
perate zones. Our interest really centers in 
man, who lives in nearly all climatic regions and 
thrives remarkably well. The polar Eskimos 
invented the dome, and the Indians of the 
tropics invented the zero, while the Greeks liv- 
ing in the “‘ideal’’ climate had neither the dome 
nor the zero. 

As to variations of disease by climate, the 
general point is known. Malaria exists in the 
south and colds in the north. It is the specific 
that is significant. Hence, it is a matter of re- 
gret that the author has not given a fuller pres- 
entation, for instance, of the relations of moods 
to barometric pressure and of the analysis of 
cancer distribution. 

The book is quite popularly written—indeed, 
the style is chatty. Bits of advice are sprinkled 
here and there. We should eat more vitamin 
B,, or study the weather maps more. Irrele- 
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vancies are mixed in suggestively. Dictators are 
discussed along with climate and business de- 
pressions. 

Since it may be thought that the reviewer 
is unfair in reviewing a popular presentation as 
if it were a scientific treatise, a few comments 
will be made on the book as popularization. 
The author says: ‘Science today should make 
every possible effort to put its findings into eas- 
ily understood language, especially when they 
bear directly upon the public welfare.” But 
does not the popularizer of science have the 
moral duty and obligation to present as science 
only that which has been proved and verified 
and which can be taken by the public qs re- 
liable? Jazzing up miscellaneous and casual ob- 
servations may be popularizing, but it is not 
popularizing science. 

A real problem of popularization is what to 
do with the question of the statement of the 
degree to which something occurs, which the 
scientists struggle so long to obtain. There have 
been many papers written, for instance, to de- 
termine how much warmer it is getting as the 
years go by. One instance of the author’s popu- 
larization of this point is: 


The records definitely show that temperatures 
over the earth have been rising almost universally 
for the last eighty years or so, slowly at first, but 
much more rapidly in recent years and especially 
during the last twenty years..... Climates have 
altered since grandfather’s days. 


Is a popularizer obligated to define ‘‘rapidly’’? 
I, as a reader, had a curiosity to know how 
much is “more rapidly” and the ‘“‘much more 
rapidly” of the last twenty years. Looking up 
the temperatures of New York City, I find that 
the “much more rapidly” of the last twenty 
years is three-hundredths of a degree per year 
for that city. Furthermore, I am also reminded 
that there are short cycles, long cycles, and 
longer cycles in weather; therefore, I do not 
know of how much importance is a rise of six- 
tenths of a degree in twenty years of mean an- 
nual temperature in view of the phenomenon 
of long cycles. Also, in speaking of the stature 
of the European peoples of the Dark Ages, no 
measurements of skeletons or of sizes of armor 
are presented, but instead we are left to infer 
the degree from his statements that the knights 
were ‘“‘pygmies’” compared to our picked sol- 
diers, the common people were “puny,”’ and the 
damsels were ‘‘females in miniature.” Impres- 
sionism is not science, nor is impressionistic 
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writing a popularization of science, especially 
when measurements exist. 

Still, Climate Makes the Man, published by 
Harpers and Brothers, established in 1871, 
should be purchased by college libraries to show 
the students what science is not. 

WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Millhands and Preachers: A Study of Gastonia. 
3y Liston Pope. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xvi+369. $4.00. 


Millhands and Preachers is at once a social 
survey, a community study, a study of social 
institutions, a study of the culture of a region, 
and a study of the interrelationships of classes 
and institutions within a southern county. The 
study has its focus in Gastonia, Gaston County, 
North Carolina. Its subject is the relationship 
between churches and the development and 
management of cotton mills. The author makes 
a broad interpretation of the operation of the 
mills and sees the churches in terms of culture 
patterns, institutional survival, the leadership 
of persons, and the satisfaction of personal 
needs of many kinds, including “‘security, new 
experience, response and recognition,” although 
he does not insist upon this language. The pat- 
tern and type of the study is sociological, with 
its emphasis on relationship, interrelationships, 
and the changing and dynamic character of 
local life. 

The author studies the role of the churches 
in the rise and growth of the mills, the emer- 
gence of social classes in Gastonia, the relation- 
ship of the various types of churches to the so- 
cial classes, and the relationship of the estab- 
lished patterns and forms of church life to the 
incoming groups. He tells why the newer pop- 
ulation groups have their own churches. He 
shows how the economic and occupational 
groupings within the community are related to 
the various church groups. He deals with the 
control exercised over the churches by the op- 
erators of the mills and with the “social con- 
straint” of the churches. He uses the Loray 
Strike of 1929 as a kind of case study to deline- 
ate the roles of the various institutions in the 
time of community crisis. 

The author holds that if we were to attempt 
to explain the series of events in Gaston County 
since 1880 by using the economic interpretation 
of history we should find ourselves greatly over- 
simplifying the situation. Likewise, he would 


rule out the explanation that “religious factors 
are basically determinative of all social pat- 
terns.’? He summarizes as follows: 


Religious institutions in Gaston County sixty 
years ago were considerably more active in helping 
to shape economic affairs than they are at present. 
Cotton Mills exercised less influence over the 
churches at the outset than now. During the period 
as a whole, economic factors have more nearly 
shaped religious institutions than been shaped by 
them. Even so, the churches have been of tangible 
significance in the life of the mills, both in giving 
early impetus and in according subsequent support. 
At various times and in diverse ways they have been 
both source and product of economic developments. 
Both indifference and irrelevance to economic 
affairs have been notable characteristics of their 
strategy. They have provided powerful sanctions 
for prevailing economic arrangements. Slight traces 
of antagonism to those arrangements have likewise 
appeared at times, though the churches have been 
less active in this mode of relationship than in any 
other. In short, all six of the possible types of inter- 
relationship between religious and social institutions 
have been exemplified at one time or another [pp. 
331-32]. 


The study was carefully and painstakingly 
done. It represents a combination of the his- 
torical, the statistical, and case study proce- 
dures without using any methodology in a 
wooden fashion. One might wish that the au- 
thor would write a few articles regarding the 
factors and forces and the needs and satisfac- 
tions which account for the rise of the sects. 
He disposes of recent interpretations rather 
quickly and without adequate criticism of them 
or full elaboration of his own position. Per- 
haps he will write some new chapters in “the 
religion of the disinherited.”’ 

This book is “‘required reading” for all stu- 
dents of community and institutional life and 
for all those who are interested in the relation- 
ship of religious institutions to the other phases 
of society, especially the economic order. 

SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia, No. 1. Edit- 
ed by Ricarpo LEVENE. Buenos Aires: 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1942. Pp. 
292. 


This is an important publication, because it 
represents the third major step in the recent re- 
vival of sociology in Latin-American univer- 
sities. First came the Revista mexicana de soci- 
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ologia, now ready to enter its fifth year. Then 
followed the Sociologia of the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. And now, in 1942, the University 
of Buenos Aires has established, in its faculty of 
philosophy and letters, an institute of sociology 
under the direction of Dr. Emilio Ravignani, 
who has already placed historical investigation 
in that university on a firm footing. The pres- 
ent Bulletin initiates the publication (perhaps 
annually) of a series of papers presented before 
the Institute of Sociology. The Bulletin is in- 
troduced by Dr. Ricardo Levene, long professor 
of sociology in the university, and by Dr. Ravi- 
gnani, the present dean of the faculty of philoso 
phy and letters. These introductory addresses 
are followed by papers on leading sociologists; 
on the history of sociology in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Latin America as a whole; and on schools of 
sociology in the United States, as well as by pa- 
pers on social theory, Max Scheler, public opin- 
ion, the philosophy of history, and other themes. 
The leading contributors include, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Gilberto Freyre, Re- 
nato Treves, Alfredo Povifia, W. R. Crawford, 
Rodolfo Mondolfo, Alberto Baldrich, Francisco 
Ayala, Gino Germani, Agustin V. Podesta, Juan 
B. Molinari, Ricardo Saenz Hayes, Justo Prieto, 
and others. There are also reviews of current 
books, analyses of magazines, and outlines of 
sociology courses in the several Argentine uni- 
versities, as well as national and international 
sociological news. Altogether, the Bulletin is 
highly informative in its first number and should 
be in the libraries of all North American uni- 
versities doing graduate work in sociology. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


British Rule in Eastern Asia: A Study of Con- 
temporary Government and Economic Devel- 
opment in British Malaya and Hong Kong. 
By Lennox A. MILts. (‘International Re- 
search Series,”’ issued under the auspices of 
the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.) Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1942. Pp. vii+581. $5.00. 


This book on British administration in Ma- 
laya and Hong Kong is a study by a political 
scientist primarily for political scientists. It 
does, however, contain much of 


interest to 
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sociologists. The heterogeneous population of 
British Malaya, the geographic position of both 
Malaya and Hong Kong on the fringe of the 
Asiatic population mass, and their important 
commercial role made them unusual centers of 
cultural interactions. In 1937, British Malaya 
had an estimated population of 5,137,474, of 
which the indigenous Malays constituted less 
than half. The Chinese, with 41 per cent, and 
the Indians, with 14 per cent, accounted for over 
half the total population. The population of 
Hong Kong was more homogeneous, the Chinese 
constituting 96 per cent of the population. Nev- 
ertheless, as a focal point of trade between East 
and West and as an island of Western adminis- 
tration in the midst of a predominantly Chinese 
population, Hong Kong offers interesting mate- 
rial for the student of society. 

Professor Mills states that the problem of 
government in Malaya ‘“‘has been to reconcile 
the legitimate interests of foreign capital and 
the immigrant races with the equally valid claim 
of the Malays to a larger share in the govern- 
ment of their own country” and with the neces- 
sity for the British to act as trustees on behalf 
of the Malays, who “were quite incapable of 
safeguarding their own interests.’”’ With this as 
the basic problem in mind, Mills describes and 
analyzes the administrative, fiscal, commercial, 
labor, agricultural, public health, and educa- 
tional policies of the British Malayan govern- 
ment. On the chief problems involved in all 
these policies Mills has interesting and signifi- 
cant things to say. The comparison with the 
policies of the Dutch in the East Indies and the 
Americans in the Philippines increases the value 
of this study. The treatment of the government 
and administration of Hong Kong is briefer and 
of less interest to the sociologist. 

It is fortunate that this excellent study— 
which was largely a field study—was completed 
not long before the Japanese invasion. Mills has 
provided students of eastern Asia with a realistic 
analysis of the basic problems which must be 
faced in these highly strategic and important 
areas in the post-war reconstruction. This book 
takes a high place in the literature of colonial 
government and administration. 


AmMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 
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ALEXANDER, DONALD CRICHTON. The Arkansas 
Plantation, 1920-1942. (‘Patterson Prize Es- 
says,” Vol. II.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 118. 

ANDERSON Dewey, and Davipson, Percy E. Bal- 
lots and the Democratic Class Struggle: A Study in 
the Background of Political Education. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xili+377. $4.00. 

BARD, ERwin WILKIE. The Port of New York Au- 
thority. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp.x+352. $3.50. Aninstructive study in 
public administration of the Port Authority of 
New York as an example of the first agency in the 
United States to be created by compact with ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction in two states. 

BARGER, HAROLD. Ouilay and Income in the United 
States, 1921-1938. (“Studies in Income and 
Wealth,” Vol. IV.) New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1942. Pp. xxi+ oI. 
$2.50. The fourth volume in a series on income 
and wealth published by the Conference on Re- 
search in National Income and Wealth dealing 
with various ways of measuring the national 
product. 

BARGER, HAROLD, and LANDSBERG, Hans H. Ameri- 
can Agriculture, 1899-1939: A Study of Output, 
Employment and Productivity. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. Pp. 
xix+440. $3.00. 

BULLETIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. Wis- 
consin’s Changing Population. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. go. 

Centenary Addresses: William James, the Man and 
the Thinker. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1942. Pp. 147. Addresses delivered at the 
University of Wisconsin in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of William James’s birth. 

CocHRAN, THOMAS C., and MILLER, WILLIAM. The 
Age of Enterprise. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. x+3094. $3.50. A social history of in- 
dustrial America. 

CooLmncE, Joun. Mill and Mansion. (“Columbia 
Studies in American Culture,’”’ No. 10.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi 
+261. $3.75. A study of the architecture of the 
city of Lowell, Massachusetts, and its relation to 
the socioeconomic structure of the city. 

Crum, WILLIAM LEONARD; FENNELLY, JOHN F.; and 
SELTZER, LAWRENCE Howarp. Fiscal Planning 
for Total War. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1942. Pp. xxv+358. $3.00. 
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The first volume published under the auspices of 
the Conference on Research in Fiscal Policy of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research ana- 
lyzing the problems of war finance. 

Epmonps, RANDoLtpH. The Land of Cotton and Other 
Plays. Washington: Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1942. Pp. xii+267. $3.25. 

FABRICANT, SOLOMON. Employment in Manujactur- 
ing, 1899-1939: An Analysis of Its Relation to the 
Volume of Production. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1942. Pp. xix+ 
362. $3.00. 

FAVILLE, Davip E.; Jones, Dix M.; and SONNE, 
RicHarD B. Merchandise Availability in Utah. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xvi+229. $3.00. Astudy of merchandise accessi- 
bility and retail prices in rural districts. 

FEILCHENFELD, Ernst H. The International Eco- 
nomic Law of Belligerent Occupation. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1942. Pp. xii+181. $1.50. Asurvey of the 
positive law which at the outbreak of the present 
war governed the economic and financial prob- 
lems arising from belligerent occupation. 

FirtH, ROSEMARY. Housekeeping among Malay 
Peasants. (“Monographs on Social Anthropol- 
ogy,” No. 7.) London: London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 1943. 10s. 

Fotsom, JosepH Kirk. The Family and Democratic 
Society. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1943. Pp. xili+755. $4.00. 

GREENE, LORENZO JOHNSTON. The Negro in Colonial 
New England, 1620-1776. (“Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law,’ No. 494.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 404. 
$4.50. 

Hamsro, C.J. How To Win the Peace. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. 384. $3.00. The 
prospects and suggested lines for the organiza- 
tion of the world after the defeat of the Axis by 
the president of the League of Nations Assembly 
and of the Norwegian Parliament. 


Hetmut. Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. vilit+267. $2.50. 

Kurtz, Russet H. (ed.). Social Work Year Book, 
19043. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. A description of organized 
activities in social work and in related fields. 


LANDIS, CARNEY, and BoLtites, M. Marjorie. Per- 
sonality and Sexuality of the Physically Handi- 
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capped Woman. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. ix+171. $3.00. 

Macy, Joun E. A Philosophy of the Social Mode. 
Boston: Pemberton House, 1942. Pp. 321. $2.00. 

MENDERSHAUSEN, Horst. The Economics of War. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. xiv+ 
390. $2.50. 

MINNESOTA INCOME StuDy. Minnesota Incomes, 
1938-39: A Report on the Distribution of Family 
and Individual Incomes. 2 vols. St. Paul: Min- 
nesota Resources Commission, 1942. Pp. lxviii+ 
190; Ixviii+369. A study carried out under the 
Work Projects Administration. 


Mowat, R. B., and SLosson, PREstToN. History of 
the English-speaking Peoples. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+577. $4.00. 


Murpny, Mary E. The British War Economy, 1930- 
1943. New York: Professional and Technical 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+403. $2.50. 

Muzumpar, Haripas T. The United Nations of the 
World. New York: Universal Publishing Co., 
1942. Pp. 288. $2.50. The projection by a Hin- 
dese writer of the new world order that might fol- 
low an Allied victory. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Vol. 
XIII. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1943. Pp. viii+203. 
$2.00. 

Norwoop, FREDERICK A. The Reformation Refugees 
as an Economic Force. (“Studies in Church His- 
tory,” Vol. V.) Chicago: American Society of 
Church History, 1942. Pp. ix+206. $3.00. 


PATTERSON, S. HowArb. Social Aspects of Industry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xviii+536. $3.00. A survey of labor prob- 
lems and causes of industrial unrest. 


PopENOE, PAUL. Marriage Before and After. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1943. Pp. xi+246. 
$2.00. 


RECKLESS, WALTER C. The Etiology of Delinquent 
and Criminal Behavior: A Planning Report for 
Research. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1943. Pp. xii+169. $1.50. 


RoBerts, H. Psychology You Can Use. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 
246. $2.00. 

ROBINSIN, HENRY Morton. Fantastic Interim. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. vii 
+341. American manners, morals, and mistakes 
between Versailles and Pearl Harbor. 

Rosison, M. (ed.). Jewish Population 
Studies. (“Jewish Social Studies,” No. 3.) New 
York: Conference on Jewish Relations, 1943. Pp. 
XVi+189. $3.50. 

SEARS, ROBERT R. Survey of Objective Studies of Psy- 
choanalytic Concepts: A Report Prepared for the 
Committee on Social Adjustment. New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1943. Pp. xiv+ 
156. $1.25. 

SOROKIN, Pitrrm A. Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1943. Pp. ix+246. $3.50. A study of referential 
principles of sociology and social science. 

STODDARD, GEORGE D. The Meaning of Intelligence. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. ix+504. 
$4.00. 

TRUESDELL, LEON E. The Canadian Born in the 
United States. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+263. $3.00. An analysis of 
the statistics of the Canadian element in the 
population of the United States, 1850-1930. 

VICKERY, WILLIAM E., and Coie, STEWART G. Jn- 
tercultural Education in American Schools: Pro- 
posed Objectives and Methods. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. Pp. xviii+214. $1.00. 

Wates, H. G. QuaritcH. Years of Blindness. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943. Pp. 332. 
$3.00. 

WALLER, WYNNE. Culture of a Contemporary Rural 
Community, Harmony, Georgia. (“Rural Life 
Studies,” No. 6.) Washington: U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1943. Pp. 58. 

World Organization: A Balance Sheet of the First 
Great Experiment. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xiv-+426. Cloth, 
$3.75; paper, $3.00. A symposium of the Insti- 
tute on World Organization carrying an appraisal 
of the League of Nations by outstanding authori- 
ties on various segments of the League’s work. 
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We recommend for courses designed to give an understanding 
of personality: 


DISORGANIZATION: Personal and Social 
ERNEST R. MOWRER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


666 pages $3.75 list 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHIATRY 
EDWARD A. STRECKER 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


201 pages $3.00 list 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


JAMES M. REINHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


$3.50 list 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


A new and important book 


BY HENRY C. MORRISON 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The remedial course of action formulated in great detail by Mr. Morrison includes many 
radical changes which will undoubtedly be the subject of much discussion—even con- 
troversy—in the educational field. Some of the salient points in the book are: rev oking 
the districting of schools and setting up state units; consolidating high schools, junior hig 
schools, and junior colleges and incorporating their functions into a single complete com- 
mon school. 


In this survey of education today and its political and fiscal administration, the author 
of The Curriculum of the Common School and The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School 
+ launches an attack on a structure and system long obsolete, suited to a society which, he 
believes, has disappeared. Following an appraisal of school, university, and technologi- 
cal school as social institutions, Mr. Morrison points to “educational fads” which have 
slowed up educational progress. $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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ew and Timely 


Sociology 
A Study of Society and Culture 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Professor of Sociology, Queens College 


Tt new, introductory sociology is geared to the trends and needs of today. 
: hit was published but a few months ago, it has been adopted widely 
‘colleges and universities throughout the country. The arrangement of 
and materials is based on results of an intensive investigation of 
fr preferences. The presentation is documented with new charts, 

by Reece, and pictures. The content is in harmony with the latest de+ 

is in the world today. 1,015 pages, $4.00 


~ Problems of a Changing 


of all social problems, to mals to predict future 

s, ued to assist the student to see how these trends may; be controlled 
igently. It deals with problems in every walk of life—rural, urban, and 
838 pages, $4.00 


American Book Company 
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